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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    LEGACY. 


*'  I  THOUGHT  there  was  some  devilry  in 
this  business,"  said  the  Captain  to  himself; 
"but  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  can  make  out 
what  the  little  woman  is  at — What  does  she 
want  to  get  out  of  me  ?  —  Ventre  milk  bleu, 
we  shall  see — but  I  defy  her  to  make  a  saint 
of  me."  — 

While  the  old  soldier  was  making  these 
somewhat  irreverent  remarks,  the  little 
black  nun  had  shut  the  chamber  door,  had 
drawn  her  chair  close  to  the  bed's  head,  had 
put  her  large  bag  of  black  cloth  upon  her 
knees,  and  introducing  her  withered  hand, 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  something : 
while  with  her  other  hand  she  had  taker 
that  of  the  sick  man,  and  for  the  first  time 
her  brisk  smiling  eyes   were  bent  to  the 
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ground —  She  looked  grave,  and  her  sharp 
long  nose  became  a  little  sharper  than  usual. 

*'  My.  dear  Sir,"  said  she,  with  something 
almost  like  embarrassment  in  her  manner ; 
"  my  dear  Sir — has  your  little  daughter  told 
you  that  I  had  a  commission  to  execute  — 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  I  begged  leave 
to  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon 
you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Madam,  Susanne  did  say  so — but 
you  will  easily  believe  that  I  did  not  credit 
a  word  of  the  matter  —  and  that  I  under- 
stand this  commission  to  be  only  a  delicate 
and  polite  pretext —  .  .  .  ." 

'^  You  are  mistaken.  Sir — what  I  said  to 
your  daughter  was  perfectly  true  —  You 
possess  in  that  little  girl  an  admirable  child, 
and  you  ought  to  thank  Providence.  —  ... 
There  my  brave  friend — take  that — and  do 
not  thank  me,  for  I  have  no  merit  in  this 
affair  —  I  am  but  as  the  hand  of  her  who 
loved  to  serve  the  wretched  during  her  life 
— and  who  serves  them  even  after  her  death. 
Take  it  —  take  it,  brave  soldier — It  is  not 
an  alms — it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  reward 
that  would  have  been  yours  if — if — but  we 
will  not  think  of  that.  Take  it.  Captain  — 
and  promise  me  in  return  only  one  little 
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prayer  —  and  that  as  short  a  one  as  you 
please  —  for  the  generous  wife  of  him,  who 
was  once  your  leader." 

While  saying  this,  the  little  nun  had 
drawn  her  left  hand  out  of  the  black  bag, 
and  passing  it  into  the  right  hand  of  the 
invalid,  Jiad  conveyed  therewith,  a  rouleau 
containing  twenty  five-franc  pieces.  A  tri- 
fling sum  enough,  most  of  my  readers  may 
think,  but  to  the  soldier  it  was  as  the  mines 
of  Peru — he  had  been  on  the  eve  of  actually 
perishing  for  hunger,  and  his  child  had  sold 
the  last  superfluity  she  possessed  in  the 
world. 

The  countenance  of  the  grenadier,  pale 
and  exhausted  with  suffering,  was  suddenly 
suffused  with  scarlet,  his  hand  trembled. 

''  — What  is  it  you  say,  my  dear  lady  ?  — 
Can  it  be  possible  then  ?  —  We  were  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men.  — 
She  could  never  have  heard  of  me — No! 
No !  Peace  to  the  memory  of  the  good 
Josephine,  but  de  par  tous  les  diahles  —  my 
dear  woman,  this  is  a  little  invention  of 
yours  to  spare  —  ..." 

"  No  such  thing !  no  such  thing,  my 
dear  Captain — I  don't  mean  to  be  po- 
sitive that   a   little    charitable    evasion,  to 
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succour  one's  neighbour  and  spare  his 
feelings,  is  a  mortal  sin  — ...  yet  I  would 
not  be  guilty  of  even  an  evasion  for  the 
world  —  because,  you  know,  God  has  for- 
bidden deceit,  without  any  exception — and 
Holy  Church  makes  none. — Besides,  my 
good  friend,  much  as  I  might  wish  it,  I 
have  no  means  of  my  own  to  enable  me 
to  dispose  of  sums  to  this  amount. — My 
whole  income  is  not  equal  to  eight  times 
what  I  have  brought  to  you ;  and  I  have 
little  bits  of  charities  of  my  own,  which  I 
keep  separate  from  those  of  which  I  am 
only  the  depository.  —  Take  it  —  take  it, 
without  hesitation,  my  dear  Captain. — This 
money  came  from  a  source  that  should  do 
away  with  scruples  j  and  I  do  not  deceive 
you,  when  I  assure  you  that  for  you  it 
was  intended. — Perhaps  I  shall  have  more 
for  you.  I  shall  know  that,  when  I  have 
had  time  to  make  up  my  last  year's  ac- 
counts; which  are  a  little  behindhand,  I 
have  lately  been  so  busy." 

"  I  am  not,"  she  continued,  "obliged  to  lay 
these  accounts  before  any  creature ;  nor  to 
account  to  any  living  soul  for  what  should, 
properly,  be  done  in  secret ;  but  I  owe  this 
to  my  own  conscience I  would  not  have 
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one  farthing  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
poor,  lying  upon  it —  ...  Oh,  not  for  the 
world !  —  And  you  well  know,  that  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  hide  such  a  sin  from  God, 
who  sees  us  all  —  ...  I  don't  tell  all  this 
to  people  in  general ;  but  I  say  it  to  you, 
my  worthy  friend  —  first,  because  you  are 
un  brave — and  understand  what  is  meant 
by  honour  and  duty — and  secondly,  because 
I  am  sure,  after  this,  you  will  take  the 
money  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  humi- 
liation—  indeed,  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  if  it  were  part  of  your  own  property." 

**  Well,  well !  my  dear  good  little  wo- 
man —  I  don't  see  all  this  exactly  proved. 
—  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  you  are 
an  excellent  creature  —  and  even  if  you  are 
imposing  upon  me  —  why  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  very  well  find  cause  to  be  offended." 

"  No,  no !  I  tell  you  I  am  not  imposing 
upon  you.  Captain — and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  refuse  to  offer  your  gratitude 
where  alone  it  is  due." 

**  Well,  well,  I  don't  say  I  wont;  — but 
it  must  travel  a  good  way,  I  doubt,  before 
it  gets  to  her,  my  good  mother  !  " 

"  Not  so  very  far,  my  good  friend. 
Listen  to  me. 
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**  Even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  pro- 
sperity, I  could  penetrate  as  easily  to  her, 
seated  as  she  was  upon  her  throne,  as  I 
can  now  do  to  the  bed  of  the  poorest 
and  most  miserable  creature  in  this  vast 
city.  And  such,  as  now  you  see  me, 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  was  rather  younger — 
but  just  as  ugly  as  I  am  now — did  I  re- 
ceive —  dropped  by  her  fingers  glistening 
with  jewels  —  rouleaux  of  gold,  which  I 
had  to  distribute  to  distressed  families ;  to 
hard-working,  sorely-pressed  artisans,  —  to 
the  sick  and  to  the  hungry,  —  ...  To  re- 
ceive in  return,  the  blessings  of  them  who 
were  ready  to  perish —  Blessings  not  trum- 
peted forth  in  public  prints  or  on  public 
highways  —  because  her  goodness  was  not 
the  mere  etiquette  of  her  rank,  nor  the  attri- 
bute of  her  grandeur,  —  but  the  pure  fruit 
of  Christian  charity,  springing  from  a  kind 
and  feeling  heart. 

"  Ah !  in  those  days  I  had,  indeed,  my 
poor,   my  sick,    and  my  sorrowing — and 

of  all  ranks,  Captain Many  a  fine  piece 

of  needle- work,  the  labour  of  fair,  and 
once  noble  hands,  toiling  for  very  bread 
in  secret  —  have  I  conveyed  to  your  grand 
ladies  of  the  new  order  of  things,  whose 
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antechambers  were  open  to  me,  because 
she  bought.  —  Ah !  when  I  used  to  be 
very  much  pressed  for  money,  when  some 
poor  deUcate  creature,  born  for  better  days, 
was  sadly  in  want  —  ah  !  I  needed  only 
to  run  to  the  Pont  Louis  XV.  —  get  a 
coucou*  —  you  may  guess  where  I  went 
to  .  .  .  I  never  found  the  door  closed  to 
me  —  always  an  audience  —  up  into  her 
boudoir.  Whatever  I  brought  was  charm- 
ing—  whatever  I  asked,  moderate  —  a  Na- 
poleon, two  Napoleons,  or  a  hundred  francs! 
—  Sometimes  the  great  man  himself  would 
come  in,  he  used  to  laugh  when  he  saw 
me  ...  I  w^as  not  quite  so  fine  a  fellow  as 
a  grenadier  of  his  guard,  but  more  than 
one  of  his  fine  grenadiers  had  had  their 
wounds  dressed  by  my  hands — ...  he  knew 
that  well  enough,  and  he  never  forgot  it." 

"  Par  le  Corhleu !  Madame,  is  it  pos- 
sible ?  —  Can  you  be  the  Soeur  Sainte  B.  ? — 
I  never  saw  her  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  her 
mentioned  without  love  and  veneration. 

**  Even  so,  M.  le  Capitaine." 

*'  That  is  enough .  .  ." 

"  No,  that  is  not  enough.     I  have  not 
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told  you  what  concerns  you  the  most  in  all 
this " 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  old  soldier, 
and  a  grave  and  serious  expression  settled 
upon  her  usually  merry  countenance,  while 
with  a  voice  lower  than  ordinary  she  thus 
went  on :  — 

"  In  those  days  when  it  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  visit  with  reverses  those  he  for  so 
many  years  had  loaded  with  favours  —  I 
stood  near  —  ...  I  saw  the  tears  that  then 
were  shed,  and  I  mingled  mine  with  those 
of  my  Empress.  —  God  knows  I  do  not  say 
this  from  vanity,  but  to  encourage  others  to 
resignation— . . .  Many  things  were  changed 
then  ;  and  if  old  wounds  were  healed,  new 
ones,  alas !  were  bleeding —  and  the  joy  of 
those  restored  to  their  places  could  not  hide 
from  me  the  tears  and  the  groans  of  widows 
and  children  weeping  for  those  who  had 
made  the  battle-field  red  — She,  from  whose 
hands  I  had  often  carried  help  to  noble  suf- 
ferers — noble  still,  but  sufferers  no  longer ; 
and  who,  perhaps,  have  forgotten  all  about 
it  —  but  let  that  pass  —  she  —  she  did  not 
forget  in  that  dark  hour  the  friends  and 
companions  of  her  husband  in  his  reverses 
as  in  his  glory.      *  No  one  will    reward 
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them  now,'  said  she,  *  and  soon  I  shall  not 
be  here  to  help  them.  Take  all  I  have 
left  —  divide  it  among  them  —  tell  them  it 
is  no  alms  —  . .  it  is  a  poor  attempt  to  pay  a 
debt  impossible  under  any  circumstances 
fully  to  discharge.' — . . .  Alas !  it  was  time  to 
appoint  an  executor — a  few  days  after- 
wards and  we  lost  her  —  and  what  could  I 
do  for  more  than  half  my  poor  ?  " — . . . 

"  As  to  this  legacy  destined  to  the  un- 
fortunate brave,  I  have  tried  to  dispose  of 
it,  as  that  great  and  good  one  intended. 
I  have  had  many  calls  upon  it  —  I  have 
divided  it  into  many  portions  —  and  that 
you  see  — "  resuming  her  cheerfulness  as  she 
returned  to  business — *' that  is,  you  see 
the  reason  the  modicums  are  so  small  — 
but  still  I  am  very  glad  when  I  have  found 
out  and  paid  off  one  of  my  creditors,  as  I 
have  done  to-day;  and  so,  when  that  happy 
event  happens,  I  always  have  a  mass  said 
at  St.  Joseph,  at  my  own  cost." 

"  Ventre  cent  mille  hleu !  My  dear, 
excellent  sister,  do  you  tliink  they  could 
carry  me  there  on  my  mattress?  Susanne! 
—  Susanne  —  I  say " 

"  Ah,  Heavens,  papa !  —  what  is  the 
matter!" 
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"  Don't  look  so  frightened,  my  dear 
child.  Kneel  down,  and  kiss  the  hem  of 
that  dear  little  woman's  garment  —  ...  and 
get  ready  to  go  with  her  to-morrow  to 
mass  —  to  mass  —  do  you  understand  ? 
You  must  go  and  pray  by  her  side.  You 
will  lend  her  a  book,  madame,  and  tell 
her  what  she  should  do  — . .  .  she  is  but  an 

ignorant  poor   little   thing As   for   this 

money,  my  dear  madame,  which  I  receive 
as  un  honneur  insigne,  —  I  swear  by  that 
sword,  which  you  see  there  hanging  against 
the  M^all ;  and  which  is  to  an  old  soldier  as 
sacred  a  relic  as  your  rosary  is  to  you  —  I 
swear  by  that  piece — . . .  here,  Susanne,  put 
it  in  my  grenadier's  cap,  by  the  side  of  my 
c7'oia;  d'honneur  and  my  epaulettes.  The 
day  may  come  when  I  shall  set  it  in  gold. — 
And  now,  Madame  la  Keligieuse,  will  it 
please  you  to  stoop  down  —  let  me  have 
the  honour  of  once  embracing  you  —  and 
pray  excuse  me  —  de  n^ avoir  pas  fait  ma 
harhe " 

The  little  nun  did  not  wait  to  be  asked 
twice ;  she  laughed,  and  offered  her  two 
cheeks  to  the  Captain,  who,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  kissed  her  then,  after 
having  given,    with    her     usual  vivacity, 
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two  or  three  directions  on  half  a  dozen 
different  points,  and  having  arranged  with 
Susanne  the  hour  for  going  to  mass  the 
next  morning,  she  begged  permission  to 
take  leave,  as  it  was  time  to  visit  the  poor 
prisoners,  who  were  impatiently  expecting 
her.  And  so  she  departed,  leaving  the 
Captain  still  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  and 
swearing  away  as  hard  as  he  could,  — 
in  despair  that  he  could  not  attend  her 
to  the  door  and  pay  her  every  honour  and 
respect  in  the  world. 

Some  will,  perhaps,  think  this  chapter 
merely  a  pretty  romantic  invention  ;  they 
may  undeceive  themselves  —  this  little 
nun  is  from  the  life ;  and,  as  for  the  legacy 
of  the  good  Josephine,  it  is  a  fact  ;  as 
many  could  testify  who  were  the  better 
for  it. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

It  was  the  next  day,  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  mornmg,  that  the  good  Dervieux  finding 
the  key  in  the  door,  entered  the  apartment 
of  his  old  friend  Gerard,  without  cere- 
mony. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  the  good  Cap- 
tain alone  ;  and  not  to  hear  the  voice  of 
little  Susanne. 

Like  an  experienced  and  nice  medical 
observer,  as  he  was,  he  noticed  at  a 
glance,  upon  the  simple  deal  table,  the 
strengthening  medicine,  the  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  pitcher  smoking  still,  though 
emptied  of  its  excellent  contents.  The 
good  surgeon,  his  heart  relieved  from  a  load 
of  anxiety,  smiled  and  took  the  Captain's 
hand. 

*'  Well,  old  comrade  —  capital  —  come, 
come  —  pulse  excellent — countenance  can't 
be    better  —  We   shall  soon    walk    if  we 
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can  persevere  in  these  good  ways,"  glancing 
at  the  table  and  at  the  medicine. 

"  D 1  take  all  your  doctor's  stuff,  my 

good  fellow,  I  want  none  of  your  pills  and 
potions,  my  brave  excellent  old  friend ! 
No,  you  will  never  guess,  not  in  forty 
thousand  million  guesses,  the  sort  of  Escu- 
lapius  that  has  been  about  me.  —  A  nun ! 
a  nun!  only  think  of  that,  doctor  —  a 
nun,  doctor !  " 

*'  A  nun  !  what  a  tale  I  " 

«*  Yes  —  le  diable  m^emporte  —  a  little  bit 
of  a  black  nun,  as  black  and  as  short  as  un 
obus  de  campagne,^^ 

"You  are  mad  -^  give  me  your  hand  — 
perhaps  you  may  be  a  little  feverish." 

''  Let  my  wrist  alone,  it's  well  enough  — 
and  go  to  the  man  who  makes  legs,  when 
old  soldiers  are  short  of  that  article  —  and 
order  me  a  good  one  —  because  do  you  see, 
mon  cher,  1  have  sworn  my  biggest  oath  to 
order  a  mass  as  soon  as  I  can  stand  ;  and  to 
sing  a  p'o  nobis  myself,  old  soldier  as  I  am. 
You  know  what  it  means,  I  suppose,  for 
you  learned  a  little  Latin  when  they  made 
a  doctor  of  you,  and  taught  you  to  write 
all  that  stuff  nobody  can  understand.  —  I 
don't  understand  much  more,  wae*  cela  m'est 
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egal.  Conjlteor  et  cum  spiritu,  ^c,  .  . 
that's  about  as  much  of  the  manoeuvre  as  I 
recollect — when  my  regiment  was  com- 
manded to  assist  at  the  grand  mass  in  the 
chapel  at  Dresden  —  where  there  was  a  so- 
prano singing  like  a  flageolet,  and  trumpets 
d  clefs  playing  like  shepherds'  pipes —  . .  .1 
don't  say  that  for  my  own  part  —  I  don't 
think  a  grand  strapping  military  march,  with 
full  band,  fifes,  clarionets,  horns,  double 
drums,  and  all  the  rest,  a  better  thing.  Cor- 
hleu  !  that  makes  one  stir !  —  I  shall  never, 
as  long  as  I  live,  forget  that  march, — 
drums  beating,  colours  flying,  swords  drawn, 
matches  lighted  ;  when  we  entered  the  ca- 
pital of  Austria  by  the  noble  Corinthian 
gate  —  Ventre  cent  mille  hleu  !  You  were 
there,  old  comrade.  We  were  neither  of  us 
limping  then,  were  we?  .  .  .  But,  no  more 
of  that  —  I  fancy  to  myself,  my  dear  friend, 
that  spiritum  sanctum  dominum,  means 
bless  God  for  all  his  mercies;  bless  him 
for  sending  help  to  your  poor  little  girl 
— Serve  your  country —  and  defy  the  devil. 
I  shall  go  in  less  than  a  week  to  mass, 
my  dear  fellow  —  Yes,  if  it  were  only 
to  please  my  dear  little  nun  —  and  if  you 
wish  to  oblige  me,  like  a  worthy  excellent 
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old  friend  and  fellow  as  you  are  —  you  will 
go  too,  and  we  will  sing  together,  Dixit 
DominuSy^'  Sfc. 

At  this  unexpected  effusion  the  good 
surgeon,  perfectly  astonished,  stood  staring 
at  his  friend.  He  began  seriously  to  think 
there  had  been  some  lesion  of  the  brain ; 
and  devining,  as  he  thought,  the  cause  in 
the  imprudent  use  of  a  somewhat  too  gene- 
rous wine  after  so  long  an  abstinence,  he 
went  to  the  table,  and  was  examining 
the  bottle ;  when  the  sound  of  the  light 
tripping  step  of  little  Susanne  was  heard : 
the  door  opened,  and  in  she  came. 

Radiant  with  innocent  exultation,  she  ran 
to  the  bed,  "Papa!  Papa!  look,  look,  I 
have  got  my  shawl  again,  and  this  pretty 
bonnet  —  I  shall  be  able  to  go  out  in  the 
day  time  now  to  execute   your   commis- 


sions." 


Susanne  had,  in  fact,  recovered  her  blue 
shawl,  which  now  hung  round  her  shoul- 
ders, — and  her  pure  and  open  countenance, 
adorned  when  she  went  out  that  morning 
with  nothing  but  her  ebon,  shining,  and 
somewhat  disordered  ringlets,  was  now 
shaded  by  a  simple  straw  bonnet,  —  which 
had  the  prettiest  effect  in  the  world,  tied 
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down  with  a  blue  ribbon  under  her  little 
dimpled  chin.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
bonnet  was  not  perfectly  new  ;  and  did  not 
by  its  shape  announce  the  modiste  of  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  or  the  Passage  de  V Opera. 
But  what  is  not  pretty,  tied  upon  the  head 
of  fresh  and  innocent  fourteen  ? 

"Look!  Doctor,  look!"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain,  "more  good  works  of  my  Utile  nun." 

The  Captain  was  right ;  at  seven  o'clock 
precisely  the  Soeur  Sainte  B.  had  knocked 
at  his  door.  Early  and  prompt  Susanne 
was  ready. 

"  Has  your  father  had  a  better  night?" 

"  Yes,  Madame,  an  excellent  night." 

"  Did  he  take  his  medicine  as  soon  as 
he  was  awake?" 

"  Yes,  Madame,  I  gave  it  to  him." 

"  Is  his  breakfast  ready?" 

"He  has  had  a  potage  and  half  a  glass 
of  wine." 

"  How  is  he  now?" 

"  He  is  asleep,  —  oh  !  I  am  sure  he  will 
soon  be  quite  well." 

"As  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  little  sister, 
don't  let  us  awaken  him,  —  he  wants  for 
nothing  —  he  knows  where  you  are  going. 
Ah !    e  is  not  afraid  to  trust  you  with  me." 
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"  Oh,  no !  Madame." 

"Very  well,  put  on  your  bonnet,  my 
dear." 

*'  I  have  no  bonnet,  Madame." 

«  Well  —  well !  your  handkerchief,  — 
your  shawl,  then." 

**  I  have  none  —  Madame." 

"  None  —  ah,  true !  —  I  remember  — 
Come  then,  dear  little  creature,  just  as  you 
are,  with  your  innocent  and  excellent 
heart,  you  are  always  fitly  prepared  to 
enter  the  house  of  God  ;  and  —  I'll  settle 
all  that  —  come  along,  my  love." 

The  little  black  nun  and  her  companion 
had  scarcely  walked  three  or  four  minutes 
together,  chattering  as  cheerful  old  women 
and  happy  little  girls  are  wont  to  do,  be- 
fore the  nun  was  mistress  of  all  Susanne's 
little  secrets. 

"  Should  you  know  the  alley  again  where 
the  woman  lives  who  bought  your  shawl?" 

*' Oh,  yes,  Madame,  —  exactly  opposite 
to  the.lottery  office  —  ...  There  is  the  old 
woman  in  the  midst  of  all  her  chiffons. 
Ah,  there  is  my  pretty  blue  shawl  in  her 
hand ! " 

*'  That's  right,  my  dear,  follow  me.  — 

*'  Madame,  at  about  seven  o'clock  the 
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evening  before  yesterday  you  bought  a 
shawl  from  this  young  lady  for  five  francs. 
Considering  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
the  young  lady,  perhaps, —  .  .  .  however,  I 
would  rather  believe  you  Vv^ere  impelled  by 
a  feeling  of  humanity,  and  that  you  did  not 
exactly  consider  the  value  of  what  you 
were  purchasing.  —  I  offer  yon,  Madame, 
twenty  sous  for  your  bargain ;  which  is 
pretty  good  interest;  and  I  hope,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  j^oung  lady,  you  will  not 
refuse  la  Soeur  Sainte  B." 

At  the  first  address,  the  vulgar  red  face 
of  the  woman  looked  angry,  and  still  redder 
than  usual ;  but  the  name  of  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B.  acted  like  magic. 

"  Gracious  Madame  !  are  you  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B.  ?  —  I  would  give  six  livres  out 
of  my  pocket  any  day  to  see  you  pass  even 
at  the  end  of  the  alley  —  I'll  take  no  twenty 
sous  from  a  holy  woman  like  you.  Made- 
moiselle may  take  her  shawl  and  welcome, 
as  she  is  one  of  your  acquaintance  ;  though 
a  bargain  is  a  bargain  for  all  that." 

All  was  soon  concluded,  and  Susanne 
put  on  her  pretty  blue  shawl. 

A  step  or  two  further  there  was  another 
merchant  in  the  same  trade,  but  dealing 
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in  cast  offs  of  a  somewhat  better  des- 
cription. 

<<  My  good  child,"  said  the  little  nun, 
whose  quick  eye  had  already  made  its 
selection,  a  "  young  lady  of  your  age  and 
station  cannot  go  bare-headed  without 
making  herself  remarkable  ;  which  we 
ought  always  to  avoid  if  possible ;  —  the 
daughter  of  a  Captain  of  la  vieille  garde,''* 
said  she,  smiling,  *'  ought  at  least  to  have 
a  bonnet." 

Susanne,  smiling  and  blushing,  submitted 
to  have  a  bonnet  tied  over  her  head,  and 
pressed  the  hands  of  her  benefactress,  with 
all  the  gratitude  which  a  little  French  girl 
must  feel  upon  so  important  an  occasion. 

She  could  not  speak  at  first,  but  as  they 
entered  the  church,  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  thank  you  very  much,  Madame;  —  I 
could  not  help  feeling  ashamed  of  being 
without  a  bonnet,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  say 
so.     How  shall  I  ever  return " 

**  Let  us  thank  God,  my  dear  child;  —  as 
for  thanking  me.  He  will  look  to  that." 

When  Susanne,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  her 
father's  bed,  had  finished  this  narration, 
made  with  her  usual  innocent  and  childish 
grace,  the  good  Dervieux  who  had  seen 
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the  Soeur  Sainte  B.  a  hundred  times  in  the 
military  hospitals,  began  to  understand  all 
about  it ;  and  it  was  without  astonishment, 
but  not  without  admiration  and  some  emo- 
tion, that  he  too  learned,  partly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  soldier,  and  partly  from 
that  of  his  pretty  little  daughter,  the  meet- 
ing at  the  apothecary's,  the  visit  of  the 
black  nun,  and  all  the  consequences  thence 
and  therefrom  ensuing. 

The  military  surgeon  was  an  aged  and 
respectable  man ;  his  blue  coat  was  rather 
threadbare,  the  golden  thread  of  his  epau- 
lettes considerably  worn,  as  Susanne  had 
observed — the  hilt  of  his  sword  tarnished, 
the  ribbon  of  his  decoration  discoloured, — 
and  the  hair,  which  hung  scantily  round 
his  forehead,  had  been  whitened  by  the 
smoke  of  twelve  or  fifteen  campaigns.  He 
looked  upon  the  Captain  as  his  brother  — 
he  loved  the  pretty  Susanne  as  his  child. 

«« My  good  friend,"  said  he,  to  the  old 
soldier,  '*  the  Soeur  Sainte  B.  is  a  perfect 
model  of  Christian  virtue;  and  I  believe 
she  practises  the  true  faith  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  —  as  a  good 
understanding  and  an  honest  conscience 
interpret  it — not  as  fanaticism  and  hypo- 
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crisy  explain  it.  But  my  brave  fellow. 
Heaven  this  time  sent  before  her  an  angel 
of  light — an  angel  of  tenderness  and  filial 
piety." 

The  surgeon  was  no  great  speaker,  per- 
haps this  was  the  longest  harangue  he  had 
been  guilty  of  for  a  very  long  time.  He 
ended  it,  by  hxing  a  look  full  of  affection 
upon  the  soldier's  child ;  then,  as  if  mecha- 
nically, he  took  hold  of  the  ribbon  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  chain  to  his 
silver  watch,  and  at  the  end  of  which  hung 
one  little  gilt  watch  key  ; — but  he  checked 
himself,  coloured,  and  let  it  fall,  suddenly 
recollecting  that  the  watch  was  pledged 
for  twenty  francs,  destined  to  increase  the 
little  resources  of  Susanne  :  then  remem- 
bering that  he  had  the  sum  still  in  his 
pocket,  he  arose  quickly,  took  leave  of  the 
Captain,  under  the  pretext  of  his  presence 
being  necessary  at  some  important  oper- 
ation— and  relieved  with  regard  to  the  more 
pressing  wants  of  his  friend ;  satisfied  to 
leave  him,  for  a  few  days,  at  least,  under 
the  charitable  protection  of  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B.  He  was  off  to  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Martin,  where  he  knew  of  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  an  artist  in  wooden  legs. 
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Here,  he  ordered,  after  a  model  drawn 
by  his  own  hand,  a  Hmb  of  the  very  first 
quahty;  whether  we  regard  the  symmetry 
of  its  form  or  hghtness  and  excellence  of 
the  wood  employed  —  expressly  agreed 
that  it  should  be  delivered  on  the  following 
Sunday — and  fearful  of  accidents,  accidents 
not  very  unusual  to  those  with  purses  scanty 
as  his,  paid  for  it  in  advance — and  then 
having  seen  his  friend's  future  leg  actually 
put  in  hand,  he  .continued  his  rounds,  and 
thought  only  of  his  patients. 

Of  patients,  in  truth,  he  had  a  sufficient 
number,  if  number  were  all  that  is  required 
in  patients ;  but  his  clieiitelle  contributed, 
alas!  but  little  to  fill  the  good  surgeon's 
purse ;  being  chiefly  composed  of  poor 
officers,  wounded  in  the  late  cruel  cam- 
paign. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

•  Six  days  had  elapsed  since  the  first  visit 
of  the  little  black  nun  to  the  poor  soldier. 
This  visit  had  done  much,  yet  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  apartment  remained, 
as  may  easily  be  believed,  in  great  measure 
the  same.  The  succour  afforded  by  the 
good  little  reverend  sister,  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
this  wretched  family,  but  not  to  afford  any 
thing  approaching  to  ease  or  abundance. 

The  brave  old  soldier,  however,  continued 
to  improve  from  day  to  day.  A  little  relief 
from  the  cutting  anxieties  of  his  mind — a 
nourishing  diet — two  or  three  glasses  of 
generous  wine,  had  restored  in  great  mea- 
sure his  exhausted  frame  ;  and  the  visits  of 
Dervieux,  and  of  the  dear  little  long-nosed 
sister,  who  had  established  herself  direc- 
trice  of  the  kitchen,  added  to  the  tender 
cares  of  little  Susanne, — now  all  smiles  and 
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gaiety — had  entirely  set  at  rest  the  honest 
heart  of  the  grenadier ;  accustomed  as  well 
by  his  profession  as  by  his  temper  to  let 
the  morrow  *'  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself." 

He  could  not  yet  leave  his  bed,  he  was 
waiting  for  his  leg — but  every  day  his  oaths 
burst  forth  with  additional  energy  ;  and  al- 
ready, in  order  to  pass  away  the  time,  and 
employ  his  superabundant  spirit  of  activity 
— he  sat  in  his  bed  busied  rubbing,  clean- 
ing, and  polishing  his  arms,  and  brushing 
up  his  uniform,  against  the  great  occasion  of 
his  first  appearance  in  the  living  world  again. 

Six  days,  as  has  been  said,  had  thus  passed 
away  —  six  happy  days  —  a  rare  event  to 
them  —  had  passed  without  tears,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  good  Captain,  or  of  his 
daughter ; — Yes,  for  six  days,  he  who  had 
fallen  in  the  just  cause  of  defending  his 
native  soil — had  no  longer  lain  a  poor  un- 
pitied  victim,  deserted  by  every  human 
being : — his  misfortunes  had  been  alleviated, 
but  that  was  as  yet  all. 

On  the  seventh  day — it  was  upon  a 
Sunday,  the  little  nun  in  her  black  dress, 
which  was  tucked  up  on  one  side  —  though 
the  weather  was  warm  and  the  streets  dry 
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—  was  trotting  and  bustling  along  with 
much  expedition; — making  her  way  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning,  from  the  Fau- 
bourg de  JRoule  to  the  Rue  de  VEnfeVy 
anxious  to  visit  the  Captain  early — medi- 
tating, with  countenance  all  animation,  on  a 
magnificent  project,  which  was  working  in 
her  busy  little  brain. 

She  had  no  wish  to  surprise  the  Captain, 
and  would  not,  for  the  pleasure  of  commu- 
nicating all  the  grandest  projects  in  the 
world,  have  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  in- 
valid ;  no,  —  it  was  to  the  little  Susanne 
that  she  came.  She  had  observed,  that 
the  outer  door  of  this  miserable  house  was 
never  fastened,  and  she  had  likewise  ob- 
served, for  she  had  seen  it  twenty  times 
during  the  three  preceding  days,  that  the 
door  of  Susanne's  closet,  rather  than  room, 
opened  upon  the  stairs  — a  practice  com- 
mon in  poor  apartments  like  these,  because 
it  affords  the  proprietor  an  opportunity  of 
letfing  these  miserable  chambers  to  differ- 
ent families  if  required.  The  good  sister 
was,  therefore,  certain  that  she  might 
visit  Susanne  without  disturbing  her  father: 
so  she  knocked  gently  at  the  door;  —  for, 
though    she  scrupled  about    the    invalid, 
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she  could  not  comprehend  the  hard- 
ship of  calling  up,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  little  rosy  girl  full  of  health 
and  spirits :  besides,  she  was  full  of  her 
project — and  though  the  most  excellent 
creature  in  the  universe,  she  was  still  a 
woman,  and  more,  she  was  a  nun — and  she 
must  have  her  own  way  now  and  then  ;  and 
she  must  talk  of  what  was  running  in  her 
head. 

So  at  five  o'clock  she  was  at  Susanne's 
door,  she  saluted  Saint  Jacques  du  Haut 
pas  ;  as  she  passed,  no  one  saw  her,  every 
body  was  asleep,  it  was  an  act  of  piety,  of 
superstition  if  you  will,  but  it  was  sincere. 
She  pushed  open  the  door,  she  ascended 
the  stairs,  all  was  still  and  silent ;  but  what 
was  her  surprise  to  find  that  Susanne's 
door  was  already  half  open,  the  old  piece 
of  cloth  which  served  for  a  curtain  to  the 
window  was  lifted  up  ;  and  the  bright  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  were  falling  upon  the  bed, 
the  wall,  and  the  shining  hair  of  the  little 
girl.  The  nun  paused.  Suzanne  was  sitting 
near  the  door,  and  upon  her  bed  already 
neatly  arranged  lay  scissors,  cotton,  needles, 
and  in  her  hands  was  a  small  piece  of  em- 
broidery,  upon   which   she   was  engaged. 
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and  busily  so  and  industriously  engaged, 
that  she  had  not  heard  the  steps  of  her 
good  friend  as  she  came  up  the  stairs.  The 
sister  paused  a  moment,  to  watch  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  busy  and  agile  little  fingers, 
as  they  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  deli- 
cate lawn  she  held,  —  then, — 

**  What  are  you  doing  there  my  dear?  " 
said  she. 

Susanne  started,  turned  her  head,  saw^ 
the  nun,  pushed  her  work  under  the  cover 
of  her  bed,  and  blushed  up  to  the  eyes. 

"  O  Madame  !  —  I  was  only  amusing 
myself." 

"  Amusing  yourself  with  working  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning? — I  thought  I  should 
have  found  you  as  fast  asleep  as  a  dormouse  ; 
but  what's  the  matter  ?  —  Why  do  you  look 
so  very  much  ashamed  ? — Why  are  you  as 
red  as  a  little  rose  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  be 
pleased." 

"  That  I  shall  not  be  pleased! — why, 
my  dear  child  ?  " 

**  Because, —  because,  it  is  Sunday  — 
But  indeed,  I  could  not  get  any  work  till 
very  late  last  night  —  and  I  was  so  anxious 
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to  get  something  to  do  —  and  —  but  if  you 
think  it  wrong,  I  will  not  touch  it  again." 

The  tenderness  which  the  little  nun  had 
felt  for  Susanne,  had  till  then  only  been 
expressed  by  the  affectionate  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  by  the  cordial  pressure  of  her 
hand ;  but  now  she  kissed  her  and  said — 

''  My  child,  our  Saviour  healed  the  sick 
upon  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and  upon  the  Sab- 
bath day  it  is  permitted  to  do  good  —  This 
is  no  ordinary  occasion ;  nor  will  the  good 
and  righteous  God,  whom  we  both  serve, 
visit  with  his  displeasure  the  efforts  of  a  kind 
and  pious  child  to  serve  her  father  in  his 
necessity — \ , .  even  at  the  expense,  of  what 
after  all,  my  dear,  is  sl  duty.  But  I  will  now 
not  explain  to  you  all  I  could  say,  about 
relative  duties,  my  dear  little  one.  Enough 
—  that  what  you  are  at  this  moment  per- 
forming is  the  first  and  the  best.  But  where 
did  you  get  this  work,  my  dear? — who 
procured  you  employment  ? — You  told  me, 

1  think,  that  you  knew  no  one  in  Paris  but 
the  good  surgeon,  and  the  moneylender — 
and  gentlemen  of  that  sort  do  not  usually 
want  fine  needle-work." 

"  No,  certainly,  Madame  —  our  friend 
Mr.  Dervieux  does  not  trouble  himself  much 
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about  such  things — and  I  don't  think  our 
man  of  business  would  give  himself  any 
trouble  to  help  us  :  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story,  if  you  will  please  to  sit  down 
a  little,  while  I  finish  this  tiny  bit: — I  may 
finish  it?" — The  nun  nodded. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  must  know, 
I  have  wanted  to  do  something  towards 
getting  our  living  for  a  long  time — I  felt 
that  it  was  quite  right  and  quite  necessary  ; 
but  how  could  I  do  any  thing  while  papa 
was  in  such  great  danger  that  I  had  to 
watch  him  day  and  night  —  and  while  I  was 
so  very  unhappy  about  him  ? — The  thought 
that  he  might  die ;  and  leave  me  alone  in 
the  wide  world! — O  Madame!  if  he 
died,  I  wished  to  die  too. — When  the 
great  danger  was  over,  and  Mr.  Dervieux 
said  he  thought  he  would  live — when  papa 
began  to  recover  his  senses,  and  be  able  to 
speak  and  move,  it  was  still  more  impos- 
sible to  leave  him  for  a  single  instant.  If 
he  was  left  to  himself  for  but  a  single  half 
hour,  he  began  to  rave  about  all  sorts  of 
things  :  the  great  dreadful  battle — his  fel- 
low soldiers  —  France — he  seemed  to  see 
the  eagles — the  enemy — he  cried  out  that 
all  was  lost — that  France  was  betrayed — 
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he  fell  into  the  most  terrible  agitation. 
When  I  came  back,  he  would  be  in  a  high 
fever -^-agitated — burning.  The  surgeon 
said  this  was  most  dangerous  j  so  indeed  I 
could  think  of  nothing  buthim — and  sell  one 
thing  after  another,  waiting  and  hoping — 
but  while  waiting  and  hoping  —  O  Ma- 
dame !  how  miserably  destitute  we  became 
at  last. . . — So  poor,  that  I  could  not  even 
buy  a  little  muslin  and  cotton  to  begin 
with,  to  shew  people  I  knew  how  to  work 


''  Poor  httle  thing  !  I  understand  it 
all — I  have  seen  such  things  too  often. — 
How  I  wish  I  had  but  met  with  you 
sooner  —  but  that  was  not  my  fault,  for  I 
am  every  day  at  the  apothecary's." 

"  Oh !  it  was  Heaven  itself  that  brought 
me  to  you ;  and  indeed,  Madame,  it  was 
time. — What  would  have  become  of  us! 
Well,  as  soon  as  things  were  going  on 
better,  I  was  in  good  spirits  to  set  about 
getting  some  work.     I  cannot  do  much ; 

but  at  least  it  will  save  something. But 

there  is  a  great  secret;  pray,  Madame, 
don't  tell  papa." 

*' A  secret!  child, — a  secret  from  your 
father !     Come,  come,   I  am  sure  there  is 
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no  harm  in  any  of  your  great  secrets.  — You 
may  at  least  venture  to  tell  me." 

**  Indeed  I  ought  to  tell  you  all  my 
secrets  ;  for  you  are  the  greatest  friend  I 
ever  had. — Well,  now  papa  is  better,  we 
begin  to  look  to  the  future  a  little,  and 
think  what  we  must  do,  and  what  will  be- 
come of  us — Papa  will  have  a  pension  —  it 
is  but  just  that  he  should  —  he  is  an  in- 
valid—  but  he  does  not  think  that  can  be 
enough  for  both  of  us  ;  and  all  his  hope  is 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  loom  and  work  for  us 
both,  as  soon  as  he  gets  up." 

'*  A  loom,  my  dear  young  lady ! — Your 
father,  an  officer  of  la  vieille  garde — a  loom ! 
— had  he  not  better  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  place  ?  " 

**  Aplace! — Oh,  papa  has  no  hopes  of  that 
sort,  Madame,  I  know — for  every  day  when 
he  and  Mr.  Dervieux  talk  over  their  cam- 
paigns ;  and  count  their  wounds  and  their 
services,  they  end  by  saying — There  is  no- 
thing to  be  hoped  for  now." 

"  I  understand,  my  dear — I  understand — 
but  what  can  your  father  learn  to  do  with 
a  loom,  at  his  age  ?  " 

"  O  Madame !  you  do  not  know  that 
papa  once  in  his  life  was  nothing  in  the 
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world  but  a  weaver — and  that,  before  he 
went  to  the  American  war — a  long,  long, 
long  time  ago,  papa  had,  when  he  was  a 
child,  learned  that  business — and  he  thinks 
he  could  remember  enough  of  it  now  to  do 
very  well:  and  he  would  not  be  in  the 
least  bit  ashamed  of  becoming  a  good 
workman,  though  he  is  an  old  soldier. — He 
says  he  will  set  up  his  loom  under  the  tro- 
phy of  his  arms ;  and  hang  his  croix  d^hO' 
neur  upon  it."     . 

**  Your  father  is  a  brave,  wise,  and  good 
man,  m,y  dear  young  lady. — But  good 
Heavens  !  —  the  turn  things  sometimes 
take!" 

"But  the  difficult  thing,  Madame,  is  to 
buy  the  loom  —  and  papa  talks  as  if  he  had 
already  got  one  :  —  But  I  have  been  think- 
ing what  must  be  done ; — so  I  bought  a 
little  muslin,  I  embroidered  a  few  flowers, 
and  I  carried  my  work  to  a  great  magasiUy 
where  they  sell  such  beautiful  things  ! — I 
did  not  ask  much,  and  I  promised  to  work 
very  quick ;  and  so  they  gave  me  three 
collars  and  two  caps  to  do,  and  they  pro- 
mised me  a  whole  dress  when  these  were 

done You  may  suppose  I  have  no  time  to 

lose. — . . .  Now  that  papa  does  not  want  my 
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help  much,  I  can  work  away  in  his  little 
room ;  and  I  can  talk  to  him  all  the  time ; 
and  I  shall  work  when  he  is  asleep — and 
as  he  will  never  ask  me  what  I  do  with 
my  work,  I  can  do  what  I  please  with 
what  money  I  get  —  I  shall  divide  it  into 
two  parts  —  one  half  shall  go  to  the  house- 
keeping, and  the  other  shall  be  laid  by 
till  I  have  enough  to  buy  a  loom — Now 
pray,  dear  Madame,  don't  betray  me  —  It 
will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  surprise  him." 

**  Dear  child,  I  would  not  tell  for  the 
world ! — No,  no,  I  will  help  you  to  keep 
your  secret,  and  perhaps  I  can  help  you 
to  accomplish  your  project  a  little  sooner — 
. . .  Dear  child !  you  have  justified  all  my 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  have,  indeed, 
just  begun  of  your  own  head  to  do  what 
I  was  meaning  to  advise. — Yes,  my  dear,  I 
thought  you  were  old  enough  to  maintain 
your  father;  and  that,  after  having  nursed 
him  so  tenderly,  you  would  accomplish  the 
duty  of  a  good  daughter  and  of  a  sensible  lit- 
tle girlr — and  that  you  would  set  to  work,  so 
as  at  least  to  secure  your  father  and  yourself 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  excessive  misery 
into  which  you  have  fallen. — And  therefore, 
my  dear,"  shewing  her  black  bag  stuffed  with 
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commodities  of  one  sort  or  other,  "  I  have 
brought  you  some  work  which  I  would 
have  sold  for  you — but  you  have  done 
better,  my  dear  little  girl! — Work — work 
away,  dear  and  good  creature.  Work  will 
save  you  from  many  a  foolish  thought, 
from  many  an  idle  word.  Labour  is  whole- 
some—  labour  is  happy — But,  my  dear 
little  sister,  the  more  I  look  at  your  work, 
the  more  I  admire  it.  I  never  carried  any 
thing  prettier  to  Madame  Josephine  —  and 
Heaven  knows  she  paid  me  well,  if  I 
whispered  *  from  some  poor  emigrant.' — . . . 
But  you  have  had  a  good  education,  Made- 
moiselle?*' 

"  Yes,  Madame ;  mamma  was  very  ac- 
complished; and  I  had  excellent  masters 
till  I  was  twelve  years  old." 

"  And  what  did  you  learn  my  dear?" 

*'  Dancing,  music  —  and,  oh !  drawing — 
oh !  drawing  —  I  drew  nearly  as  well  as 
mamma." 

*' And  then?" 

"  Oh,  and  then  all  was  lost  —  mamma 
died,  and  we  became  very  poor.  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened,  but  it  was  unlucky 
—  for  they  said  I  really  had  a  talent,  espe- 
cially for  miniature  painting ;  and  that  in  a 
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few  years  I  should  be  quite  a  distinguished 
artist.  So  mamma  intended  to  bring  me 
to  Paris,  to  give  me  the  best  masters ;  for 
she  wished  me  to  be  an  artist." 

'*  Alas,  my  dear,  if  your  mother  had  no 
fortune  to  leave  you,  her  design  was  wise 
and  good. — Misfortunes  arrived  too  soon. 
Heaven  tries  you  early — But  you  must 
keep  up  your  spirits." 

**  Oh,  easily,  as  long  as  I  have  papa  — 
besides,  we  are  at  Paris,  where  one  can 
always  get  good  masters  when  one  will. 
If  we  could  only  be  a  little,  little  richer,  I 
would  try  to  fulfil  mamma's  wishes  —  I 
would  try  to  become  a  great  artist,  as  I 
promised  her  when . . ." 

Little  Susanne's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
which  fell  fast  and  still  upon  the  muslin 
she  held  in  her  hand.  The  little  nun  shook 
her  head,  clasped  her  fingers  on  her  knees, 
and  seemed  to  have  some  new  scheme  in 
her  thoughts.  She  soon  got  up  to  go 
away,  seeming  in  a  great  hurry ;  and  the 
Captain,  awakening  at  the  same  moment, 
called  Susanne,  who  hastened  to  wipe  her 
eyes,  and  then  the  friends,  exchanging  a 
significant  glance,  parted ;  one  rapidly 
descended  the  narrow  and  dirty  stairs,  and 
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entered  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  trotting  as 
fast  as  her  short  limbs  would  get  over  the 
ground;  and  the  other,  taking  a  cup  in 
one  hand,  and  the  potion  in  another,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  presented  his  morn- 
ing dose  to  the  sick  man. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed,  since  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B.  quitted  Susanne,  the  Captain  had 
drunk  his  potion,  had  breakfasted,  and  had 
made  his  little  toilette :  and  when  he  had 
cleaned  his  chin  from  the  black  hairs, 
mingled  with  grey,  that  covered  it ;  passed 
his  comb  through  his  moustaches;  and  tied 
his  blue  and  scarlet  Jbulardy  something  in 
the  way  of  a  turban,  over  his  well-bronzed 
forehead — the  veteran  of  the  Pyramids,  of 
Friedland,  of  Moscow — his  complexion 
heightened  by  the  renovating  potion ;  his 
heart  gladdened  by  the  smiles  of  his 
daughter ;  retained  little  of  the  faded  look, 
and  the  mournful  and  exhausted  air  of 
some  ten  days  ago. 

The  old  Waterloo  warrior  was  seated 
upon  his  truckle  bedstead — as  onceMarius 
on  the  stone  of  Minturnae — his  counte- 
nance grave  and  serious  —  softened  by  an 
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air  of  tranquil  patience,  which  gave  an 
ineffable  character  of  mingled  firmness, 
dignity,  force,  and  goodness  to  its  ex- 
pression. And  thus,  the  brave  man  resting 
on  his  bed  and  contemplating  calmly  and 
tenderly  his  sweet  and  beautiful  child, 
might  have  been  compared  to  the  reposing 
lion,  fixing  his  majestic  and  melancholy 
eye  upon  the  little  playful  spaniel,  who 
shared  his  captivity,  and  frolicked  round 
his  chain. 

**  Susanne,  bring  me  what  is  left  of  the 
little  nun's  money." 

'*  Here  it  is.  Papa." 

**  Count  it,  my  love  —  how  much  is 
there?" 

"  Sixty-two  francs  —  but  to-day's  dinner 
is  paid  for." 

"  You  are  an  excellent  little  manager  — 
You  shall  keep  the  purse ;  you  shall  settle 
our  expenses  : — remember,  when  I  go  out, 
you  must  only  put  a  very  little  money  into 
my  purse  ; — because,  ventre  7niUe  bleu  !  if  I 
should  meet  with  an  old  comrade,  I  could 
not  help  taking  him  to  a  coffee-house — and 
then  you  would  have  to  scold  me  —  Only, 
my  love,  w^hen  we  are  very  rich  you  shall 
give  me  a  sous  to  go  and  read  the  paper. 
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when  work  is  done — and  in  fine  weather 
you  shall  give  me  your  dear  little  arm  ;  and 
we  will  go  and  sit  together  on  a  bench,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  that  is, 
if  you  will  not  dislike  it." 

"  Yes,  and  papa,  you  shall  read,  and  I 
will  work." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  perceive  I  am 
strong,  and  could  walk  about  very  well,  if 
I  had  but  a  leg. — You  say  we  have  sixty- 
two  francs,  and  enough  for  to-day ;  ventre 
mille  bleu  !  ray  darling  —  I  have  known 
the  day  when  I  was  glad  enough  to  think 
I  had  rations  for  three  days  in  my  sac  ;  — 
not  that  in  those  days  I  ever  wanted 
money  ;  thy  dear  mother  took  care  to  keep 
my  sash  pretty  well  filled.  I  only  mean  to 
say  that  enough  is  always  to  be  had  for 
those  that  will  strive  for  it;  and  ventre  mille 
bleu  I  I  shall  soon  have  hands  and  arms  to 
help  you,  if  I  had  but  a  wooden  leg  to 
stand  upon.  Let  us  see  —  sixty-two  francs 
—  it  won't  carry  us  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  enough  for 
the  present  occasion  :  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  and  put  each  part  into  a  separate 
paper." 

"Why,  papa?" 
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"  Morbleu  !  do  as  I  bid  you  ; — it  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  meddled  with  house- 
keeping— after  that,  I  shall  obey  you  as 
usual ;  but,  say  what  you  can  —  I  must  — 
and  will  play  the  father  for  once  in  a  way/' 

*'  Certainly,  papa — here — here  are  three 
parts,  and  two  francs  over, — what  will  you 
do  with  them  ?  " 

*'  Put  the  first  part  aside;  and  manage  to 
make  us  live  with  it  as  long  as  you  possibly 
can." 

"  Yes,  papa." 

*'  Put  the  second  under  my  pillow,  that 
I  may  have  it  ready  when  my  friend 
Dervieux  comes,  which  I  hope  will  be 
very  soon  :  I  will  tell  him  to  buy  me  a  leg 
—  the  first  he  can  hit  upon  :  I  am  not 
particular.  The  shoemaker  shall  put  a  bit 
to  it  if  it  is  too  short — and  the  carpenter 
shall  saw  a  piece  off  if  it  is  too  long." 

*'  Yes,  papa,  that  is  a  good  thought  —  But 
a  better  will  be  to  give  the  exact  measure 
of  your  leg  to  Mr.  Dervieux,  and  I  will  beg 
him  to  choose  a  nice  one  and  a  good  one. 
Now  the  third  part, — what  are  we  to  do 
with  that?" 

*'  You  have  given  me  my  potion,  which 
every  morning  I  long  to  throw  a  tous  les 
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diableSf — and  would,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid 
you  would  scold  me,  you  little  thing — 
Ventre  bleu  !  I  think  you  have  taught  me 
to  obey  your  orders,  as  a  recruit  of  a  week 
obeys  the  corporal." 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  so  you  should,  you 
know,  — when  it  is  for  your  own  good." 

''  Well,  well,  my  little  love,  you  have 
given  me  my  breakfast  5  I  shall  want  nothing 
more  till  dinner  time ; — and  if  you  will  leave 
the  key  in  the  door,  if  my  old  comrade  Der- 
vieux,  or  your  little  friend  the  nun  should 
come,  they  can  let  themselves  in  —  Take  the 
third  part,  and  go  and  buy  thyself  a  pretty 
printed  cotton  gown." 

*'  Oh  no,  that  I  can  not,  papa." 

"  No  ! " 

"  No,  certainly.  —  Do  you  think  I  could 
leave  you  without  money,  that  I  might  have 
a  new  gown?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  have  a  leg,  if  you 
hav'n't  a  new  gown  ?  " 

''  But  only  look  papa — don't  you  like 
me  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  No,  ventre  bleu  I  my  darling,  you  are, 
Heaven  knows,  as  pretty  as  an  angel ; — but 
de  par  tons  les  diables !  1*11  have  no 
leg » 
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**  But  my  dearest- 


The  dispute  continued,  and  it  appeared 
uncertain,  whether  the  veteran,  or  the  little 
girl  would  have  been  victorious.  Probabi- 
lities were  in  favour  of  the  little  girl ;  but 
a  great  incident   interrupted   the   combat 

—  a  third  person  opened  the  door,  and  his 
appearance  silenced  the  belligerent  powers. 
Dervieux  entered. 

He  had  brushed  his  old  coat  with  un- 
usual care  —  he  had  cleaned  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  pohshed  the  buttons  of  his 
uniform — he  had  turned  the  loop  of  his 
military  hat ;  he  had  whitened  his  panta- 
loons, and  blackened  his  boots  —  in  three 
words,  he  was  en  grande  teniie — and  under 
his  arm  he  carried  something,  which  was 
very  thin,  and  very  long,  and  wrapped  up 
in  napkins. 

The  grave  and  solemn  air  ;  the  ceremo- 
nious bow,  with  which  Dervieux  entered 
the  room,  astonished  the  Captain  and 
Susanne — They  stood  staring  and  immov- 
able, while  Dervieux  slowly,  and  with  a 
certain  respect  in  his  manner,  unwrapped 
the  article  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  displayed 

—  the  most  perfect  of  wooden  legs  —  light, 
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symmetrical,  black  as  ebony — well  furnished 
at  one  end  with  bands  and  buckles;  ter- 
minated at  the  other  with  a  ring  of  copper, 
as  bright  as  gold. 

At  this  sight  the  Captain  started  ;  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  insensible  wood,  soon 
to  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself — 
his  breast  heaved — then,  without  testifying 
any  other  emotion,  and  without  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  object  before  him,  he  slowly 
stretched  out  his  hand,  took  that  of  the 
surgeon,  and  pressed  it. 

As  for  Susanne,  who  looked  at  the  leg 
with  all  her  eyes  —  a  sudden  shuddering 
seized  her,  which  obliged  her  to  sit  down, 
and  the  tears  streamed  —  tears,  almost  as 
bitter  as  those  which  she  had  shed,  upon 
that  cruel  day,  when  the  fatal  knife  severed 
for  ever  the  real  leg  of  the  brave  old  man. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Dervieux,  still  pre- 
serving his  grave  and  solemn  air,  '*  I  was 
the  man  to  sever  from  your  body — that  leg, 
which  a  Prussian  bullet  had  splintered  like 
a  wine  glass — the  operation  was  a  splendid 
one, — youmust  have  been  enchanted  with  it, 
— . .  and  you  ought  to  have  been  enchanted, 
it  lasted  only  two  seconds   and  a  half — 
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though  my  hand  did  tremble  a  little,  for 
wast  thou  not  under  it  ?" 

*'  Enchanted !  — ventre  bleu  !  comrade  I 
was  enchanted  —  and  for  my  part  you  must 
confess,  I  never  flinched,  though  I  was  sick 
enough,  —  and  did  not  even  sigh,  though 
you  hurt  me  confoundedly  —  and  par  tons 
les  comes  du  diable,  Dervieux, —  I  verily 
think,  if  I  had  held  a  Prussian  just  then  by 
the  throat —  ...  I  verily  think,  I  must  have 
throttled  him."    . 

"  That,  if  it  had  occurred,  would  have 
been  a  very  unlucky  circumstance.  Captain  ; 
for  passion  is  extremely  dangerous  in  these 
cases ;  it  produces  hemorrhage,  and  the 
consequence  may  be  fatal.  However,  you 
are  cured  at  last  —  I  have  robbed  you  of 
one  leg.  — .  . .  I  have  brought  you  another 
— . . .  I  hope  you  will  accept  it  from  the  hand 
of  an  old  friend  —  1  warrant  it  a  good  one, 
and  I  am  come  to  put  it  on  myself;  and 
then  we  can  go  together  to  mass,  as  we 
settled." 

"  To   mass,   my  good  friend ! You 

remind   me, diahle !    don't  you  think 

our  fellow- soldiers  will  laugh  a  little ;  if 
they  see  us  going  to  mass  ;  —  But  who 's 
afraid  ?     I  promised  I  would  go  —  and  go 
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I  will I  would  rather  have  gone  to  pa- 
rade ;  but  we  must  think  no  more  of 
parade,  with  a  wooden  leg,"  with  a  sigh  — 
**  Come,  come  friend,  put  me  together 
then  —  get  away  Susanne." 

**  Sir,  you  are  not  going  to  hurt  him." 

*'  No,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least  —  with  a 
cane,  and  with  your  arm,  or  mine,  your 
father  will  soon  be  able  to  walk  like  a  drill 
sergeant." 

"  Will  he  ?  —  with  that  —  " 

She  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  piece  of 
wood  that  was  shaped  more  like  a  huge 
long-necked  bottle  than  a  leg ;  and, 
smothering  a  sob,  she  kissed  her  father, 
and  went  away,  not  daring  to  look  again 
upon  the  terrible  object.  The  poor  little 
thing  went  into  her  room ;  but  she  could 
not  take  her  work  —  she  could  not  sit  down. 
Her  heart  was  full — she  walked  up  and 
down,  at  first  crying  sadly,  then  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  then  she  sat  down  —  then  she 
began  to  listen.  Some  moments  passed ; 
she  heard  conversation  going  on  ;  then  all 
at  once,  a  dull  heavy  sound,  as  of  the  re- 
peated sharp  strokes  of  something  striking 
the  floor. 

"  He  walks !    Papa  walks  I "  —  and  with- 
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out  waiting  for  more,  she  rushed  into  the 
other  room. 

The  Captain  had  crossed  his  apartment, 
and  there  he  was  in  his  uniform,  the  Cross 
of  Honour  upon  his  bosom; — he  was  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend ;  —  the  two  brave 
men  were  clasped  to  each  other's  breast, 
with  difficulty  restraining  their  tears.  At 
this  sight  —  the  sight  of  her  father,  once 
more  erect,  once  more  in  his  military 
dress — Susanne  .uttered  a  shrill  cry;  and 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  without 
knowing  what  she  did,  flung  her  arms 
round  the  terrible  wooden  leg,  and  wetted 
it  with  her  tears. 
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CHAPTEE  YIIL 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
the  good  Gerard's  room,  the  short-hmbed, 
long-nosed,  reverend  little  sister,  as  has 
been  related,  had  left  the  house,  and  was 
scudding  along  like  a  quail,  her  head  full  of 
some  new  project. 

This  nun  was  a  nun  after  rather  a  sin- 
gular sort ;  for  she  v/as  neither  a  bigot,  a 
fanatic,  nor  a  gossip ;  she  talked  little  of 
the  saints ;  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
black  gentleman,  nor  of  any  of  his  nume- 
rous train  of  black  spirits  and  white,  — 
white  spirits  and  grey,  —  with  which  the 
heads  of  Catholic  devotees  are  filled.  She 
never  menaced  people  with  the  place  below, 
and  thought  good  works  better  than  long- 
prayers  ;  so  that  a  saint  by  many  she 
would  not  be  esteemed ;  in  fact,  some 
called  her  a  liberal, — some  this, —  some  the 
other ;    she  cared  little  for  what  she  was 
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called.  —  She  went  her  own  way, — she  did 
not  forget  those  who  had  stood  her  friends 
in  their  day ;  —  but  politics  were  not  her 
business;  she  tended  her  sick,  she  begged 
for  her  poor.  "  Something  for  my  poor, — " 
from  the  duchess  of  to-day  as  from  the 
marquise  of  centuries,  —  it  was  all  the  same 
to  her ;  those  were  of  the  best  family, 
as  she  thought,  who  gave  the  most  Hbe- 
rally. 

In  short,  the  Soeur  Sainte  B.,  who,  in 
fact,  could  only  be  called  a  nun  in  partibus, 
for  she  was  not  under  a  vow  of  seclusion, 
travelled  along  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  mut- 
tering and  saying  to  herself,  "  It  seems 
then  that  the  Captain  is  poor  —  really  very 
poor ;  he  wants  a  loom  —  he  wants  to  be 
a  weaver.  —  It  is  very  right  of  him  —  labour 
is  always  the  resource  of  an  honest  man, 
and  God  bestows  his  blessing  on  bread 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  but  a 
weaver's  loom  is  no  trifling  affair,  it  will  cost 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  wooden  leg,  I  am 
afraid ;  the  good  man  must  have  a  loom 
as  well  as  a  leg.  —  Oh  dear !  what 's  to  be 
done  ?  What  an  expense  !  That  little  Su- 
sanne  really  is  an  angel, — that  is,  if  it  were 
right  to  compare  a  poor  mortal  to  one  of 
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the  heavenly  host.  The  good  little  thing  ! 
working  away  in  secret,  to  save  money  to 

buy  her  father  a  loom Bless  her,  poor 

child !  She  may  labour  night  and  day, 
wearing  her  eyes  and  strength  away,  put- 
ting sous  to  sous.  She  never  can  get 
enough  to  buy  a  loom  for  him,  and  thread 
for  his  web  !  Never,  never,  poor  little  crea- 
ture !  she  will  have  to  find  means  for  every 
day,  and  money  goes  so  fast.  —  Seigneur, 
Seigneur!  this  is  a  hard  business;  but  he 
must  have  a  leg  and  a  loom  ! 

For  my  part,  I  have  nothing  left.  I  settled 
my  accounts  yesterday,  the  legacy  is  ex- 
hausted, otherwise  —  but,  far  from  there 
being  any  left,  I  took,  by  mistake,  ten  crowns 
out  of  my  poor  prisoners'  money,  on  that 
account;  and  I  must  replace  it  out  of 
my  own  purse.  My  poor  prisoners  must 
not  be  wronged.  Well,  I  can  spare  my 
coffee  in  the  morning,  and  my  half  glass 
of  wine  in  the  afternoon,  for  two  months 
or  so,  and  that  will  settle  the  business;  if  I 
go  without  wine  and  coffee  till  the  Tous 
Saints,  all  will  be  right.  That's  rather  a 
sacrifice,  especially  the  coffee ;  but  I  must 
pay  my  prisoners  what  I  borrowed  for  my 
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sick.  — I  might  save  the  oil  of  my  veilleuse, 
I  could  do  without  that;  but  it  is  but  two 
sous  a  week,  and  what  is  that !  Alas ! 
less  than  the  poor  little  one's  savings! 
Seigneur!  Seigneur!  what  is  to  be  done, 
for  he  must  have  a  leg  and  a  loom  ? 

What  is  to  be  done  ? — What  have  I  done 
before?  Alas!  if  the  good  Josephine  were 
still  alive,  I  should  soon  be  at  the  Coicr  de 
la  Reine,  get  a  coucoii,  and  be  off  at  once. 
I  should  say  to.  that  tall  Swiss  who  knew 
me  so  well,  *  Pray  inform  Madame,  that 
the  Soeur  Sainte  B.  is  come.'  Madame 
would  say,  '  Shew  her  in,'  and  I  should 
say  to  Madame,  '  Madame,  an  old  officer 
of  the  Vieille  Garde  who  has  a  sweet 
daughter '" 

At  this  moment  the  sohloquy  of  the  little 
nun  was  interrupted  by  the  Gave,  gave! 
of  a  brilliant  equipage,  which  turned  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Galande,  and  dashed  to- 
wards the  Petit  Pont.  As  she  squeezed 
herself  against  the  wall,  she  looked  up,  and 
saw  one  of  the  glasses  of  the  carriage  sud- 
denly let  down  ;  a  head,  richly  dressed, 
appeared,  and  a  face,  tant  soit  yeu  fardee, 
gave  a  friendly  salute  and  smile  to  the 
little  nun,  who  had  not  time  to  return  this 
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recognition,  by  a  low  curtsy,  before  the 
carriage  was  gone. 

All  the  people  whom  this  said  equipage 
had  driven,  in  like  manner,  to  take  refuge 
close  to  the  wall,  now  walked  away ;  but 
the  nun  stood  for  an  instant,  musing.  She 
recollected  the  lady  in  the  carriage,  and 
she  said,  "  It  is  she,  no  doubt !  Yes,  most 
certainly  it  is  she  !  It  is  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise, who  kept  the  little  school  in  the  Rue 

de  B ,  who  made  her  scholars  net  bead 

purses,  which  I  sold  to  all  the  grand  ladies 
of  the  court  that  then  was.  How  often  I 
carried  petitions  and  letters  from  her  to  the 
good  Josephine!  Yes,  yes,  in  this  very  black 

bag !    So  it  is Then  it  was  the  turn 

of  Madame  la  Marquise  ;  now  it  is  the  poor 
Captain's.  The  will  of  God,  in  all  things, 
be  done.  —  But  now  I  do  not  know  whom 

to  go  to  for  this  poor  soldier  of  mine 

Seigneur!  Seigneur!  what  it  is  to  live  in 
these  revolutions  !  —  and  yet  he  must  have 
a  leg  and  a  loom. 

Well  I  Ah,  that's  a  droll  thought !  Yet 
why  not  ?  If  these  here  have  received 
from  those  there,  —  why  should  not  those 
there  receive,  in  their  turn,  from  these 
here;  —  Ay,   but  those   there  would,    and 
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did  give  to  these  here ;  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid,  these  hei'e  will  nol  give  to 
those  there.  —  Alas !  they  are  all  the  same 
to  me,  these  here  and  those  there;  they 
are  all  my  brethren,  and  he  who  suffers  and 
wants  the  most  is  the  favourite  child  for 
the  time.  God  has  not  shewn  me  that  one 
is  better  than  the  other. 

Come,  come,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  a 
great  sin.  I  have  asked,  and  got  so  much^r 
these  here,  —  why  should  I  not  get  some- 
thing/rom  them  ?  I  have  begged  alms  for 
many  a  poor  emigrant,  from  many  a  rich 
republican  ;  and  now  it  is  my  turn  to 
beg  alms,  from  a  rich  emigrant,  for  a  poor 
soldier  of  the  Republic ;  but  I  must  not 
say  that :  and  now  I  think  of  it,  soldiers 
of  all  kinds  were  wounded.  So  when  I 
speak  to  these  here,  I  shall  only  say,  to 
buy  a  leg  for  a  brave  soldier,  and  help 
him  to  maintain  his  child.  They  may 
think  what  they  please.  He  may  be  one 
of  Blucher's,  one  of  Wellington's,  they 
will  give  him  something.  I  shall  have  told 
no  untruth,  a  Frenchman  will  profit.  I 
shall  soon  have  enough  to  buy  him  a  leg 
and  a  loom,  and  if  there  is  a  little  left 
there  will  be  no  harm  done;  for  the  poor 
little  creature  sadly  wants  clothes." 
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Talking  thus,  the  Utile  mm  walked  so 
fast  that  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  she  were 
already  in  pursuit  of  her  rich  emigrants  ;  — 
while  the  singular  expression  of  her  sharp 
nose,  and  a  smile  a  little  malin,  shewed 
that,  nun  as  she  was,  she  had  all  the  wit  and 
address  of  her  sex  ;  qualities  she  knew  how 
to  bring  into  play,  for  the  purest  and  most 
benevolent  purposes. 

We  will  not  follow  the  nun  through  her 
peregrinations,  among  the  hotels  of  these 
here  —  suffice  it  to  say,  she  visited  them 
not  in  vain ;  their  enemies  affirm  that 
every  five-franc  piece  was  given  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  wounded  soldier  had  fought  in 
La  Vendee — the  more  charitable,  that  they 
had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  day,  when 
the  succour  which  they  needed  they  had 
received  from  those  who  had  not  fought  in 
La  Vendee.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  good 
nan  was  indefatigable  and  successful.  She 
filled  her  bag  with  crowns,  and  trotted 
gaily  home,  repeating  as  she  went,  **  He 
SHALL  have  a  leg  and  a  loom." 

And  thus  soliloquizing,  she  at  length 
reached  the  apartment  of  the  Captain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Arrived  there,  another  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  day  had -passed,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  warriors,  in  the  tenderest  interchange 
of  sentiments.  The  Captain  had  postponed 
his  determination  of  going  to  mass  till  he 
could  accompany  the  nun  and  his  little 
Susanne.  He  had  spent  part  of  the  morning 
practising  with  his  new  leg  in  the  chamber : 
first  from  his  bed  to  the  door;  then  from 
the  door  to  the  window;  then  from  the 
window  he  had  attempted  the  great  enter- 
prise of  visiting  Susanne's  room,  which  he 
now  saw  for  the  first  time.  The  apart- 
ment was  not  more  miserably  destitute  than 
his  own,  yet  the  brave  man  could  not  help 
casting  a  melancholy  glance  upon  the 
wretched  bed,  the  single  chair,  the  tattered 
curtain,  and  all  the  evidences  of  the  most 
sordid  poverty.     He  covered  his  eyes  for 
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a  moment  with  his  hands,  and  leaned  for 
support  upon  Dervieux. 

Susanne,  at  that  happy  age  when  external 
circumstances  are  scarcely  even  perceived, 
so  long  as  the  heart  is  glad  and  the  affections 
satisfied,  — jumped,  laughed,  and  played 
about  him,  with  all  the  happy  thoughtless- 
ness of  her  age — fourteen.  She  was  al- 
ready accustomed  to  the  wooden  leg  —  it 
was  neatly  turned  and  well  polished,  did 
not  seem  to  incommode  her  father  in  the 
least,  and  little  Susanne  was  already  friends 
with  it.  He  walked  so  well,  she  fancied  him 
already  leaning  upon  her  arm,  and  travelling 
up  the  grands  allees  of  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg;  and  her  delight  was  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  innocent  vivacity  of  her 
age. 

They  dined  early.  When  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  a  little  abated,  and  the  de- 
clining sun  threw  the  long  shadows  of  the 
high-roofed  houses  athwart  the  narrow^ 
streets,  the  Captain  said  — 

"  My  dear  friend,  and  my  pretty  Susanne, 
give  me,  each  of  you,  an  arm,  and  let  us  go 
to  the  Luxembourg,  and  try  this  leg." 

Little    Susanne    'jumped   for   joy  —  her 
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cheeks  became  the  colour  of  two  pome- 
granates, and  her  eyes  sparkled.  She  hur- 
ried to  fetch  her  hat  and  shawl ;  and  as 
she  arranged  them  before  the  triangular 
morsel  of  glass  which  served  her  for  a 
mirror,  she  said^ — 

"Oh  how  glad  I  am  to  have  a  shawl  and 
a  hat !  without  that  dear  little  nun  I  could 
not  have  taken  papa  to  the  Luxembourg. — 
How  I  will  kiss  her,  and  thank  her,  when 
she  comes  again !  " 

Then  fluttering  like  a  little  bird,  she  came 
back,  and  they  set  out. 

They  walked  very  softly  —  stopping  at 
the  slightest  obstruction. 

'*  Mais,  ventre  cent  mille  bleu !  I  shall 
march  yet,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa!  you  walk  beautifully; 
but  not  quite  so  fast  —  do  lean  on  me." 

They  entered  the  garden  by  the  side 
door,  which  opens  upon  the  Rue  de  VEnfer; 
and  they  walked  under  the  young  trees  of 
the  new  plantation,  now  softly  swaying  in 
the  light  wind,  before  a  parterre  covered 
with  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  the  softest 
turf;  the  whole  scene  being  animated  by  the 
light  dashing  of  the  silver  fountains;  and 
terminated  by  that  dark  green  curtain  of 
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foliage  which  is  formed  by  the  trees  of  the 
old  bosquet 

The  Captain  ahnost  shivered  with  plea- 
sure at  the  sight ;  the  pure  air  —  the  blue 
swelling  heavens  —  the  beaming  sun,  now 
shedding  his  yellow  evening  light  over  these 
majestic  groves  and  beauteous  gardens  — 
the  trees  waving  in  the  breeze  —  the  birds 
—  the  falling  waters ! 

"  Vive  la  France,^'  said  he  to  Dervieux. 
"  But  do  you  know  things  did  not  look  quite 
so  fine  when  you  and  I  returned  from  the 
United  States  in  179^,  after  planting  the 
Tree  of  Liberty ;  and  were  marched  off,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Messieurs  les  Prus- 
siens  in  Champagne.  We  must  confess  they 
have  planted  fine  gardens  here  since  then. 
Built  fine  houses  ; — opened  fine  streets  ;  — 
made  fine  roads;  — and  they  may  call  me  a 
Jacobin  for  saying  so  if  they  please,  and  I 
shall  care  no  more  for  it,  than  for  the  first 
cigar  we  smoked  together  in  1778>  on  board 
the  Count  d'Estang's  ship — when  I  was  only 
a  little  drum  boy,  and  you,un  gargon  d^apo- 
thecaire  —  Jacobin,  if  they  please  ; .  . . .  but 
I  maintain  that  these  are  fine  gardens,  and 
that  they  have  done  many  fine  things. 
Sit  down,  Susanne,  on  this  bench,  and  let 
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me  contemplate  this  superb  basin ;  for 
since  the  grand  manoeuvre  we  made  at 
Wagram  —  and  the  hollow  square  of  the 
Vieille  Garde  at  the  Mont  St.  Jean  —  no- 
thing ever  pleased  me  so  much  ;  and  I 
mean  to  come  here  every  day,  child." 

*'  Yes,  papa,  every  day.'* 

*'  But  what  do  I  see,  Cent  mille  diahles  ! 
—  Make  an  advance,  my  good  fellow— pre- 
sent arms — en  reconnaissance  !  —  qui  vive,** 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Captain  ? 
Come,  come,  sit*  down,  be  quiet — ^  what 
are  you  laying  hold  of  your  sword  for  — 
don't  you  see  what  it  is  ?  —  Two  Russian 
officers,  ....  with  some  English  and  Aus- 
trians,  who  are  walking  here  as  well  as  our- 
selves." 

"  Well,  well ,"  his  voice  changing, 

"  Give  me  your  arm.  —  Come  away,  my 
dear,  this  is  no  place  for  me.  —  We  are  not 
in  France,  my  dear  fellow.  Susanne,  this 
air  is  good  for  nothing,  it  seems  to  stifle 
me.  —  My  dear,  let  us  go  home  ;  you  shall 
open  my  casement,  that  will  be  air  enough 
for  me," 

The  Captain  rose  as  he  said  this ; 
Susanne  sighed,  and  rose  too.  Dervieux 
offered  his  arm  without  saying  a  word, — and 
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all  three  returned  to  the  Rue  des  deux 
Eglisea,  re-entered  their  humble  abode, 
and  ascended  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs. 

The  Captain  tried  to  recover  his  spirits. 

"  Susanne,"  said  he,  "  we  ought  to  cele- 
brate this  day,  —  a  day  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  me,  and  which  we  will  keep 
every  year  in  honour  of  our  friend.  — 
There,  come,  fetch  a  bottle  of  your  good 
Bourdeaux.  —  See  if  you  can't  find  some 
little  matter  or  another  —  take  the  second 
parcel  from  under  my  pillow." 

Susanne  went  out,  and  soon  returned ; 
—  the  table  was  spread,  the  deal  board 
covered  with  a  white  napkin,  and  upon  it, 
with  a  little  air  of  ceremony,  the  long- 
necked  bottle  of  Bourdeaux,  with  its  sealed 
cork,  was  placed,  and  three  glasses  also  ;  for 
in  the  improved  state  of  affairs,  Susanne 
had  thought  proper  to  add  one  additional 
wine-glass  to  her  possessions, — a  few  slices 
of  ham,  garnished  with  parsley,  and,  to 
make  the  fea'st  of  the  new  leg  complete,  a 
tart,  half  frangipane  and  half  prune,  com- 
pleted the  entertainment.  —  It  was  a  colla- 
tion —  un  amhigu  —  a  feast. 

The  Captain  was  delighted  to  offer  a  glass 
of  wine  to  his  friend.     Little  Susanne  was 
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in  ecstasies  at  the  idea  of  celebrating  her 
father's  recovery  by  a  fete !  Dervieux  en- 
joyed in  tranquil  silence  the  fruits  of  his 
own  sacrifice.  And  so  they  were  sitting, 
the  two  officers  on  the  two  chairs,  and 
Susanne  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  when  the 
little  nun,  sac  in  hand,  and  her  gown 
tucked  up  round  her,  pushed  the  door 
with  her  knee,  and  entered. 

She  stopped  surprised,  looked  at  the 
bed,  at  the  two  officers.  She  did  not  know 
the  Captain  in  his  'handsome  uniform. 

Every  one  arose.  Susanne  threw  her  arms 
round  her  neck.  Dervieux  presented  his 
hand  respectfully.  The  Captain,  holding 
out  a  glass,  cried  — 

*'  Come,  my  most  reverendissima  mother 
de  par  tous  les  diables  !  Come,  and  pledge 
us ;  for  you  have  restored  the  old  in- 
valid to  life  —  and  here  I  am,  walking 
like  the  best  to-day  —  thanks  to  that  worthy 
fellow  Dervieux,  and  his  leg  —  and  you  are 
the  pearl  of  recluses  —  so  to  your  health, 
most  reverend  mother." 

The  little  nun  recognised  the  Captain  by 
this  discourse,  and  did  not  wait  to  be 
pressed ;  she  took  Susanne's  glass,  in  which 
there  was  a  little  water,  and  pledged  the 
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two  whiskered  veterans  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world.  Then  she  sat  down 
on  Dervieux's  chair,  who  placed  himself  on 
the  bed  by  Susanne. 

"  Madame,  a  little  ham  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  children. 
I  have  been  trotting  about  all  day  without 
my  dinner." 

"  Come,  Susanne,  quick 's  the  word  — 
help  our  good  mother.  —  But,  no!  —  make 
haste  —  go  and  fetch  something  better  —  a 
beef-steak  —  a  fowl  —  a  creme  au  chocolat 
—  take  the  rest  of  my  leg  which  is  in  the 
parcel  under  the  pillow.  But,  my  dear 
sister !  would  you  like  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne ?  " 

"  Champagne !  my  dear  Captain  !  " 

The  little  woman  began  to  laugh  so 
heartily,  that  she  was  a  few  minutes  before 
she  could  recover  herself. 

"  Champagne !  "  said  she,  bursting  into 
fresh  fits  of  merriment.  When  she  had 
recovered  her  voice,  she  stopped  Susanne, 
who  was  just  taking  flight  upon  her  errand, 
protesting  she  would  taste  nothing  but 
what  was  on  the  table ;  for  she  seldom  or 
ever  partook  of  so  splendid  a  repast. 

"  Stay,  stay,  my  dear :   cut  me  a  morsel 
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of  ham,  and  give  me  a  little  bit  of  tart  —  I 
have  not  had  any  thing  so  nice  for  a  very 
long  time  :  and  so  to-day  I  must  commit  a 
little  venial  sin  of  gluttony.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  dining  every  day 
with  military  men,  so  I  must  have  another 
glass  of  wine  —  some  water  in  it,  though. 
Mademoiselle,  if  you  please.  Your  dinner 
seems  to  me  excellent  —  thank  Heaven  for 
it,  dear  Captain,  and  for  all  His  mercies. 
I  am  terribly  greedy  at  these  good  things ; 
but  don't  be  afraid,  I  shall  pay  my  scot. 
Take  my  bag,  little  woman ;  it's  rather 
heavy,  and  I  have  carried  it  a  long  way.  — 
Open  it,  if  you  please,  and  count  the 
money." 

Susanne  emptied  the  bag  upon  the 
table ;  there  was  a  heap  of  silver,  with 
some  pieces  of  gold.  She  counted  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  francs. 

"  You  have  miscounted,  my  dear  ;  there 
ought  to  be  one  hundred  and  ninety." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  —  I  did 
not  count  the  small  money.  Shall  I  put 
the  money  into  the  bag  again?" 

'*  No,  my  dear,  I  shall  want  the  bag." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  money, 
Madame?" 
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"  Why,  my  dear,  I  intended  you  should 
make  a  leg  and  a  loom  of  it.  But  since 
Heaven  has  furnished  you  with  a  leg  some 
other  way,  ....  why  you  have  only  to  get 
a  loom,  and  you  must  make  the  rest  go  as 
far  as  it  can." 

"  What's  this,  Madame  ?  —  more  of  the 
legacy?" 

"No,  M.  le  Capitaine — if  I  could  say 
yes,  I  believe  you  would  receive  the  money 
with  more  pleasure ;  but  that  cannot  be 
done.  —  If  for  a  great  purpose  I  have  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  silent  as  regards  the 
truth ;  not  to  speak  what  is  imtrue  I  re- 
gard as  a  sacred  obligation  towards  God 
and  man,  which  I  would  not  violate  for  the 
universe. 

'*  No,  M.  le  Capitaine,  this  money  does 
not  come  from  the  same  source  as  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  remit  to  you  before  :  but  be 
satisfied  this  is  as  justly  yours  ;  it  is  a  simple 
restitution,  or  if  you  like  it  better,  a  portion 
of  the  balance  of  a  vast  account,  between 
many  creditors,  and  many  debtors.  This 
account  is  intricate,  perhaps  it  will  never  be 
satisfactorily  settled ; . . . .  but  what  you  may 
confidently  believe  is,  that  this  little  sum  is 
not  more  than  vour  share  of  the  general 
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dividend.  Take  it,  then,  M.  le  Capitaine ; 
—  and  thank  Him  —  who  has  sent  this 
provision  for  a  brave  soldier ;  .  .  .  .  and, 
if  you  must  have  some  object  for  your  gra- 
titude here  below,  thank  your  dear  little 
girl,  who  was  labouring  secretly,  day  and 
night,  to  buy  you  a  loom.  He  who  despises 
none  of  his  poor  creatures  did  not  forget 
this  little  labourer  in  her  humble  cham- 
ber." 

The  captain,  tlie  surgeon,  and  the  little 
Susanne  were  astonished  at  this  answer, 
and  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  nun  ;  but 
prudent,  discreet,  and  delicate,  she  gave  no 
further  explanation. 

The  captain,  high-spirited, — proud  from 
his  profession,  —  delicate  from  character, 
wished  to  refuse. 

'*  To  whom  must  I  o^ive  the  monev  back," 
said  the  nun ;  "  it  is  yours,  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  brother ;  most  justly  yours.  No 
one,  save  God  and  the  four  now  here 
assembled,  knows  of  your  situation  :  be  as- 
sured your  honour  is  as  sacred  as  your  mis- 
fortunes, in  my  eyes ;  . . . .  what  passes  here 
is  confided  to  no  human  being.  You  know, 
my  children,  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
hidden  from  us — leave  all  to   Heaven  — 
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ask  not  to  know  more  than  is  given  to  you 
to  know — and  place  a  little  confidence  in 
the  Soeur  Sainte  B." 

The  Captain  looked  wistfully  at  his 
daughter  ;  Susanne  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  whispered  softly  in  his  ear — 
then  the  brave  man  gave  one  sigh,  and, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  nun,  who 
took  it  in  both  hers,  he  said :  — 

"  Ventre  mille  bleu  !  my  dear  sister  ;  you 
can  make  me  sing  to  any  tune  you  please ; 
and  I  will  sing  to  what  tune  you  please.  I'll 
even  go  to  confession  if  you  like  it.  I  owe 
you  a  mass  in  the  first  place — order  the 
best  that  is  to  be  had,  and  I  and  my  com- 
rade will  attend  it.  The  regiment,  you 
know,  need  hear  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter." 

The  little  sister  understood  the  spirit  of 
the  grande  armee  upon  such  subjects  too 
well  to  take  offence  at  this  escapade.  She 
was  accustomed  to  look  in  love  and 
charity  upon  all.  She  drew  away  her  hand 
with  a  little  cry,  for  the  Captain  pressed  it 
as  if  it  had  been  the  rugged  fist  of  a  grena- 
dier ;  and  then  she  laughed,  and  kissed 
Susanne,  who  was  blushing  up  to  the  eyes 
at  her  father's  last  speech,  and  whispered 
her — 
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"  If  your  papa  has  not  learned  his 
prayers,  my  child,  you  shall  pray  for  him. — 
Will  you  not?" 

''  Yes,  Madame,  that  I  will." 

The  nun  went  away,  leaving  hope,  peace, 
and  happiness  behind  her: — happiness  at 
the  present  relief — the  peace  that  waits 
upon  the  steps  of  love  —  the  hope  which 
the  means  of  honest  industry  afford. 

A  loom  was  bought :  the  brave  man  did 
not  despise  the  honest  labour  of  his  own 
hands.  Susanne,  happy  as  the  busiest  little 
bird,  arranged  her  small  household  affairs. 
—  Frugality  and  comfort — tender  love  and 
affectionate  gratitude — old  stories  of  their 
campaigns — and  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  there  were  not  always 
Russian  officers ;  so  passed  their  days.  We 
leave  them  ;  and  will  now  relate  who  and 
whence  was  the  Captain  Gerard,  and  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  little  Susanne. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    JACQUES,    FILS    DE    JACQUES,    ET    PETIT    FILS 
DE    JACQUES. 

Once  upon  a  time  —  that  is  to  say  long 
ago — in  le  hon  vieux  temps — ages  ago — 
for  three  ages  have  since  passed  away ;  that 
is  to  say  :  — 

The  Age  of  the  Revolution  ; 

The  Age  of  Napoleon  ;  and 

The  Age  of  the  Restoration  ; 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the 
beautiful  Loire,  not  very  far  from  the 
town  of  Angers,  was  situated  a  small  ob- 
scure village  whose  name  has  escaped  his- 
tory. 

A  dozen  fishermen,  about  twice  as  many 
husbandmen  ;  two  or  three  boat  builders,  a 
blacksmith,  a  sail-maker,  a  rope-maker,  a 
shoe-maker,  a  weaver,  a  cabaretier,  —  M.  le 
Cure,  his  housekeeper,  his  niece,  and  his 
beadle,  comprised,  in  those  days,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place. 
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In  this  little  community,  as  in  other 
communities^  there  were  inequalities  of 
rank,  talents,  and  fortune :  egalite  even 
here  refused  to  set  up  her  abode.  M.  le 
Cure  was  of  course  a  personage  of  quite  a 
different  consideration  from  the  rest ;  but 
among  the  good  people  themselves,  here  as 
elsewhere,  the  accidental  gifts  of  nature  or  of 
fortune  asserted  and  obtained  their  due  pre- 
eminence :  and  pre-eminent  among  them 
all  stood  Maitre  Jacques,  fils  de  Mathurin 
Jacques,  'petit  fits  d' Andre  Jacques — always 
Jacques,  from  father  to  son,  time  imme- 
morial. 

And  from  time  immemorial,  also,  the 
family  of  Jacques  had  been  weavers  — 
from  father  to  son,  at  the  loom  they  had  be- 
gun and  finished  their  course,  if  course  it 
could  be  called,  laying  one  thread  over  the 
other  from  generation  to  generation  —  in 
the  corner  of  an  obscure  village,  dwelling 
among  their  own  people,  unknowing  and 
unknown  of  all  the  world  beside.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  family  of  Jacques, 
weavers  from  father  to  son,  was  very  far 
from  being  unknown  or  undistinguished  — 
they  enjoyed  a  reputation,  certainly,  and 
not  exactly  of  the  most  reputable  kind  — 
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from  father  to  son  they  had  not  only  been 
weavers  but  drunkards  — ;  not  only  drunk- 
ards but  mauvais  sujetSy  quarrelsome  and 
extravagant ;  spending  on  Sunday  at  the 
public- house  all  the  earnings  of  the  week, 
and  then  going  home  and  beating  their 
wives,  instead  of  feeding  them. 

Maitre  Jacques,  the  possessor,  in  I76O,  of 
the  honours  and  qualities  of  his  race,  from 
which  most  assuredly  he  did  not  derogate  ; 
could  not  be  exactly  accused  of  this  last 
enormity,  not  at  present  possessing  a  wife 
to  beat ;  so,  till  1763,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  beating  every  body  else. 

He  was  very  much  respected  by  the 
whole  village —  he  had  powerful  fists,  broad 
shoulders,  the  limbs  of  an  athletic  —  and 
such  an  effectual  manner  of  putting  a  stop 
to  all  contradiction,  by  tossing  objectors 
out  of  windows,  or  felling  them  with  blows 
that  might  have  felled  an  ox  —  that  Maitre 
Jacques'  arguments  were  usually  without 
replique  —  and  he  not  only  tyrannised  over 
the  whole  village,  but  he  enjoyed  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  enjoyed  by  many  great  men, 
that  of  being  extremely  admired  and  adored 
for  his  very  tyranny  itself. 

Maitre  Jacques  had  now  arrived  at  the 
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age  of  thirty  years  —  he  could  write,  read, 
and  cast  accounts  —  drink  ten  bottles  (not 
quite  of  port),  thrash  one  after  another  the 
four  biggest  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 

—  could  hft  by  one  effort  of  his  powerful 
shoulder  a  cart  out  of  the  miry  rut  —  no 
small  effort  on  a  French  by-road  —  and 
shake  every  window  in  the  church  when 
he  sung  the  mass  at  Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
Christmas.  The  lads  feared  and  envied  — 
every  girl  in  the.  village  was  in  love  with 

—  him. 

But  the  Omphale  to  this  Hercules  at 
last  appeared —  Madeleine  the  daughter 
of  Jean  the  cobbler  —  the  best  spinner  and 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world  —  twenty 
years  of  age  —  gay,  maline,  with  cheeks  like 
rosy  apples,  and  eyes  like  sloes  —  stout,  ac- 
tive, brisk  \  with  shining  white  teeth,  and 
shining  black  hair,  her  spindle  in  her  hand, 
singing  like  a  nightingale,  or  rather  like  a 
hundred  nightingales.  As  there  was  only  one 
Jacques  in  the  parish,  so  most  assuredly 
there  was  only  one  Madeleine  —  and  he 
brutal  to  all  the  world  beside  —  to  her 
was  complaisance  and  flattery  itself:  they 
danced — they  laughed — they  went  through 
the  usual  rustic  forms  of  courtship  j  and  then 
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they  went  to  M.  le  Cure  ;  and  Madeleine, 
envied  by  every  pretty  coquette  in  the 
parish,  secured  her  prize. 

They  were  married  early  in  I763  ;  and 
January  14th,  I764.,  M.  le  Cure  baptized 
their  first-born,  the  little  Jean  Louis,  legi- 
timate son  of  Jacques  the  weaver,  and  of 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  Jean,  spinner,  —  a 
fine  bawUng  infant,  who  seemed  to  promise 
fairly  towards  maintaining  the  honours  of 
his  race. 

The  birth  of  a  son,  a  first-born,  is  an 
event  as  interesting  to  the  poor  spinner  in 
the  village,  as  to  the  Queen  in  her  palace 
—  the  future  fate  of  the  young  stranger  as 
anxious  a  subject  of  solicitude  — of  the  first- 
born, yes. — But  for  t!ie  rest !  — alas  !  misery 
and  want  have  too  often  destroyed  those  fine 
imaginations  that  played  round  the  fancy 
of  every  young  mother, 

Maitre  Jacques,  himself,  was  somewhat 
of  an  esprit  tort — he  despised  all  these 
predictions  —  laughed  at  his  wife — and  was 
off  to  the  public-house  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  his  first-born  according  to  his  own 
notions. 

Before  his  marriage,  Maitre  Jacques  was 
not  usually  drunk   more  than  once  a  week, 
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and  such  exemplary  temperance  lasted  ac- 
tually through  the  honeymoon — and  indeed 
with  some  exceptions  until  the  present  time. 
But,  proud  of  being  a  father  —  proud  of 
having  something  to  boast  of,  over  his  cups 

—  or  tired  of  home  —  of  Madeleine  and 
her  baby  —  the  habit  was  insensibly  formed 
of  drinking  two  days  instead  of  one,  and 
twice  a  week  Jacques,  now  frequented  the 
public-house. 

His  friends  said,  — 

*^  Jacques,  thou   wilt   be  ruined  —  now 
thou  art  a  housekeeper,  and  a  married  man 

—  a    father  —  thee  shouldst    take    better 

heed  of  things Children  cost  a  power  of 

money  —  a  wife  at  home  cannot  get  much 

—  Jacques  thee  must  not  go  so  oft  to  the 
public-house  —  thee  shouldst  be  at  thy 
loom." 

To  all  which  Jacques  answ^ered, — 
"  Ye  are  a  parcel  of  fools,  and  talk  like 
apes,  —  the  more  children  I  have  the 
richer  I  shall  be  ;  little  Jean  Louis  grows 
like  a  young  plant — as  soon  as  he's  big 
enough  —  to  the  shuttle  with  him,  like  his 
father  before  him.  —  All  must  work  in  my 
house  —  thus  it  was  with  me —  thus  has  it 
been  in  our  house  from  father  to  son  —  it's 
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not  going  to  stop  now — and  little  Jean 
Louis,  though  I  love  him  as  the  apple  of 
my  eye,  must  work  or  be  flogged  like  the 
rest  of  us  —  Madeleine  will  spin  for  us 
both  ;  so  do  you  see  —  I  shall  have  double 
gains,  and  may  get  drunk  twice  instead  of 
once  a  week." 

As  usual,  Jacques  was  acknowledged  to  be 
in  the  right,  or  rather  every  one  was  si- 
lenced. Madeleine,  too,  was  silent,  but 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  argument. 
She  saw  the  loom  neglected,  the  cupboard 
bare,  the  purse  empty.  She  had,  indeed, 
once  ventured  to  humbly  make  her  protest, 
but  Jacques  beat  her  twice,  and  Madeleine 
said  no  more. 

However  Maitre  Jacques  was  an  excellent 
workman  when  he  so  pleased,  and  when  he 
sat  down  in  earnest  to  his  loom,  the  shuttle 
absolutely  flew  ;  so  that  the  cupboard  was 
from  time  to  time  filled  and  the  purse  re- 
plenished ;  and  Madeleine,  who  was  of  a 
sweet  and  cheerful  temper,  still  thought 
herself  the  most  favoured  of  her  sex  with 
her  Hercules. 

Jean  Louis  increased  in  strength  and 
stature  ;  his  father  took  him  sometimes  to 
the  public-house,  which  little  Jean  Louis 
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most  especially  enjoyed,  because  there  his 
father  let  him  be  quiet;  —  at  home  the  rod 
was  already  in  requisition  more  than  was 
quite  agreeable, . . . ,  when  M.  le  Cure  was 
again  called  upon  to  baptize  another  little 
Jacques  by  the  name  of  Nicolas,  who  en- 
tered this  sorrowful  world  the  20th  of  July, 
1769. 

This  infant  was  as  fair  and  delicate,  as  liis 
brother  was  robust  and  hardy;  his  eyes 
blue,  his  features  small,  and  his  expression 
gentle  as  that  of  a  little  girl ;  the  poor  mo- 
ther felt  a  tenderness  more  than  common 
for  this  fair  and  delicate  creature.  Alas  ! 
all  a  mother's  love  was  more  than  needed 
here. 

Maitre  Jacques  did  not  improve  as  years 
rolled  on,  as  poor  Madeleine  grew  feebler, 
and  his  two  sons  bigger :  he  used  his 
whip,  and  he  added  to  his  potations ;  the 
loom  often  stood  still — the  rod  was,  alas, 
often  in  requisition.  Poor  Madeleine  again 
saw  all  the  fruits  of  their  mutual  labour  pass 
to  the  public-house  ;  again  she  ventured  a 
remonstrance,  and  was  in  the  usual  manner 
silenced. 

The  poor  Madeleine  continued  to  spin, 
but  the  songs  of  the  nightingale  were  too 
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often  succeeded  by  sobs  and  tears.  She 
looked  at  her  children,  and  consoled  her- 
self as  she  could  with  anticipating  great 
things  promised  by  the  future ;  and  so  in 
hopes  on  one  hand,  and  patient  endurance 
on  the  other,  nine  years  insensibly  slipped 
away  ;  leaving  no  impression  of  their  flight 
but  in  the  faded  cheeks  and  wrinkled  brow 
of  poor  Madeleine,  —  the  increased  bulk 
and  ruddy  strength  of  her  brutal  husband, 
—  and  in  the  growth  of  the  two  little  boys. 

Louis  Jacquot,  or,  as  he  was  called  shortly, 
Jacquot,  and  Nicolas  had  now  attained, 
the  one  tlie  age  of  twelve,  the  other  of 
eight  years. 

Jacquot  was  in  complexion  a  perfect 
Spaniard,  dark,  robust,  large-limbed — vi- 
gorous and  bold  —  his  inclinations  were 
all  for  action :  he  was  engaged  in  every 
species  of  mischief — mind  and  body  ever 
in  motion  —  not  a  cat  could  live  in  peace 
in  his  neighbourhood  —  not  a  dog  but  had 
tried  the  tin  kettle  —  as  for  the  Come 
Muse,  in  vain  his  mother  had  him  taught 
on  a  Sunday,  he  could  not  even  hold  it  in 
his  fingers  —  but  no  sooner  was  Maitre 
Jacques  safely  disposed  of  at  the  public- 
house,   than  away  went  the   shuttle  —  up 
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went  the  handle  of  the  broom  —  and 
Jacques  was  performing  the  manual  exer- 
cise, or  beating  the  drum,  as  if  he  would 
have  brought  the  house  about  his  ears. 

Nicolas  was  not  quite  eight.  He  was  a 
sweet  and  delicate  child  —  his  soft  silken 
hair  fell  in  curls  over  his  large  blue  eyes  — 
which,  when  speaking,  he  would  fix,  with  an 
expression  of  sensibility  and  feeling,  on  the 
face  of  the  person  addressed  —  very  unlike 
the  usual  coarsa  character  of  an  ordinary 
countenance  —  and  most  particularly  unlike 
the  gay  mutin  expression  of  his  brother 
Frank's  face.  He  was  timid,  caressing  and 
docile  ;  and  could  not  even  see  an  animal 
hurt  without  being  moved  to  shed  tears. 
While  Jacquot  went  through  his  exer- 
cise—  beat  the  drum  —  mounted  the  cup- 
board-door with  the  forlorn  hope  —  and 
carried  at  the  point  of  bayonet  (the  end 
of  his  broom)  his  mother's  chair  and  spin- 
ning  wheel ....  the  little  Nicolas  was  lying 
in  a  corner  engaged  with  any  morsel  of  paper 
that  he  could  get  possession  of;  drawing, 
with  a  bit  of  burnt  wood,  every  object  that 
surrounded  him  —  the  cat  —  the  chair  — 
the  water  jug  —  the  bed  —  birds  —  trees  ^ — 
nuts  —  flowers — for  hours  together,  guided 
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by  the  native  instinct  of  genius.  He  at- 
tempted his  mother's  profile,  and  jumped 
about  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  when  a  neigh- 
bour, entering  by  accident,  observed  the 
hkeness. 

As  far  as  the  development  of  their  native 
instincts  was  concerned,  Madeleine  did  the 
best  thing  she  could  —  she  left  them  a 
good  deal  to  themselves  —  Jacques  plied 
his  rod  vigorously  —  but  every  evil  has  its 
countervailing  good  —  Jacques  was  for  the 
most  part  of  his  time  at  the  public-house. 

Never  did  children  entertain  a  fonder 
affection  for  each  other  than  did  these  two 
Uttle  brothers  of  temperaments  so  different 

—  they  loved  one  another  with  that  passion- 
ate warmth  which  distinguishes  the  affec- 
tions of  childhood.  Nicolas  would  leave  his 
drawing,  though  engaged  in  the  last  touch 
of  his  ox  or  ass  —  the  delightful  addition 
of  a  tail — that  tail,  which  makes  the  creature 
instantly  assume,  the  appearance  of  a  crea- 
ture, instead  of  that,  of  a  four-legged  stool. 
Nicolas  would  leave  all,  when  Jacquot  called 

—  when  Jacquot  was  pleased  to  command 
a  general  attack  upon  pigs  or  fowls  ....  and, 
in  return,  when  all  the  little  vagabonds 
came  shouting,  fighting,  squabbling  out  of 
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the  village  school  —  woe  to  the  child  who 
dare  attack  the  gentle  blue- eyed  Nicolas. 
Jacquot  had  a  pair  of  fists  instantly  in 
action. 

They  were  both  generous,  warm-hearted, 
intelligent  and  affectionate  ;  yet  so  exactly 
the  reverse  of  each  other  in  strength,  look, 
character,  and  disposition,  who  could  have 
believed  them  to  have  been  brothers  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

THE    FIRST    ADVENTURES    OF    JEAN    LOUIS    JACQUES. 

*'  Vade  retrd  /"  dark  and  terrible  shadow 
—  dark,  terrible,  mysterious  death  —  alas  ! 
unsparing  reaper — cold  phantom  with  thy 
cruel  unsparing  scythe  —  and  must  the 
mother  go — the  mother  too — the  young 
mother?  Is  there  no  exception  even  for 
her  ?  —  Must  she  leave  her  little  ones  on  this 
cold  bleak  world — the  tenderest,  the  most 
helpless  of  created  beings  —  the  young 
motherless  child  ?  Alas !  even  she  must 
depart. 

Maitre  Jacques  is  at  the  alehouse — his 
grey  waistcoat  has  black  buttons — he  is 
drinking  four  pints  in  place  of  three  ;  Jean 
Louis  Jacques  is  fighting  among  the  little 
boys  of  the  village,  with  a  strip  of  black  crape 
round  his  blue  cap  ;  and  Nicolas,  his  little 
heart  full,  and  tears  in  his  large  blue  eyes, 

E    5 
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is  sitting  behind  the  door,  drawing  the 
figure  of  a  coffin,  on  which  he  writes  the 
word  Maman, 

Poor  Madeleine !  she  is  gone — no  longer 
the  Madeleine  of  the  rosy  cheeks,  black 
jet  eyes,  laughs,  jests,  and  songs  like  a 
nightingale  ; — that,  indeed,  had  long  passed 
away  ;  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  pale, 
wrinkled,  nervous,  feeble  wife. 

A  sudden  acute  disorder  had  seized  upon 
a  form    so  extenuated,  and  soon  all   was 

over and    Madeleine   sleeps    under 

the  sod,  with  the  thousands  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  wives,  —  victims  of  bru- 
tality, selfishness,  and  debauchery ;  who  have 
slept  there  before  her.  —  And  her  two  poor 
little  boys !  .  .  .  . 

It  was  about  six  months  from  the  day 
on  which  the  poor  children  had  followed 
their  mother  to  the  grave ;  and  had  re- 
turned to  their  cold  and  empty  home ; 
that  one  day,  after  having  flourished  the 
rod  with  still  more  severity  than  usual, 
and  set  his  two  children  to  their  tasks, 
— for  it  must  be  observed  that  Maitre 
Jacques  had  become  a  most  unrelenting 
taskmaster, — resolving  to  make  up  by  his 
children's  labours  for  the  time  and  money 
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he  chose  to  waste  himself, —  Maitre  Jacques 
then,  having  flourished  his  rod,  and  left  the 
children  at  work,  went  out  to  the  public- 
house  as  usual. 

Jean  Louis,  who  had  received  his  casti- 
gation  with  a  sullen  lowering  countenance 
of  defiance,  had  taken  the  shuttle  into  his 
unwilling  hands,  it  is  true,  but  he  passed  it 
slowly  between  the  threads  ;  and,  no  sooner 
was  his  father's  departing  footstep  heard, 
than  he  dashed  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
chamber,  darted  from  the  loom,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  spindle  which  Nicolas  held,  broke 
the  thread  with  his  teeth,  tore  the  flax 
in  pieces  with  his  hands,  and  flinging  it  on 
the  ground,  trampled  it  furiously  under 
foot ;  then,  with  cheeks  on  fire,  and  eyes 
sparkling,  he  began  to  leap  wildly  upon  the 
bed,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  madness. 

Nicolas,  his  cheeks  blistered  with  tears, 
and  still  smarting  from  the  barbarous  chas- 
tisement he  had  received,  gazed  terrified, 
and  almost  stupidly  at  his  brother;  he 
thought  he  was  mad,  or  furious,  like  the 
great  black  cat  which  he  had  seen  the  boys 
tormenting  the  evening  before :  and  the 
poor  little  fellow,  seeing  the  cupboard  open, 
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crept  in,  and  sat    shivering  in  a 

his  eyes  intent  upon  the  wild  gestures  of 

the  excited  Jacquot. 

Jean  Louis  ran  to  the  cupboard,  dragged 
Nicolas  out  with  vehemence,  and  catching 
him  in  his  arms  clasped  him  to  his  breast, 
and  passionately  wiping  his  round  chubby 
and  blubbering  cheeks,  exclaimed,  '*  Don't 
be  afraid,  Nicolas !  I  am  not  angry  with 
you." 

**  But  you  are  angry,  or  why  do  you 
dance  about  so  ?  " 

"  To  get  rid  of  the  pain  of  the  rod." 

"Does  it  hurt  you  so?  —  and  yet,  you 
never  cry!*' 

''  Because  I  would  rather  die,  than  cry!" 

"Oh!  that's  not  true;  you  cried  sadly 
when  Mama  died." 

"  That's  a  different  thing.  I  can  cry,  and 
I  will  cry  for  Mama  as  long  as  I  live ;  but  I 
won't  cry  for  his  rod  —  and  . ,  .  Mind,  Ni- 
colas, if  you  like  he  shall  never  flog  either 
of  us  again." 

"  Then  give  over  —  he'll  flog  us  terribly 
when  he  comes  back,  if  we  don't  set  to 
work." 

"  Bah !  bah !  —  his  tasks  are  too  hard  — 
I  can't  do  it  —  he'll  always  beat  us  —  it's 
no  use  trying." 
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*'  Ah  !  when  Mama  was  ahve  she  used 
to  help  us  ;  and  Papa  dared  not  beat  us 
so  hard  before  her.  But  there's  nobody 
to  take  our  part  now." 

"  Yes,  there  is  —  Fll  take  care  of  us  — 
we'll  take  care  of  ourselves  —  we  are  strong 
enough.  Hark,  Nicolas,  are  you  a  brave 
lad!" 

**  I  don't  know.  —  Are  you  ?  " 

"  Am  I !  —  that  I  am.  Then  take  your 
cap,  and  I'll  take  mine,  and  let  us  be  off." 

**  Oh,  no !  I  don't  want  to  play." 

"  Play !  —  no,  you  dunce  !  —  not  play  — • 
no,  I  mean  go  and  seek  our  fortunes." 

**  Our  fortunes  !  —  Oh,  brother  !  where 
can  we  go." 

"  Where  ?  —  Every  where  :  the  world 's 
big  enough,  —  there  are  plenty  of  villages 
in  it ;  —  we  will  run  fast  that  they  mayn't 
catch  us,  and  then  we  will  go  a  long,  long  way. 
When  thou'rt  tired  I  will  carry  thee;  .... 
if  the  children  affront  thee,  I'll  beat  them. 
And  when  we  are  a  great  way  off,  we'll  say 
we  have  lost  ourselves,  —  that  we  are  poor 
fellows  that  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
— that  we  want  to  be  soldiers,  and  serve 
the  King.  They'll  give  us  ten  crowns 
a-piece,  I  know,  because  grandpapa  Jean 
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got  that ;  I  heard  him  tell  Mother  Martha; 

—  they'll  give  us  a  hat  and  a  fine  blue  coat 

—  and  soup  every  day.  I'm  a  big  fellow; 
I  shall  be  a  general  —  and  you  shall  be 
drummer  to  the  regiment.  Come,  Nicolas, 
get  your  cap  —  give  me  your  hand,  there's  a 
lad,  and  let's  be  off." 

"  Oh,  no !  no !  brother,"  drawing  back, 
and  hesitating. 

**  Why  ?  —  You  dare  not ! ! .  .  . 

A  long  discussion  ensued  between  the 
two  children.  The  intrepid  Jacquot  stuck 
to  his  project ;  it  was  the  first  fruit  of  his 
reflections  upon  the  brutal  treatment  he 
received  :  he  had  pondered  upon  it,  exa- 
mined it,  ripened  it  in  his  little  heart  for 
some  time,  as  the  only  means  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  father,  and  the  bar- 
barous inflictions  of  the  rod ;  he  clung  to 
it  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  most  resolute 
and  determined  character ;  and  of  a  most 
daring,  but,  alas !  most  ignorant  child. 

Nicolas — less  enterprising,  less  spirited, 
more  enduring  and  more  submissive  — 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  such  self-assertion ; 
he  clung  to  the  cottage  he  knew  so  well, 
and  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  which 
haunted  every  corner  of  the  room.     He 
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trembled  still  more  as  his  young  imagina- 
tion painted  him  upon  the  great,  the  in- 
finite high  road,  with  no  one  but  his 
brother,  — that  high  road,  the  termination 
of  which,  excites  such  a  feeling  of  mysterious 
undefined  terror  in  the  minds  of  young 
children.  He  thought  of  the  dark  —  the 
dreadful  dark  —  the  woods  —  the  wolves. 
Poor  little  Nicolas !  —  he,  who  was  afraid 
even  of  the  familiar  cows  and  horses,  of 
the  guns  of  the  gardes-chasses  /  .  . .  These 
were  not  the  best  dispositions  for  the  future 
general  officer  —  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  case,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing  —  the  difficulty,  nay,  im- 
possibility, for  two  little  fellows  of  the  age 
of  eight  and  thirteen,  even  to  get  en- 
rolled ;  a  difficulty  which,  experienced  as  he 
thought  himself,  had  never  once  suggested 
itself  to  the  enterprising  mind  of  Jean  Louis. 

And  so  he  continued  to  preach  war, 
glory,  liberty,  and  independence, — not  very 
well  understanding  what  he  was  talking 
about ;  while  his  poor  little  brother  kept 
crying  bitterly,  without  very  well  knowing 
why. 

But  Jacques  would  not  go  without  his 
brother. 
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"  If  I  leave  thee,"  said  he,  "  thou  wilt 
only  be  beaten  twice  as  much  —  thou  wilt 
be  obliged  to  do  both  our  tasks  ;  and  there 
is  no  Mama  now  to  hide  thee,  or  speak  up 
for  thee :  thou  wilt  be  very  miserable ; 
and  I  shall  be  very  unhappy,  because  I 
shall  be  sure  thou  art  unhappy.  Come, 
Nicolas,  don't  be  a  fool  —  take  thy  cap." 

"  No,  no,  I  dare  not!"  was  the  burden  of 
the  poor  little  one's  answer. 

"  Very  well !  I  shall  go  by  myself,"  said 
the  other,  resolutely. 

"  Then  I  shall  do  nothing  but  cry,  and 
I  shall  never  eat  any  thing  more,"  replied 
the  timid  and  gentle  little  child. 

But  his  intrepid  brother  kept  repeating, 
**  Come  along  with  me  —  Come  along  with 
me,  let  us  go  for  soldiers." 

And  Jean  Louis  pulled  Nicolas  by  the 
hand,  and  Nicolas  resisted  and  held  fast 
by  the  cupboard-door ;  and  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  the  two  little  fellows  had  left  the  loom 
and  the  spindle,  forgetting  that  the  moment 
must  come  when  their  father  would  return. 
And  so  he  did,  and  appeared  upon  the 
threshold,  just  as  Jean  Louis  was  preparing 
to  end  his  argument,  by  carrying  his  little 
brother  away  upon  his  shoulders. 
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He  looked  up  and  beheld  the  coarse, 
bloated,   inflamed  countenance   of  Maitre 

Jacques It  was  as  the  head  of  Medusa 

to  the  two  unfortunate  children  :  and  the 
inevitable  whip  soon  flourished  over  their 
heads  as  the  hissing  serpents  of  the  Furies. 

The  delicate  Nicolas  flung  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  gliding  under  the  bed,  dis- 
appeared like  a  worm  in  the  earth ;  but 
Jean  Louis,  recovering  after  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise  and  terror,  stood  still, 
firm  and  resolute,  before  his  father ;  his 
eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  brutal  savage. 

'*  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  young 
rascals  ?  " 

*'  We  are  at  play,  father." 

**  At  play,  you  little  scoundrels!  —  and 
who  gave  you  leave  to  play  ?  " 

<«  We  gave  ourselves  leave.  Why  should 
we  not  play,  while  you  are  at  the  ale- 
house ?  " 

Maitre  Jacques  was  struck  dumb  for  the 
moment  —  petrified  as  it  were  by  the  cool- 
ness and  daring  of  the  child ;  but  this  ap- 
parent calm  was  the  precursor  of  a  most 
dreadful  storm :  he  shook  the  terrible  lash, 
roaring  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  '*  Have 
you  done  your  task  ?  " 
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"  No,  father." 

**  No !  little  wretches  !  —  How  the  d— 1 ! 
not  a  thread  wound  —  not  a  shuttle  thrown ! 
Come  here,  come  here,  both  of  you.  —  Down 
on  your  knees  this  moment  —  I'll  teach  you 
to  play." 

**  Don't  come,  Nicolas  ;  stay  under  the 
bed,  and  don't  be  afraid.  /  broke  the 
thread  —  /threw  the  shuttle  on  the  floor 
—  I  would  not  let  Nicolas  work  —  I 
forced  him  to  play  ; — 'flog  me  as  much  as 
you  will,  I  don't  care  —  I  will  never  ask 
your  pardon,  —  I'll  sing  —  I'll  dance  —  I'll 
tear  your  cloth  —  I'll  kick  your  loom  to 
pieces." 

**  You  will,  you  little  dog ! I'll  teach 

you  to  dance." 

Dreadful,  dreadful  was  the  scene  that 
followed. 

Furiously  did  the  father  lash  the  noble 
boy,  extended  upon  the  bed  under  which 
the  gentle  Nicolas  sli udder ed  and  trem- 
bled—  his  little  heart  beating  till  he  was 
ready  to  expire. 

Not  so  Jean  Louis  ;  the  agony  seemed 
only  to  excite  in  him  a  more  dauntless 
spirit  of  resistance. 

He  shouted,    he   laughed,  he  bounded 
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under  the  blows,  he  screamed  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  voice  "  Malbrook  s'en  vat  en 
guerre,^^  a  tune  then  universally  common 
in  France  ;  the  blows  redoubled,  till  little 
Nicolas— love  conquering  his  ecstasy  of 
terror  —  sprang  from  under  the  bed  ;  and 
seizing  his  father  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
screamed  with  all  his  might. 

The  noise  roused  the  neighbours.  Si- 
monde,  Barbara,  Veronica,  Martha, — the 
good  women,  batter  at  the  door,  force  it 
open,  screeching  and  crying  *'  murder."  — 
One  catches  up  little  Nicolas  in  her  arms, 
who  faints  away  ;  two  others,  assisted  by 
their  husbands,  —  who  ran  in  from  a  neigh- 
bouring forge,  —  seize  the  terrible  giant  by 
the  arms,  and  get  possession  of  the  whip ; 
whilst  Simonde  and  Barbara  snatch  from 
the  mattress, — where  he  was  still  bounding, 
leaping,  and  shouting,  in  almost  a  paroxysm 
of  madness, —  the  wounded,  bruised,  half- 
murdered,  but  yet  invincible  boy. 

They  carried  him  away,  they  undressed 
him,  they  rubbed  his  wounds  with  oil, 
they  caressed  him,  they  embraced  him, 
they  comforted  him — Good,  pitying,  honest 
hearts ! — whilst  imprecations  saluted  Maitre 
Jacques  on  all  sides  ;  until  he,  ashamed  and 
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sobered,  but  not  corrected,  sneaked  away 
to  the  ale-house,  to  drown  disagreeable 
feelings  in  fresh  potations. 

The  good  women  had  given  Jean  Louis 
a  little  wine,  repeating,  as  they  rubbed  the 
oil  upon  his  bruised  shoulders,  ''  How 
could  he  find  in  his  heart  to  treat  the  child 
so  !  "  Jean  Louis  still  answering  proudly, 
"It  does  me  no  harm,"  though  he  was  burn- 
ing and  shivering  in  turns  with  fever. 
At  length  the  poor  children  were  taken 
home,  and  put  to  bed ;  the  gentle  Nicolas 
perhaps  a  still  greater  sufferer  than  his 
brother.  The  good  old  Simonde  brought 
her  spinning-wheel,  and  sat  by  them  till 
their  father's  return  ;  sighing  and  repeating 
as  she  twisted  the  thread  on  her  fingers  — 

"  Poor  motherless  bairns  ;  what  is  to 
become  of  you?  " 

Ten  o'clock  struck  — 

Two  hours  before  this  the  evening  bell 
had  summoned  to  their  firesides  the  in- 
dustrious and  orderly  among  the  inhabitants 
—  door  after  door  had  shut,  and  the  noise 
and  stir  of  the  little  village  had  sank  into 
silence. 

When,  the  first  to  enter  the  alehouse, 
and  the  last  to  leave  it,   Maitre  Jacques 
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crossed  his  threshold  once  more — old 
Simonde  took  up  her  wheel,  and  slowly 
departed  ;  he  put  out  his  lamp,  crept  to 
bed,  and  might  be  heard  snoring  upon  his 
mattress. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  March  when  the 
nights  are  considerably  shortened — as  soon 
as  the  day  dawned,  the  voice  of  the  brutal 
father  was  heard  from  the  mattress.  **  Get 
to  your  work,  you  rascals  !  " 

The  terrible  voice  awakened  the  little 
Nicolas ;  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
began  to  look  for  his  brother;  in  vain. 
The  place  was  empty  —  the  sheet  was  cold 
—  Jean  Louis  Jacquot  was  gone. 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JACQUOT. 


Let  us  pause  for  an  instant ! 

Such  are  the  effects  of  a  genial  glass !  — 
such  the  effects  of  that  generous  liquid, 
the  source,  according  to  some,  of  light  to 
the  intellect,  and  warmth  to  the  heart  —  of 
bright  conceptions,  cordial  affections,  glow- 
ing aspirations,  of  all  that  can  delight  and 
animate  our  nature ! 

If  such  be  the  effects  in  France,  a  coun- 
try of  comparative  sobriety,  what  are  they 
in  our  own  island  ?  Can  we  deny,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
wretched  hel^  less  families  are,  at  the  very 
moment  whilst  I  write  or  you  read,  .... 
sunk  into  the  lowest  extremity  of  misery, 
by  the  domestic  tyranny — wanton  extrava- 
gance—  or  barbarous  ferocity — of  habitual 
drunkenness  ? 
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Andean  it  be  possible,  that  the  stupid  pre- 
judices of  mankind  should  be  such,  — that 
the  grand  experiment  now  trying  by  the 
Temperance  Societies  —  should  not  only  be 
regarded  with  culpable  indifference  by  so 
many — but  that  attempts  should  actually  be 
made,  to  diminish  their  influence,  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  effects  of  their  efforts,  by  the 
wanton  ridicule  thrown  upon  them  ?  In  how 
many  of  our  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  ephemeral  productions,  — which  ex- 
ercise so  great  an  influence  upon  the  masses, 
has  not  this  been  the  case.  —  This  mischief 
proceeding,  too  often,  even  from  those,  who 
consider  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  a 
purer  morality,  and  stricter  religion,  than 
is  common  to  the  generality  of  mankind  ? 

Whether  alcohol  be,  like  laudanum,  in- 
valuable as  a  medicine, —  but  like  laudanum 
a  most  pernicious  poison  when  used  as  an 
article  of  diet  ? — or  whether,  like  bread  and 
flesh-meat,  it  be  a  sustenance,  as  well  as  an 
excitement — contributing,  by  its  proper  use, 
to  the  comfort  and  activity  of  the  human 
frame? — Whether,  dangerous  as  the  abuse  of 
it  confessedly  is,  its  use  may,  in  these  cold 
climates,  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree, 
necessary  ?  —  Whether  there  be  a  remedy. 
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for  the  fearful  disease  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness ;  and  whether  total  abstinence  be  not  a 
perfectly  safe,  and  the  sole,  efficacious  re- 
medy, for  that  disease. — Whether  men  maybe 
snatched  from  that  extreme  depth  of  misery 
and  depravity ;  or  whether  we  must  look 
upon  them  as  virtually  lost  ? — Are  not  these 
questions  of  importance  ?  — Are  not  the  ex- 
periments made  to  resolve  them  of  the 
highest  interest?  Is  there  any  question  in 
politics,  more  vital  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind  ?  — any  question  in  medicine,  more 
important  to  the  health  ?  —  any  question  in 
morals,  more  urgent,  as  regards  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  our  race  ? 

Shall  the  agitation  of  such  questions, 
then,  be  sneered  at  and  despised  ? 

Ah !  if  for  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  God  will  call  them  to  account 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  —  what  will  be  for 
every  idle  printed  word  ? 

Maitre  Jacques  had  not,  however,  mur- 
dered his  son. 

It  was  the  4th  of  March,  I778 — The  sun, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  rises  at  twenty-eight 
minutes  past  six  in  the  morning ;  conse- 
quently, that  pale  light  w^iich  dawns  on  the 
edge  of  the  eastern  horizon,  and  gradually 
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colours  into  the  rising  day,  may  be  per- 
ceived about  a  quarter  before  five ;  especially 
if  the  heavens  be  free  from  clouds,  and  the 
air  fresh  and  pure. 

Bruised,  feverish,  but  resolute  and  master 
of  himself, — like  that  young  Spartan  who 
perished  under  the  fangs  of  the  savage  beast 
rather  than  betray  his  honour, — Jean  Louis 
had  lain  quietly  upon  his  bed  ;  he  had  not 
slept ;  but  he  had  closed  his  eyes  feigning 
sleep  ;  and  had  breathed  softly  and  equally, 
though  he  with  difficulty  repressed  his 
groans  and  sighs  ;  lying  perfectly  still,  — 
though  ready  to  bite  his  fists,  and  tear  the 
sheets  with  pain  and  rage. 

He  had  suffered  Simonde  to  spin  quietly 
by  the  side  of  his  bed.  He  had  seen  his  father 
return,  shut  the  door,  take  out  the  key,  and 
extinguish  the  lamp — and  when  the  lamp  was 
extinguished,  the  child  had  opened  his  eyes; 
and  motionless  had  listened  to  the  village 
clock,  as  it  sounded  hour  after  hour,  through 
the  stillness  of  night.  —  Midnight,  one,  two, 
three,  four  o'clock  struck. 

His  project  determined  upon  —  his  plans 
arranged  —  then,  the  little  Spartan  gently 
lifted  his  coverlet,  and  raised  his  head. 

Nicolas   slumbered  by  his    side.     From 
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the  other  end  of  the  room  the  loud  heavy 
snoring  of  Maitre  Jacques  might  be  heard. 
The  little  fellow  disengaged  himself  softly, 
from  the  linen  which  the  good  Simonde 
had  wrapped  round  his  bruised  limbs. — One 
leg  is  out  of  bed  —  another  follows  —  he 
slips  silently  to  the  ground  —  turning  first 
to  arrange  the  blanket,  so  that  the  cold  shall 
not  chill  Nicolas. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
looked  round  -^  the  faint  morning  twilight 
penetrated  the  apartment.  He  was  soon  in 
possession  of  his  clothes  —  he  laid  his  shirt 
on  the  floor  —  placed  his  pantaloons,  his 
waistcoat,  his  jacket,  his  woollen  stockings, 
his  cap,  and  his  neckhandkerchief  in  the 
middle  of  it  —  then  he  stole  to  the  cup- 
board, laid  hold  of  a  morsel  of  dry  bread, 
two  apples,  and  a  little  knife,  which  he 
placed  amongst  his  clothes  ;  and  having 
done  this,  he  knotted  his  shirt,  and  com- 
pleted his  bundle  —  then  taking  a  piece  of 
cord,  he  fastened  it  on  his  shoulders ;  and 
loaded  much  in  the  manner  of  the  young 
Cupid  with  his  quiver,  he  prepared  for  the 
next  and  most  important  operation. 

To  have  made  his  exit  by  the  door  was 
impossible — the  key  was  under  his  father's 
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head.  True ;  Maitre  Jacques  slept  like  a 
hog ;  but  Jean  Louis  had  no  inclination  to 
approach  him  ;  but  if  the  door  is  fast,  the 
window  may  be  opened,  and  Jean  Louis 
Jacques,  mounted  upon  a  stool,  his  bundle 
upon  his  back,  gently  moved  the  great 
wooden  bolt  which  held  all  together — the 
heavy  shutters  were  formed  each  of  one 
single  plank.  They  could  not  be  moved 
without  noise  ;  but  Nicolas  did  not  waken, 
and  Maitre  Jacques  snored  on.  The  little 
boy  persevered,  the  shutters  gave  way, 
the  casement  was  more  easily  opened.  He 
sees  the  heavens,  —  he  sees  the  street, —  he 
passes  through,  he  glides  downwards,  —  he 
touches  the  earth  —  he  is  free  ! 

But,  the  child  was  master  of  himself,  even 
at  this  moment  —  he  did  not  run,  he  stood 
still,  and  looked  round.  All  was  quiet  as 
death.  The  cold  pale  light  of  the  morn- 
ing was  breaking  on  the  roofs  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  leaves  were  gently  whispering 
to  the  fresh  breeze  ;  that  was  all.  He  turned 
round,  cautiously  closed  the  shutters, —  and 
then  springing  forward  like  a  young  stag, 
pursued  by  the  hounds  in  full  cry, — turned 
the  corner  of  the  cottage,  sprang  over  a 
ditch  which  separated  him  from  a  meadow 
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extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire, — tra- 
versed it  at  full  speed, —  reached  the  river's 
side,  and  depending  upon  that  address, 
strength,  and  agility,  which  never  yet  had 
failed  him,  . . .  flung  himself  into  the  water. 

Jean  Louis  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and 
the  waters  received  him  hke  a  friend ;  he 
following  the  current,  floating  when  his  arms 
were  weary,  redoubling  his  efforts  when  a 
little  rested.  In  about  half  an  hour's  time  he 
gained  the  opposite  bank ;  and  shaking  off 
the  water  that  streamed  from  his  limbs,  he 
took  shelter  in  a  little  wood  hard  by  ;  sat 
himself  down  upon  the  moss,  and  began  to 
untie  his  bundle. 

"  I  am  safe,"  cried  he  ;  *'  they  will  never 
think  of  seeking  me  on  this  side  the  river. 
I  am  my  own  man  at  last ;  no  more  flog- 
ging, no  more  shuttling.  I  shall  be  a  sol- 
dier, like  my  grandfather.  I'll  dry  my 
shirt,  put  on  my  clothes,  — and  see  what  I 
can  do." 

It  was  now  past  five  o'clock,  the  horizon 
became  lighter,  and  gave  promise  of  a  fine 
day ;  but  the  morning  was  cold,  the  wind 
in  the  east,  and  Jacquot  was  without  clothes. 
He  shivered,  and  made  haste  to  open  his 
bundle.     Alas !  that  had  happened,  which 
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might  have  been  foreseen,  all  within  was 
wringing  wet.  It  was  impossible  to  dress 
himself  until  the  sun  should  have  sufficient 
force  to  dry  his  clothes  ;  an  hour  and  half 
must  elapse  before  the  sun  would  rise,  and 
poor  Jacquot  was  perishing  with  cold.  He 
examined  his  clothes,  he  shook  them,  he 
wrung  them  in  vain ;  and  while  he  was  thus 
busy,  he  consumed  one  half  of  his  worldly 
estate,  by  eating  an  apple,  and  a  piece  of 
his  dry  bread,  both  as  wet  as  his  clothes. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  remain  an  hour 
and  half  in  the  state  he  was  in  was  difficult, 
not  to  say  dangerous.  But  he  was  not  a 
child  to  be  easily  discouraged,  he  threw  his 
clothes  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  look 
about  him. 

The  little  grove  in  which  he  had  found 
shelter,  was  composed  only  of  about  forty 
or  fifty  trees,  which  were  still  leafless ;  the 
buds  had  merely  begun  to  swell  upon  the 
branches,  and  between  them  he  could  easily 
discern  the  distant  country.  Vast  unenclosed 
fields,  — :  some  tracts  of  brown  ploughed 
land,  —  some  points  in  the  distance  greener 
than  the  rest,  announcing  the  approach  of 
spring ;  .  .  .  .  but  not  a  house,  —  not  a  cot- 
tage, —  not  the  most  wretched  mud  cabin 
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was  to  be  seen  ;  and  though  ready  to  expire 
with  cold,  the  aspect  of  this  soHtude  was  a 
comfort  to  him.  He  was  as  yet  too  near  his. 
own  village,  to  dare  to  seek  shelter,  with 
any  human  being. 

However,  an  asylum  must  be  found ;  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  a  hollow  tree, — the  shelter 
of  a  ditch,  — any  thing  to  screen  him  from 
the  piercing  wind.  He  began  his  search, 
and  looking  round,  thought  he  perceived 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  midst  of  the  fur- 
rows, a  heap  of  something  raised, —  pointed, 
—  and  which  looked  rather  like  a  moderate- 
sized  haycock. 

Many,  would  have  been  puzzled,  to  make 
out  what  it  was,  but  Jacquot  recognised  the 
object  in  a  moment,  tied  up  his  bundle 
again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
sprang  forward. 

The  light  was  increasing  ;  already  the 
horizon  was  blushing  with  those  colours 
which  precede  the  rising  sun  ;  and  objects 
might  be  now  easily  distinguished. 

As  he  approached,  he  found,  as  he 
had  expected,  a  small  hut  of  straw,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  a  square  enclosed 
with  hurdles.  The  little  hut  was  not  above 
three  or  four   feet  high  ;   by  the   side   of 
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it  stood  a  small  cart.  It  was,  as  Jacquot 
had  supposed,  the  abode  of  a  shepherd,  — 
and  he  advanced  cautiously,  for  fear  of  the 
dogs. 

About  a  hundred  sheep  were  folded  in 
the  enclosure  formed  by  the  hurdles ;  two 
wild  wolfish-looking  dogs,  with  sharp  ears  and 
long  wiry  hair  were  asleep  under  the  cart ; 
but  at  the  approach  of  the  little  stranger, 
they  sprang  up  and  began  to  bark  loudly : 
one  remained  at  his  post,  the  other  patroled 
round  the  hurdles,  his  loud  barking  an- 
swered by  the  plaintive  bleatings  of  the 
flock  within. 

Jacquot  paused  a  little,  and  picked  up  a 
stone;  but  happily  these  preparations  proved 
unnecessary :  a  whistle  was  heard,  the  two 
dogs  ran  to  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  where 
a  human  figure  now  appeared,  wrapped  up 
in  a  rough  sheepskin  coat,  his  long  crook 
in  his  hand, — and  calling  out  in  a  sharp  shrill 
voice,   "  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  A  friend,"  replied  the  little  adven- 
turer ;  **  So  keep  back  your  dogs,  and  don't 
be  afraid." 

The  shepherd  looked  this  way  and  that, 
and  seeing  nothing  before  him  but  our  poor 
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little  Cupidon,  he  held  back  his  dogs,  and 
waited  his  arrival. 

The  shepherd,  himself,  was  but  a  child  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  belonging  to  a 
distant  Commune.  The  aspect  of  a  little 
fellow  younger  than  himself,  almost  frozen 
to  death,  his  teeth  chattering  with  cold, 
could  inspire  neither  fear  nor  suspicion; 
and  the  little  shepherd  was,  moreover, 
a  very  good-natured  fellow ;  —  so  he  took 
Jacquot  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  his  hut, 
and  having  placed  him  on  the  heap  of  straw 
which  served  him  for  a  bed,  wrapped  him 
up  in  his  blanket,  and  presented  his  gourd, 
which  contained  a  little  brandy  ;  while  the 
two  dogs,  as  hospitable  and  compassionate 
as  their  master,  began  to  lick  his  feet,  and, 
with  their  intelligent  noses,  take  notes  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  recognise  him  again 
if  need  were. 

As  for  the  poor  pilgrim,  no  sooner  did 
he  feel  himself  under  the  shelter  of  the 
warm  hut,  wdth  the  blanket  WTapped  round 
his  naked  and  shivering  limbs,  than  his 
courage  and  spirits  revived ;  he  embraced 
the  little  shepherd,  and  in  his  usual  frank 
and  open  manner,  thanked  him  for  having 
saved  his  life. 
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"But  who  are  you?"  asked  the  young 
host. 

"  An  orphan." 

"  Well  said  !  just  like  myself.  —  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother;  but  I  have  a 
good  uncle  and  aunt,  who  live  at  Ailly-la- 
Grange,  about  six  leagues  from  this.  And 
where  do  you  come  from?" 

"  From  much  farther  than  that ;  and 
there  is  nobody  belonging  to  me." 

''  Bah !   but  where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  I  was  a  boy  on  board  one  of  the  great 
boats,  which  bring  barrels  from  Nantes  to 
Tours.  My  master  used  me  very  ill ;  he 
beat  me — he  was  always  beating  me — so 
I  would  not  stay  with  him.  So,  one  day, 
when  he  was  in  his  cabin  drinking  rum,  I 
undressed  myself,  threw  myself  into  the 
water,  —  and  here  I  am." 

**  Well  done  !  —  but  if  he  should  catch 
you?" 

"  No  danger  of  that — nobody  saw  me, 
and  the  boat  is  far  enough  off  by  this 
time." 

*'  Well,  eat  some  bread  and  this  slice  of 
bacon,  — take  another  swig,  — and  then  lay 
thee  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I'll  go  and 
put  thy  clothes  upon  the  top  of  the  hut  — 
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when  they  are  dry,  thou  mayst  get  up.  I 
am  on  the  move  and  you  may  come  with 
me.-:— You  're  welcome  to  bread  and  bacon 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  ....  and  we  shall  soon  be 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt — very  worthy  old 
folks,  I  assure  you — who  will  make  you  a 
.shepherd  too,  if  you  please." 

All  these  propositions,  the  last  excepted, 
agreed  perfectly  with  Jacquot's  schemes. 
To  lie  down, — to  rest, —  to  sleep  a  moment 
in  peace, — was  the  first  and  most  urgent  of 
his  wants.  He'  stretched  himself  on  the 
straw,  rolled  himself  up  in  the  blanket,  and 
was  asleep  in  a  moment. 

Jacquot  slept  in  peace  —  while  the  little 
recluse,  delighted  to  meet  with  a  com- 
panion of  his  own  age,  was  busy  carrying 
out  his  clothes ;  and  spreading  them  so  as 
to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  This  done, 
he  seated  himself  upon  the  turf,  his  back 
against  his  hut, — turned  his  face  towards  the 
east,  where  the  golden  god  of  day  was  rising 
in  all  his  glory,  —  and  saluted  him  with  an 
air  upon  his  come  muse, ....  the  bleatings 
of  his  sheep,  and  the  tirralira  of  the  lark  now 
soaring  into  the  azure  sky,  forming  the  ac- 
companiment. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    LITTLE    SHEPHERDS. 


Six  days  the  two  young  herdsmen  jour- 
neyed together,  for  Jean  Louis  Jacquot  has 
become  a  shepherd  en  attendant  mieux. 

Prudent  and  discreet,  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  at  his  age,  the  Httle 
fugitive  religiously  preserved  his  secret ; 
but,  that  secret  excepted,  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  reigned  between  the  two 
young  herdsmen. 

They  lived,  as  we  may  imagine  the 
children  of  Abel  might  have  done,  in  the 
first  golden  age  of  purity  and  simplicity 
—  innocent  as  the  flocks  they  led  out  to 
pasture  —  they  ate,  walked,  sang,  played, 
and  slept  together.  —  Always  in  good  hu- 
mour, and  always  in  good  spirits ;  yet,  as 
faithful  and  attentive  to  their  charge,  as 
the  two  honest  animals,  who  assisted  in  their 
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labours,  and  shared  in  their  enjoyments, .... 
the  four  companions,  appearing  to  have  re- 
ahsed  that  perfect  equality  and  fraternity, 
which  many  of  their  nation  are  still  aspir- 
ing after  in  vain. 

The  first  reciprocal  question  had  been, 
*'  What's  your  name  ?*' 

"  Joseph,"  replied  Jean  Louis,  without 
the  least  hesitation  ;  "  and  I  have  no  other 
name,  because  I  am  a  foundling,  you  see 
—  and  yours  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Peter  Adrien  Gerard," 
said  the  little  shepherd,  "  because  my  god- 
father's name  is  Peter, — and  my  godmother's 
Adrienne,  —  and  my  father's  name  was 
Gerard." 

This  was  explanation  enough.  They 
only  wanted  something  to  call  one  another 
by.  As  for  their  history, —  a  little  ideal  on 
the  one  side, — two  words  more  had  sufficed. 

**  I  always  lived  upon  the  waters,"  said 
the  pretended  Joseph. 

'*  I  never  did  any  thing  but  keep  sheep," 
said  the  real  Gerard. 

And  after  this  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  catching  sparrows,  climbing  trees  for 
birds'  nests,  and  throwing  stones  ;  in  which 
exercises  Joseph  Jacquot  proving  the  most 
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adroit  and  intelligent,  he  soon  obtained  a 
certain  superiority  over  his  companion. 
This  might  have  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  equality,  though  not  the  fraternity, 
which  subsisted  between  them,  had  it  not 
been  maintained  by  the  superior  strength, 
experience,  and  coolness  of  Gerard  upon 
other  occasions. 

The  seventh  day  of  their  journey,  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunset,  they  arrived 
near  a  little  village  ;  and,  finding  a  suitable 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  there 
established  the  little  encampment ;  fixed 
their  hurdles,  folded  their  sheep,  set  up 
their  straw  hut,  and,  as  usual,  prepared 
their  bed,  and  began  to  think  about  their 
supper. 

They  were  all  amicably  seated  together 
on  the  turf, — the  two  boys  side  by  side, 
the  dogs  at  their  feet  sitting  on  their 
haunches, — their  eyes  fixed  attentively  upon 
what  was  going  on,  —  namely,  a  most  fair 
and  just  division  of  the  provisions  into  four 
parts,  ....  which  provisions  consisted  of  a 
small  loaf  of  brown  bread,  value  two  sous  ;  a 
small  bit  of  bacon,  and  an  onion  which 
they  had  found  in  a  field  ;  when  the  noise 
of  distant  music  was  heard,  and  suspended, 
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as  if  by  enchantment,  the  interesting  oc- 
cupation in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  sounds  were  to  them  entirely  new  ; 
not,  in  the  least,  hke  the  music  they  were 
accustomed  to  hear,  in  the  different  villages 
round ;  it  was  neither  the  musette ,  nor  the 
come  muse,  nor  the  flageolet  of  Lubin  — 
and  the  air  was  neither  Ma  Normandie, 
nor  the  village  dance,  nor,  in  short,  any 
one  of  the  simple  airs  of  the  country :  it 
was  a  lively  spirited  march,  played  in  good 
time,  though  not  in  perfectly  good  tune,  by 
a  fife,  supported  by  the  roll  of  the  drum. 

"Only  Soldiers!"  cried  Gerard;  **  I 
know  their  noise  well  enough ;  because 
soldiers  often  pass  through  our  village  —  it 
lies  on  the  road  to  Poictiers." 

And  as  he  said  this,  the  little  shepherd 
took  up  the  bread  again,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  cut  it  in  four  pieces ;  but  Jacquot 
started  to  his  feet. 

"Soldiers!"  cried  he,  crimsoning  with 
emotion  ;  **  eat  away  —  I  must  go  and 
see." 

And  away  he  started  towards  the  village. 

"  ril  keep  your  share  for  you,"  said  the 
other,  and  he  finished  his  supper  with  his 
two  dogs. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Jacqiiot,  all  on  fire, 
arrived  at  the  village.  The  military  cliari- 
i7^n,  the  squeaking  noisy  fife, — the  rub-a-dub 
of  the  drum, —  were  mingled  with  the  still 
louder  noise  of  the  whole  village  in  con- 
fusion—  All  the  inhabitants  were  crowded 
into  the  open  square  which  formed  the 
market-place  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  crowd 
was  a  sergeant, — sword  by  his  side,  plume  in 
cap,  — in  pantaloon  of  grey  cloth,  with  a 
blue  jacket  trimmed  at  the  button-holes 
with  gold  lace ;  he  was  supported  on  each 
side  by  two  great  ill-looking  fellows,  with 
immense  sandy  moustaches  and  heavy  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  was  employed  in  recruiting, 
by  main  force,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  for  the  service  of  the  King — Le  Rot 
hien  ahiie^  dehonnaire^  pSre  de  son  peuple, 
&c.  &c.,  as  it  might  chance  to  be. 

Before  the  sergeant  were  two  little  vaga- 
bonds, covered  over  with  ribbons  of  twenty 
different  colours,  with  a  branch  of  box-tree 
stuck  in  their  caps  —  one  drumming  with 
all  his  might,  the  other  blowing  his  fife,  as 
if  he  were  as  deaf  in  reality,  as  most  people 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  wished  to  be. 

At  this  delightful  spectacle  our  little 
hero  redoubled  his  speed,  with  cheeks  as 
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red  as  fire,  and  panting  for  breath,  he 
pushed  and  elbowed  through  the  crowd ; 
and  finding  himself  precisely  opposite  to  the 
recruiting  sergeant,  took  off  his  cap  with 
the  greatest  respect ;  and  opening  eyes  and 
ears,  stood,  drinking  in  at  every  sense,  this 
intoxicating  vision  of  glory. 

The  surrounding  crowed  were  gaping  and 
staring,  awaiting  the  commencement  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant's  harangue  ;  but  in  order 
to  understand  the  oration  which  ensued,  the 
reader  must  pause  a  moment, — and  while 
the  drum  and  fife  are  dinning  in  his  ears, 
must  refresh  his  historical  lore  a  little. 

He  has  been  told  that  these  events  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  March,  1778'  Now, 
if  he  will  please  to  recollect  himself,  he  will 
find,  that  this  date  will  just  place  him,  in  the 
heau  milieu  of  the  American  war. 

On  the  I6th  of  December,  1777,  the 
Crown  of  France  recognised  the  American 
Independence  by  a  preliminary  treaty.  And 
the  words  Liberty, —  Rights  of  Man,  — In- 
dependence, —  began  to  sound  through 
France.  Sympathy,  with  the  struggle 
maintained  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic, 
animated  the  whole  country,  and  raised  a 
spirit  till  then  unknown. 
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The  recognition  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  received  with  raptures  in  Paris; 
with  shouts  of  applause  throughoutthe  whole 
kingdom.  —  All  Europe  shook  at  the  cry.  . .. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  I778,  the  treaty 
with  France  was  concluded ;  then  thousands 
flew  to  arms, ....  and  the  combat  ceased 
not,  till  victory  was  obtained. 

A  treaty  so  entirely  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  was  certain  to  be 
carried  into  effect — troops  were  marching 
— an  army  assembling — soldiers  enrolling 
— one  fleet  was  equipped  at  Toulon,  another 
at  Brest,  both  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the 
forces  should  be  in  order. 

And  this  is  exactly  the  point  of  time  at 
which  we  stand,  namely,  the  11th  of  March, 
1778>  6  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  all  the  in- 
habitants of  a  little  village  assembled  in  a 
circle  round  a  fifer  and  drummer,  gaping 
and  staring  with  all  their  might  —  Jean 
Louis  Jacquot,  alias  Joseph,  all  eyes  and 
ears,  holding  his  woollen  cap  in  his  hand, 
in  wooden  shoes,  —  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
parti-coloured  audience, — and  awaiting  with 
patience  and  respect  until  the  charivari  shall 
cease,  and  His  Most  Christian  Majesty's 
recruiting  sergeant  begin   his   harangue — 
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which  he  did  in  form  and  manner  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Frenchmen  and  countrymen  !  Vive  le 
Roil  This  is  the  business.  —  You  have 
wooden  shoes,  but  you  have  Hon  hearts ;  and 
you  neither  want  ears  to  hear  the  word  of 
command,  —  nor  hands  to  level  a  musket, 
—  nor  good  legs  to  march  you  to  the  world's 
end.  With  these  possessions,  —  with  souls 
of  fire,  five  sols  a  day,  and  ammunition 
bread,  a  man  is  a  hero !  —  And  when  he 
has  brushed  his  regimentals,  cleaned  his 
musket,  and  stood  sentinel  two  hours  a 
week,  —  he  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do, — 
but  to  drink  at  the  cabaret,  dance  and  sing, 
— and  give  as  many  blows  as  he  likes,  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword,  to  all  stupid  bumpkins 
and  grey  jackets  in  the  world,  when  they 
dare  lock  up  their  best  wine.  —  Because, 
do  you  see,  the  bumpkin  is  obliged  to  lodge 
us,  and  feed  us,  and  let  us  do  whatever  we 
please,  —  because  you  see,  as  how,  we  are 
soldiers — and  so,  Vive  le  Roil 

**  Therefore,  you  see,  on  all  the  earth 
there  is  nothing  so  fine  as  to  be  a  soldier ; 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  dance, — and  thump  the 
bumpkins.  This  is  the  whole  business,  as 
says  the  song."  .... 
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Here,  the  sergeant  began  to  sing  a  verse 
or  two  of  an  old  French  song,  accompanied 
by  the  drum  and  fife. 

After  this  exordium,  which  produced  an 
immense  effect  upon  the  crowd,  the  ser- 
geant swallowed  a  glass  of  brandy,  pre- 
sented at  the  moment  by  the  little  innkeeper 
of  the  village,  wiped  his  mouth,  pulled  up 
his  cravat,  settled  his  cap,  placed  himself  in 
an  easy  attitude,  his  left  hand  on  his  hip, 
his  right  hand  extended  over  his  heart,  and 
thus  continued :  — 

**  Children  of  France!  the  leopard  gnashes 
his  teeth! — Perhaps  you  don't  comprehend 
what  that  means,  —  because  as  how  you 
are  poor  country  Puts,  who  know  nothing 
of  metaphysics;  ....  that  means  to  say, 
that  the  English  have  declared  war  against 
the  liberty  of  the  world, — and  therefore 
every  man  who  deserves  the  name  of  a 
man,  —  and  who  is  not  a  coward,  —  and  a 
fool,  —  and  a  poltroon,  to  boot,  and  who 
loves  his  King,  will  enlist  for  ten  crowns  and 
fly  to  the  fields  of  honour  and  victory.  — 
Because,  as  says  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
*  Man  is  free  of  his  nature,  and  nature  is 
free  of  herself! ' ....  But  what  am  I  saying  ? 
—  Children  of  France !   if  this  irresistible 
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argument  does  not  move  you  ....  remem- 
ber, Frenchmen,  your  country  calls !  — 
America  expects  you  !  —  the  universe  pre- 
sents the  laurel !  —  and  your  royal  master 
gives  you  ten  crowns,  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trousers  —  to  say  nothing  of  other  things, 
such  as  double  rations  and  a  glass  of 
brandy !  " 

Here  the  sergeant  raised  high  in  air  a 
grey  cloth  bag,  filled  with  crown  pieces, 
which  jingled  most  harmoniously,  as  he 
struck  the  bag  with  his  fist. 

**  Here's  for  you  !  —  In  this  bag  are  ten 
crowns  for  every  man  who  loves  the  King ! 
Let  every  good  man  and  true  follow  me  to 

the  cabaret Jean  rran9ois    Rigobert   is 

going  to  tap  three  pieces  of  Burgundy  ; 
we'll  drink  the  King's  health  all  night, — and 
our  King  and  country  will  pay  the  piper. 
So  to  the  cabaret ;  that 's  your  sort !  " 

"  To  the  cabaret!  to  the  cabaret P^  was 
the  general  cry,  and  greasy  caps  were  thrown 
into  the  air.  The  drum  and  fife  began  to 
play  merrily  again  ;  the  sergeant  marched 
first,  shaking  his  bag  of  money ;  Jean  Fran- 
cois Rigobert  followed  next,  brandishing 
his  pint  stoup  over  his  head  \  all  the  boys  of 
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the  village  after  them,  crying  out  ''  Vive  le 
Roif — laughing,  shouting,  wrestling,  huz- 
zaing, —  while  the  w^omen  dispersed  —  the 
aged  ones  w^eeping  and  bemoaning  them- 
selves ;  and  the  young  ones  shaking  their 
fists,  and  showering  their  choicest  terms 
of  abuse,  upon  the  retiring  orator. 

Jean  Louis  Jacquot  had  joined  the  crowd 
now  proceeding  to  the  cabaret,  and  with 
head  erect,  his  heart  swelling  with  military 
enthusiasm,  marched  proudly  by  the  side 
of  the  drummer. 

The  harangue  of  the  sergeant  may  to 
some  appear  somewhat  precocious.  —  The 
mixed  arguments  of  King,  liberty,  country, 
with  which  he  attempted  to  excite  the  ima- 
ginations of  his  audience,  as  belonging  to  a 
later  day ;  .  .  .  .  but  the  fermentation  had 
already  begun,  which  those  ideas,  crudely 
mixed  together,  excited.  Opinion  in  France 
was  already  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction ;  and  principles  and  ideas,  all  at 
variance  with  long-established  habits  and 
old  recollections,  were  introducing  them- 
selves pell-mell,  forming  a  chaos  of  good 
sense,  —  madness,  —  folly,  —  novelty,  — 
and   dotage,  —  the  influence  of  which,  in 
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a  considerable  degree,  may  be  perceived  in 
the  sergeant's  harangue  ;  which  is  not  alto- 
gether wanting  in  historical  truth  —  and 
perhaps  gives  the  colour  of  his  times,  as 
justly,  as  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  or 
the  Orations  of  Cicero  give  theirs. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


THE    RECRUITING    SERGEANT. 


All  affairs  of  importance  are  best  treated 
at  table. — It  is  at  table  that  the  destinies  of 
crowns  and  nations  are  chiefly  decided 
upon ;  and  if  you  doubt  the  fact,  ask  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  present  century — ^ whether  truffles  or 
bayonets,  have  exercised  the  more  influence. 

The  recruiting  sergeant  had  a  genius 
for  diplomacy ;  he  placed  himself  at  the  large 
wooden  table  of  the  cabaret;  four  great 
pitchers  filled  with  young  and  heady  wine, 
mixed  with  brandy,  stood  upon  it,  and 
Jean  Fran9ois  received  orders  (nothing 
loath)  to  fill  them  as  fast  as  they  were 
emptied.  Salted  ham,  well-seasoned  sau- 
sages, civet  of  rabbit,  with  plenty  of  mus- 
tard, accompanied  the  generous  liquor. 
The  recruiting  sergeant  knew  what  he  was 
about. 
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The  joyous  band  sat  gaily  down  to  table, 
the  room  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Vive  le 
Roi  I  Vive  la  Libeiie  !  Vive  les  Ameiicains  T 
Nobody  understood  a  word  of  what  they 
were  saying  ;  but  what  did  that  matter,  they 
had  gaping  throats  and  good  stomachs,  and 
every  inclination  in  the  world  to  be  heroes, 
so  long  as  the  glass  was  full.  They  ate, 
drank,  sang,  and  got  tipsy. 

The  recruiting  sergeant,  adroit,  prudent, 
and  attentive  to  all  that  was  going  on, 
helped  his  friends,  —  poured  out, — pledged, 
— challenged  to  drink, — and  emptied  a  few 
glasses  himself;  but  as  the  plot  thickened, 
the  noise  became  louder,  and  the  cries  of 
^^Vive  le  Roi  f  resounded  on  all  sides. 

The  sergeant  and  his  two  ill-looldng 
friends  flung  their  wine  under  the  table, 
while  they  poured  out  bumpers  to  the 
others  ;  and  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
whole  company  w^as,  to  say  the  least,  a  little 
exalted  in  their  ideas,  and  some  dozen  of 
future  heroes  could  liardly  stand  upon  their 
legs.  This  was  the  place,  the  hour,  the 
favourable  moment  —  that  moment  which, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  the  man  of 
ability  knows  how  to  seize  —  that  decisive 
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moment  which,  being  seized,  he  thencefor- 
ward commands  destiny. 

**  Comrades,"  cried  the  sergeant,  empty- 
ing suddenly  upon  his  plate  the  bag  of 
crowns,  **  here  is  money  for  all  good  and 
true  men,  —  who  have  spirit  to  drink  the 
King's  health,  and  sign  their  names  to  this 
morsel  of  parchment ;  —  and  those  who  can- 
not write  may  make  their  mark." 

Poor  fools  I  what  pressing  there  was  to  the 
table  —  how  they  pushed  —  how  they  el- 
bowed one  another — how  they  stretched 
out  their  hands —  how  they  filled  the  glasses 
— how  they  drank  the  King's  health — every 
one's  eye  fixed  upon  the  sergeant's  plateful 
of  crowns — every  one  pushing,  swearing, 
crying  out — me  !  me  ! — afraid  that  there 
will  not  be  crowns  enough  for  all ;  signing 
with  a  shaking  hand,  or  making  a  blot  for 
their  mark  :  then  pocketing  the  ten  crowns, 
and  sitting  down  to  drink,  shout,  and  sing 
once  more. 

In  the  middle  of  this  increasing  confu- 
sion, the  sergeant,  calm  and  master  of  him- 
self, like  a  great  statesman  as  he  was,  — 
made  every  man  write  upon  a  little  register, 
bound  in  parchment,  his  name,  Christian 
name,  quaUty,  place  of  birth,  &c.,  &c.  ;   or 
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else  he  wrote  them  himself,  making  the  poor 
dupe  add  his  mark.  Then  he  counted  out 
the  ten  crowns  which  completed  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  each  man  thus  inscribed 
was  proclaimed  a  soldier  —  received  with 
cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  !  "  and  saluted  with 
bumpers  of  wine  ;  while  the  horrible  noise 
and  confusion  were  renewed  at  every  fresh 
inscription. 

Jacquot,  lost  in  the  crowd,  remained  quiet 
and  silent  during  all  this ;  creeping  round 
the  table,  his  neck  extended,  nothing  es- 
caping his  eye  —  attentive,  collected,  provi- 
dent ;  like  a  little  orphan  who  had  no  one  to 
depend  upon  but  himself;  he  had  swallowed 
only  a  mouthful  of  ham,  and  half  a  glass 
of  wine  ;  and  he  had  been  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  enlisting 
would  begin,  that  he  might  present  himself 
in  his  turn  —  not  daring  to  be  the  first,  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it, 
and  was  restrained  by  the  fear  and  timidity 
inseparable  from  his  age. 

But  when  the  moment  arrived — when 
the  sergeant  had  opened  his  little  register 
—  when  two  or  three  drunken  boobies  had 
been  made  soldiers  —  in  short,  when  Jean 
Louis  Jacquot  had,  with  his  own  eyes  and 
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ears,  verified  the  necessary  formalities,  he 
comforted  his  little  heart,  took  his  woollen 
cap  in  his  hand,  placed  himself  modestly 
behind  the  others,  thinking  far  less  of  the 
ten  crowns,  than  of  the  honour  of  being 
enlisted ;  and,  when  his  turn  came,  pre- 
sented himself  with  a  little  air  of  mingled 
firmness,  spirit,  and  modesty  —  before  the 
recruiting  sergeant. 

The  frank  and  open  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, —  his  clear  and  steady  eye,  —  the 
colour  of  his  cheek, — animated  by  hope  and 
resolution,  —  something  decided,  yet  inno- 
cent in  his  mien  and  carriage, — added  to  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  his  features, — struck 
the  sergeant,  who  smiled,  giving  him  a  little 
blow  on  his  cheek ;  the  caress  was  rather 
rude,  but  Jean  Louis  took  it  as  it  was 
meant,  and  answered  by  a  bow,  adding, 
"  Me  voild,  mon  Sergent." 

'^Te  voildy  little  rogue — you  look  to  me 
very  like  a  little  pickle — What  do  you  want 
here  ?  Do  you  want  to  drink  the  King's 
health  too  ?  " 

"  Oui,  mon  Sergent'* 

"  Very  well,  friend  — drink  away,  there  *s 
wine  enough  for  everybody  —  and  a  glass, 
more  or  less,  will   wrong  no  one.     Come, 
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I  don't  mind  if  I  take  a  glass  with  you  — 
«*  d  la  santS  du  RoL" 

'^  A  la  sante du  Roi,  mon  Sergent,  —  I'll 
drink  it  all  off  at  once.  Now  I'm  a  soldier 
— write  my  name  down  in  your  book  !  " 

"  Halloo!  what  the  deuce  is  the  baby 
thinking  of  ?  —  What !  do  t/ou  want  to 
enlist?" 

**  Yes,  Sergeant,  why  not  ?  You  said 
that  you  had  no  preferences  —  that  all 
those  who  offered  would  be  received  — 
that  every  brave  man  would  be  a  soldier. 
Well!  I  am  brave, — and  I  want  to  enlist." 

"  Halt,  my  friend !  —  upon  my  honour, 
though,  you  are  a  pretty,  hopeful  little 
fellow,  and  if  I  was  to  pay  it  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  I  would  give  you  the  ten 
crowns  with  all  my  heart,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  honour  of  enlisting  a  little  rogue  like 

you You  '11  make  a  good  soldier,  I'll  be 

bound,  and  you  '11  make  your  way  too.  I 
know  pretty  well  what  I'm  about,  and  I 
promise  you  you  will ;  but,  my  little  Lafay- 
ette, you  look  to  me,  very  much  as  if  you 
were  going  to  fight,  without  leave  of  papa 
or  mamma — I  cannot  enlist  children  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  —  my  instruc- 
tions will  not  allow  it — I  should  get  into  a 
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pretty  mess,  my  little  man — you  understand; 
and  Heavens  and  earth  !  though  you're  well 
grown  and  sharp  enough,  you  don't  seem  to 
me  to  have  come  to  the  age  when  you  can 
dispose  of  yourself.  Go  get  permission  from 
your  father,  —  from  your  godfather,  —  your 
Cure, — itdoes  not  signify  which ;  and  on  the 
word  of  one  who  serves  the  King, — though 
you  are  but  a  bambin,  —  I'll  enlist  you  at 
once,  and  I'll  give  you  ten  crowns,  though 
one  can  make  nothing  of  you  yet  but  a  fifer 
or  drummer.     So  get  along,  go !  " 

Jacquot  remained  for  a  moment  motion- 
less —  his  face  became  crimson  —  he  stood, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  turning  his 
cap  in  his  poor  little  hands.  At  last  he 
raised  his  head,  but  his  voice  trembled  a 
little  as  he  spoke  again. 

''  Monsieur  le  Sergent,  I  cannot  have  a 
permission." 

*'  So  much  the  worse  for  you  !  "  — 

**  Monsieur  le  Sergent,  —  it  is  because  I 
have  neither  father, — mother,  godfather, — 
nor  Cw^e" 

''  D — 1 !  did  you  spring  out  of  the  earth 
like  a  mushroom  ?  " 

**  Monsieur  le  Sergent,  —  I  don't  know 
where  I  came  from." 
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"  Well  then,  my  little  friend,  you  're  a 
foundling,  that  is  it." 

"  No,  Sarpedie!  Monsieur  le  Sergent, — 
I  am  not  a  foundling." 

"Oh  ho!  my  little  friend,  what's  the 
matter  now  ?  —  Are  you  going  to  send 
me  a  challenge  ?  —  Really  he  is  a  pretty 
fellow.  Well,  well,  we'll  say  nothing  of 
foundling  —  you  say  you  are  an  orphan  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  M.  le  Sergent." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,  then 
you're  sure  to  prosper.  Now  you  see  the 
case  is  different  —  you  must  belong  to  some 
village  or  other ;  and  you  must  have  been 
baptised ;  bring  me,  therefore,  your  name, 
the  date  of  your  birth,  and  the  declaration 
of  two  witnesses  who  will  certify  that  you 
are  an  orphan  ;  and  then,  as  thou  hast  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother,  I  will  carry  thee  off 
with  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  put  thee 

into  a  regiment,  with  all  my  heart Do  you 

know  any  one  who  will  answer  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  M.  le  Sergent,  I  am  not  of  this 
country." 

**  Then  make  haste  and  fetch  what  I 
want. — Come,  you  little  rogue,  drink  a  drop 
more ;  don't  hang  down  your  head,  and 
look  as  if  you  were  ready  to  cry  —  you  '11 
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not  miss  your  vocation,  I  read  that  in  your 
eyes  —  only  make  haste  and  be  here  again 
by  to-morrow  morning  —  I  shall  not  start 
till  ten  o'clock." 

Poor  Jacquot  took  the  glass  which  the 
Sergeant  presented,  but  it  was  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  ;  he  pledged  him,  but  it  was  no 
longer  with  the  spirit  and  gaiety  he  had 
shewn  at  first ;  he  could  not  swallow  half 
the  wine,  for  sobs  were  rising  in  his  throat, 
and  two  big  tears  fell  into  his  glass  as  he 
stooped  down  to  replace  it  upon  the  table. 
However,  he  pulled  his  woollen  cap  over 
his  eyes,  and  almost  in  despair,  took  the 
way  which  led  to  the  hut  of  the  little  shep- 
herd, sighing  heavily,  and  saying  to  him- 
self— 

"  It  is  impossible  to  take  M.  le  Sergent 
what  he  wants,  —  so  I  cannot  enlist,  and 
1  shall  never  be  a  soldier." 

In  the  midst  of  these  sad  reflections,  he 
arrived  at  the  hut.  It  was  night  —  the 
moon  shone  over  the  far-extending  plains, 
tinting  the  roofs  and  trees  of  the  little  vil- 
lage ;  all  was  calm  and  still  —  sheep,  dogs, 
shepherd,  all  wrapped  in  innocent  slumber. 
A  quarter  of  the'  bread,  a  quarter  of  the 
bit  of  bacon,  and  half  the  raw  onion  —  for 
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dogs  do  not  particularly  relish  this  last 
article  —  were  placed  upon  the  heap  of  hay 
which  was  spread  for  Jacquot,  by  the  side 
of  his  companion. 

But  Jacquot  did  not  eat ;  indeed  he  had 
supped,  and  his  heart  was  full,  he  sat  down 
upon  the  straw  and  began  to  reflect. 

All  his  projects  were  overturned,  all  his 
hopes  had  vanished — what  was  he  to  do 
now  ?  And  what  was  to  become  of  him  ? 
To  traverse  the  fields  from  morning  till 
night,  in  rain,  wind,  hail,  snow — with  no 
shelter  but  a  hut  of  straw,  no  hearth,  no 
roof  to  afford  him  refuge — to  live  upon  bread 
and  onions,  was  doubtless  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  his  young  companion,  and  Jacquot 
had  not  been  brought  up  upon  roses  ;  but 
Gerard  had  friends,  relations,  and  pro- 
tectors— ^  shelter  when  he  was  in  want,  help 
when  he  had  need — a  sort  of  hope  for  the 
future,  and  safety  for  the  present ;  while 
Jacquot  was  the  sport  of  chance,  no  future 
lay  before  him  ;  there  was  no  one  from 
whom  he  could  claim  assistance,  he  had  no 
resource  but  in  the  pity  of  others,  no  pro- 
spect but  mendicity. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  fate,  and  Jacquot  had 
a  hundred  times  better  have  kept  to  his 
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weaving,  in  spite  of  the  lash  :  he  was  almost 
ready  to  regret  his  home,  ready  to  repent 
of  his  escapade  ;  but  these  regrets  and  this 
repentance,  so  natural  for  a  poor  child,  lost, 
as  it  were,  in  the  vast  desert  of  the  world, 
could  not  altogether  subdue  his  courage ; 
he  was  too  spirited  to  despair  after  so  short 
a  trial  of  his  strength  ;  and  of  too  decided  a 
character  to  alter  his  resolutions  so  early. 

"  No,''  said  he,  "I  will  not  go  back 
home.  —  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  flogged  ; 
but  Nicolas  will  think  I  am  a  coward ;  and 
all  the  children  in  the  village  will  laugh  at 
me,  and  I  shall  be  ashamed.  No,  I  will 
not  go  home  ;  I  had  rather  keep  sheep,  eat 
onions,  and  never  sleep  in  a  house  again, 
till  I  am  big  enough  to  enlist  if  I  please. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  the 

sergeant  would  not  take  me  ;  how  they  eat 
and  drink  !  How  happy  people  are  who  serve 
the  King!" 

The  poor  little  Jean  could  not  sleep,  he 
reflected  one  half  of  the  night,  and  wept 
the  other.  Bitter  tears,  not  of  fear,  not  ot 
regret,  not  of  weakness,  fell  from  his  eyes  ; 
but  tears  of  rage  and  impatience  that  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  not  his  own  master, 
and  had  six  years  to  wait.   Six  years!  it  was  an 
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age — it  was  an  eternity — a  period  without 
limits,  to  the  imagination  of  a  child  !  Tired 
at  length  of  sighing  upon  his  heap  of  straw, 
Jacquot  got  up,  left  the  hut  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  climbing  up  a  tree, 
perched  himself  upon  one  of  the  branches, 
to  pass  away  the  time  as  best  he  might. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    LIVRET. 


The  young  shepherd  opened  his  eyes  at 
the  first  song  of  the  lark,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  alone,  and  the  heap  of  straw 
lying,  much  as  he  had  left  it  the  evening 
before,  when  he  had  arranged  the  two  little 
beds,  side  by  side — he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised to  find  the  bread,  bacon,  and  onion 
untouched. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  hut,  as  if  the  dogs 
had  given  warning  of  a  wolf,  and  ran  round 
the  little  encampment,  calling  **  Joseph  " 
with  all  his  might.  The  other  little  fellow, 
perched  upon  his  high  tree,  answered  him 
as  it  were  from  the  skies.  The  dogs  sported 
about,  yelping  and  jumping  upon  one 
another  ;  whilst  the  sheep,  awakened  by  the 
barking  of  their  faithful  guardians,  filled 
the  air  with  their  bleatings ;  so  that  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  rural  concert  of 
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country  sounds,  that  the  little  descendant 
of  Abel  met  the  little  disciple  of  Du 
Guesclin,  who  slipping  down  from  his  tree 
took  him  by  the  hand 

**  Then  you  did  not  come  in  last  night, 
Joseph  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  were  fast  asleep." 

''  Well,  but  you  did  not  go  to  bed 
then  ?  " 

**  No,  I  was  not  sleepy." 

**  And  you  were  n't  hungry,  I  suppose  ? 
For  you  did  not  -touch  your  share  which  I 
kept  for  you." 

"  No,  I  supped  at  the  village." 

"  At  the  village !  Did  you  know  anybody 
there?" 

-  No." 

"  Then  you  had  some  money?" 

**  No." 

*'  How  did  you  manage,  then  ?".... 

**  Do  you  remember  the  music  we  heard 
last  night?" 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  but  what  of  that?" 

**  Oh,  you  never  saw  any  thing  so  beau- 
tiful. It  was  the  grandest  gentleman  you  ever 
saw,  belonging  to  the  King ;  —  very  likely 
one  of  his  relations,  do  you  see,  —  who 
came  to  enlist  soldiers." 
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And  continuing  his  narration  in  all  its 
details,  and  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
Jacquot  related  to  the  young  shepherd,  all 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  village  market- 
place, and  in  the  public-house. 

The  little  shepherd  king,  who  was  only 
a  few  years  older  than  the  little  fugitive 
Paladin,  and  who  was  not  in  possession  of 
a  much  larger  stock  of  experience,  listened 
with  as  much  astonishment  and  admiration 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  marvellous  history 
of  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  or  the  Forty 
Thieves  ;  and  when  his  friend  finished  — 

"  Bah  ! "  cried  he,  *'  then  you  wish  to  be 
a  soldier  ?" 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do!  and  yes,  to  be 
sure,  I  shall  ; — but  I  must  wait  six  long 
years  first,  because  I  have  no  certificate  of 
baptism.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  I 
should  have  been  off  this  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  with  the  King's  own  recruiting 
sergeant ;  and  I  should  have  had  ten  crowns 
of  my  own,  and  I  should  have  given  you 
five,  because  you  lodged  and  fed  me.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  so  unlucky  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  unlucky  !  —  But,  my  stars  ! 
what  a  fool  you  are." 

'*  What  a  fool  I  am?*** 
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**  Yes,  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  saw.  Why 
did  you  not  shew  your  livret  to  the  King's 
gentleman  ?  —  A  livret,  do  you  see,  is  better 
than  a  certificate  of  baptism,  because  M.  le 
Maire  signs  it." 

Jean  Louis  opened  his  eyes,  looked  at 
his  companion,  and  scratched  his  head. 

In  fact  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  a 
livret  was;  but  he  had  often  heard  the  thing 
mentioned,  and  began  to  suspect  it  was 
something  he  ought  to  have  been  provided 
with. 

"  My  livret,''^  repeated  he  two  or  three 
times,  without  saying  more  for  fear  of  com- 
mitting himself. 

**  Certainly,"repliedthe  shepherd,  gravely ; 
'*  you  must  have  had  one,  as  you  were  a 
cabin  boy,  or  nobody  would  have  hired  you. 
Why  did  you  not  shew  your  livret?^' 

"  Because — because — I  lost  it  as  I  was 
swimming  the  river." 

'*  Well  then,  my  uncle  will  get  the  Maire 
of  our  village  to  give  you  another.  Fm 
sure  he  will  answer  for  you.  Because,  you 
see,  without  a  lim^et  you  could  not  be  hired 
in  any  farmhouse;  and  if  the  marechaussee 
should  happen  to  stop  us  now,  I  should  be 
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obliged  to  lend  you  mine ;  because,  you  see, 
they  know  me." 

**  Ah,  ah  !  then  you  have  a  livret  of  your 
own  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  have ;  because,  you  see,  I 
am  a  hired  servant  of  my  uncle's." 

"  And  what  is  written  in  your  livy^etf^^ 

**  My  name,  to  be  sure,  and  then  some 
other  things; — I  don't  very  well  know  what, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  to  read." 

"Oh,  I  can  read — Let  me  look  at  your 
livret:' 

As  he  said  this,  as  if  inspired  by  a  sudden 
thought,  the  colour  flashed  into  Jacquot's 
face  —  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  hands 
trembled  with  impatience. 

The  shepherd  very  slowly  untied  a  long 
piece  of  packthread,  one  end  of  which  pass- 
ing through  the  button-hole  of  his  waistcoat 
was  fastened  there  by  a  strong  knot,  the 
other  being  twisted  several  times  round  a 
little  book,  covered  with  parchment,  and 
containing  six  or  eight  leaves  of  very  coarse 
paper.  Jean  Louis  took  it  in  his  hand, 
examined  it  carefully  on  all  sides,  then 
opened  it,  and  began  a  very  attentive  study 
of  what  was  written  on  the  first  page. 
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This  page  was  not  very  easy  to  decipher 
by  a  scholar  of  Jacquot's  calibre,  seeing 
that  M.  le  Maire  of  Ailly-la-Grange  did  not 
write  a  very  legible  hand;  but  as  he  began 
to  comprehend  it,  the  features  of  the  little 
boy  became  more  and  more  animated ;  joy 
flashed  from  his  eyes,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  a 
certain  timidity  prevented  his  speaking ;  so 
he  stood  for  a  moment  clasping  the  livret 
firmly  between  his  hands ;  at  last,  fixing  his 
eyes  steadily  and  earnestly  on  his  young 
friend  —  "Gerard,"  cried  he,  *' will  you 
save  my  life  and  make  my  fortune  ?  " 

The  astonished  shepherd  gaped  and 
stared,  unable  to  answer  a  word;  and  Jacquot, 
too  impatient  to  wait  the  gathering  of  his 
wits,  went  on. 

"  You  promised  to  lend  me  your  livret; 
lend  it  me  directly.  Just  let  me  take  it  to 
the  next  village ;  I  will  bring  it  back  in  an 
hour ;  and  if  I  am  enlisted,  I'll  give  you  the 
ten  crowns  I  am  to  have.  —  May  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,  only  don't  lose  it. 
You  are  very  welcome.  —  I  don't  want  the 
ten  crow^ns.  You  worked  for  your  bread  as 
well  as  I  did,  and  we  are  friends." 

'*  Friends !  friends  for  ever !  friends  for 
life!" 
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And  with  these  words  Louis  Jacquot 
threw  his  arms  round  his  companion's  neck, 
with  an  ardour  which  nearly  knocked  him 
down  ;  and  without  waiting  further  expUca- 
tion,  dashed  off  to  the  village. 

Jacquot  arrived  at  the  village,  and  was 
soon  at  the  door  of  the  public-house.  Loud 
and  long  did  he  knock  with  fists  and  feet, 
nobody  was  up.  At  last  a  window  creaked 
and  opened. 

"  What  do  you  want,  you  little  rascal?" 

"  M.  le  Sergent  du  Roi." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  M.  le  Sergent 
duRoi?" 

"  Very  important  business.'* 

**  He  is  fast  asleep.  Come  back  again 
in  an  hour." 

The  window  shuts  again,  and  Jacquot 
renews  his  operations  —  battering  the  door 
with  a  great  stone,  and  making  a  noise 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  dead. 

The  window  opens  again. 

"  Have  done,  you  little  scoundrel,  or 
I'll  be  down  with  you,  and  break  your 
head." 

"  As  you  please  —  but  I  must  and  will 
speak  with  M.  le  Sergent." 

His  tone   and   manner   were   so   deter- 
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mined,  that  it  imposed  even  upon  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"  The  rogue  must  have  some  important 
letter  or  message,"  thought  he. 

So  he  became  all  at  once  very  civil  and 
polite,  and  told  the  little  man  to  wait  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  not  batter  the  door 
to  pieces  in  the  mean  time. 

Two  minutes  elapsed,  and  Jacquot  was 
again  lifting  his  stone,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  innkeeper  appeared,  half 
asleep,  with  his' candle  in  his  hand. 

The  child  entered,  and  was  introduced 
into  a  small  low  apartment,  where,  upon  a 
miserable  mattress,  lay  the  sergeant  —  that 
grand  gentleman,  most  likely  a  relation  of 
the  King's  —  his  head  wrapped  up  in  a  red 
handkerchief,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  his 
pillow.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar ;  by  his 
side  on  a  chair  stood  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  glass  which  he  filled  from  time  to  time, 
pour  passer  le  temps, 

"Ha!  ha!  par  le  Corhleu  !  if  it  is  not 
my  little  friend.  Well,  you  little  rogue, 
do  you  still  want  to  be  a  soldier  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  M.  le  Sergent." 

"  Very  well.    Have  you  got  the  papers  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,   M.  le  Sergent,  because 
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there  was  not  time,  as  you  were  to  set  out 
at  ten  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  So  I  was  thinking,  when  you  told  me 
you  did  not  belong  to  this  country.  Then 
you  have  found  some  one  to  answer  for 
you  ;  and  certify  who  you  are  ?" 

**  No,  M.  le  Sergent ;  but  I  have  done 

better  than  that 1  forgot  it  yesterday, 

because  you  put  me  out  —  look,  I  have 
brought  you  my  livret  —  it  is  better  than  a 
certificate  of  baptism,  because  the  mayor 
signs  it." 

**  The  deuce !  Your  livi^et — that's  some- 
thing like  —  let  us  see.  Here's  fine  writ- 
ing, as  if  he'd  done  it  with  the  cat's  claw. 
What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard." 

"  Right.  Native  of —  of —  of —  what  is 
it,  then  ?  " 

"  D'Ailly-le-Grange,  on  the  road  to 
Poictiers." 

"  Ah !  ah !   I  know  the  place." 

Jacquot  trembled. 

"In  1759—" 

Jacquot  recovered  himself. 

**  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  village." 

**  Yes,  sir." 

"  What's  your  father's  business?" 
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*'  My  father  and  mother  are  dead,  sir  ?  " 

And  Jacquot  sighed.  He  never  thought 
of  his  mother  without  sighing. 

"  True !  so  you  said.  I  see  here,  that 
you  are  an  orphan.  Have  you  any  brothers 
or  sisters  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  a  relation  in  the  world.  — 
So  you  see,  M.  le  Sergent,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  be  a  soldier." 

*'  Not  so  ready  as  you  think,  my  little 
friend  —  because,  you  see,   on  account  of 

your  age  —  that's  the  thing Still,  as 

you   are   an  orphan,   and   have   got   your 
livret " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir !  a  livret  is  an  excellent 
thing. — Only  look  at  it.  Here's  the  mayor's 
signature." 

The  sergeant  gazed  at  him  long  —  he 
seemed  to  hesitate  —  he  looked  first  at  the 
livret,  then  at  the  boy,  whose  large  black 
earnest  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  —  he 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  part  with  so 
promising  a  subject. 

"  Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst," 
thought  he,  "I  can  write  a  line  to  his  god- 
father, or  to  the  Maire  of  his  village,  who 
can  claim  him  if  they  like  when  he  has 
joined,  —  provided  they  give  back  his  ten 
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crowns.  As  far  as  my  own  responsibility  is 
concerned,  the  only  thing  of  importance  is 
his  identity, — and  of  that  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt.  Let  us  look  at  the 
description — fifteen  years  of  age  —  are  you 
fifteen?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Sergent." 

"  Brown  hair?" 

*'  Oh,  yes !  brow^n  —  almost  as  black  as 
jet." 

**  Eyes  ditto,  —  nose  wide,  —  nay,  but 
my  friend,  your  Maire  must  have  put  on 
his  spectacles  the  wrong  side  upwards. 
Deuce  take  me,  if  you  have  not  an  aquehne 
nose." 

**  Yes,  now,  Sir ;  but  that  day  I  had  had 
a  blow  in  the  face." 

"And  that  had  swelled  your  nose,  eh  ? 
Come,  come,  you'll  make  a  famous  soldier! 
Here,  my  little  drum  boy,  take  this  glass 
of  wine,  and  drink  the  King's  health. — 
Well  done,  now  you  are  a  soldier." 

**  Really  and  truly,  mon  officier  f  " 

*'  Yes,  you  are  enHsted." 

Jacquot  flung  his  cap  into  the  air,  shout- 
ing and  jumping  for  joy,  —  he  directly 
asked  for  a  musket  and  cartridge-box.  The 
sergeant  was  enchanted,  he  laughed  aloud, 
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upon  his  mattress  ;  then  he  took  out  his 
bag  of  grey  cloth,  which  was  lying  safe 
under  his  pillow,  and  counted  out  five 
crowns. 

**  There,  niy  little  friend, —  I  cannot  in 
conscience  give  you  more  than  half  the 
bounty;  because,  do  you  see,  you  are  not 
more  than  half  a  man  ;  —  but,  be  easy,  you 
shall  be  my  little  quarter-master,  —  I  shall 
make  it  worth  your  while,  if  you  behave 
well." 

"  Oh,  M.  le  Sergent !  you  need  give  me 
nothing  at  all  —  I  shall  be  quite  con- 
tented.*' 

Jacquot  received  his  five  crowns,  and  as 
he  wrote  a  pretty  good  hand,  he  inscribed 
in  the  Sergeant's  book  the  following  names 
and  designations,  taking  care  to  copy  them 
exactly  from  the  livret  of  his  friend,  the 
shepherd. 

*'  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard,  born  the  6th  of 
October,  1763,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Hubert, 
Commune  d'Ailly-la-Grange,  under  Che- 
milly ;  son  of  Vincent  Gerard,  ploughboy, 
en  son  vivant,  and  of  Manette  Jolifont  his 
wife,  both  deceased,  in  the  same  Com- 
mune ;  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of 
St.  Hubert,  the  7th  October,  the  same  year ; 
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which  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard  has  been  by 
tlie  Sieur  Pierre  JeHcot,  his  uncle  and  god- 
father, hired  as  farming  servant,  and  keeper 
of  sheep;  and  therefore  we  have  deHvered 
unto  him  this  present  livret. " 

**  Well,  well,  my  little  friend,"  said  the 
sergeant,  when  Jacquot  came  to  this 
place.  *'  Now,  go  and  make  up  your 
bundle  if  you  have  any  to  make  up,  and 
don't  fail  to  be  in  the  market-place  at  ten 
o'clock ;  the  roll-call  will  beat,  the  troops 
be  inspected,  and  then  we  shall  set  out. 
By  the  by,  you  little  rogue,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  money.  —  Don't  go 
and  throw  it  away  in  drink." 

*'  Oh,  no !  mon  Sergent,  that  I  won't 
—  I  am  oniy  going  to  breakfast  with  an 
old  friend." 

And  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Jacquot  was 
jumping  and  bounding  in  the  middle  of  the 
sheep,  flinging  his  cap  into  the  air,  and 
crying,  "  I'm  a  soldier !  Pm  a  soldier !" 

He  laid  hold  of  his  friend's  hand,  and 
forced  him  to  run  with  him  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  first  cabin  in  the  village,  de- 
corated with  a  whisp  of  straw  —  which 
whisp  of  straw  designated  a  miserable 
public- house,    where  execrable    wine    was 
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to  be  sold  ;  —  but  to  Jacquot's  imagina- 
tion it  was  as  Le  Rocher  de  Cancale, — he 
drew  chairs,  officiously  placed  his  friend  at 
table  —  and  called  for  wine,  cheese,  apples, 
—  all  that  was  most  expensive  and  re- 
cherche in  the  house. 

"  I  must  feast  thee  like  a  king,"  said  he. 

The  hostess,  who  heard  the  crowns 
sounding  in  Jacquot's  pocket,  bestirred 
herself  at  the  fire,  and  soon  served  an 
omelette  au  lard,  and  half  a  duck  stuffed 
with  turnips ;  they  moistened  this  exqui- 
site and  magnificent  repast  with  a  bottle  of 
infamous  white  wine,  which  appeared  to 
them  as  nectar, — and  finished  the  feast  with 
some  dry  nuts,  prunes,  and  figs.  It  was 
the  most  sumptuous  entertainment,  of 
which,  they  had,  either  of  them,  ever  in 
their  lives  partaken. 

The  true  Adrien  Gerard  felt  as  if  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  look  at  his  com- 
panion, whom  he  was  tempted  to  regard  as 
something  not  much  less  than  a  prince. 
But  at  dessert,  and  after  he  had  paid  the 
reckoning,  which  amounted  to  two  francs, 
Jacquot,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  explained 
the  cause  of  his  good  fortune. 

'*  I  am  going  to  set  out,"  said  he,  imme- 
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diately,  **  I  am  going  to  make  war  upon 
the  English,  —  and  to  deliver  America." 

The  shepherd  began  to  cry. 

**  You  aie  going  to  leave  me,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  —  because  I  am  going  to  fight  for 
the  King  and  liberty." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  for  your  sake,  if 
you  like  it —  I  would  rather  keep  sheep." 

**  Oh !  I  like  to  fight,  and  come  back  a 
great  general." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  come  back  an  invalid." 

**  If  I  do  —  I  shall  be  covered  with 
glory." 

*'  But  does  that  buy  people  bread  ? " 

"  Yes  to  be  sure  !  —  and  omelets,  and 
ducks,  such  as  we  have  just  eaten  —  Do 
you  see  how  rich  I  am  ?  " 

He  pulled  out  the  thirteen  francs  that 
remained,  and  put  them  into  the  shep- 
herd's hand. 

Half-past  nine  sounded  on  the  village 
clock. 

**  You  must,  at  least,  come  and  bid  good 
bye  to  the  dogs,"  cried  the  shepherd. 

The  adieus  were  very  pathetic.  —  The 
two  little  fellows  and  the  two  dogs  caressed 
one  another,  all  four  almost  equally  affected 
— and  the  two  boys  cried  heartily.      Then, 
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after  many  embraces,  they  parted,  the  one,  his 
crook  on  his  shoulder, — the  fleecy  multitude 
before  him,  and  his  two  faithful  dogs  by 
his  side, —  took  his  way  to  the  wide  downs, 
endeavouring  to  hide  his  feelings  by 
whistling  as  he  went  along ;  while  the 
other,  his  heart  full,  but  excited  in  the 
highest  degree,  returned  to  the  village. 

Many  times  they  stopped,  many  times 
they  looked  back,  and  each  time  the  dogs 
would  run  back  to  Jacquot,  and  frolic 
round  him.  At  length  a  slight  declivity 
hid  the  retiring  shepherd  from  his  sight. 
They  never  met  again. 
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CHAPTEK  XVI. 


THE    MARCH. 


The  population  of  the  village  had  been, 
since  seven  o'clock,  assembled  in  the 
market-place ;  a  detachment  of  six  dragoons 
having  arrived  to  serve  as  escort  to  the 
new  recruits ;  it  having  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  customary  to  treat  these  can- 
didates for  glory  and  immortality,  —  in  the 
outset,  —  very  much  as  if  they  were  galley 
slaves.  These  dragoons,  their  swords  drawn, 
and  pistols  in  their  holsters,  pranced  about, 
and  kept  the  crowd  in  order ;  holding,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the 
young  recruits ;  prepared  to  repress  the 
first  evidences  of  repentance,  or  insubordi- 
nation.—And  still  more  pressing  duty  it  was 
to  impose  silence  upon  a  troop  of  women 
and  girls,  who  filled  the  air  with  their 
cries  and  execrations  —  the  softer  sex,  it 
may  be  observed,  being  usually  the  most 
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vehement  in  their  expression  of  feeling 
upon  such  occasions  —  they  having  too 
much  faith,  in  the  gallantry  of  the  military 
character,  to  fear  any  evil  consequences, 
whatever  they  may  please  to  say. 

The  large  space,  thus  kept  open,  was 
opposite  the  windows  of  the  Mairie  of  the 
village;  and  within  it  were  ranged  in  two  files 
of  five  men  each,  ten  country  young  fellows 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  —  clean  shirts,  — 
new  shoes, — and  with  an  immense  cockade 
of  red  and  white  ribbons  in  their  hats. 
Each  had  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  at  the 
end  of  which  hung  a  little  bundle.  Almost 
all  of  them  had  continued  in  the  public- 
house  all  night,  and  had  only  left  it  for  a 
few  minutes  to  prepare  for  their  departure — 
and  even  now  they  were  plied  with  liquor ; 
the  innkeeper  handing  the  glass  from  one 
to  the  other,  while  they  awaited  the  signal 
from  the  church  clock ;  which  these  ten 
great  boobies,  who  had  been  now  drunk 
nearly  fourteen  hours,  expected  with  all 
the  maudlin  ecstasy  of  their  condition ; 
scarcely  able  to  keep  their  legs,  but  roaring 
«'  Vivele  Roi!  " 

Behind    them    in    deep    and    mournful 
silence,  their  heads  on  their  breasts,  their 
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eyes  stupidly  bent  on  the  earth,  were  four 
other  heroes  crying  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break  —  they  were  tied  in  couples  by  the 
arms.  They  did  not  sing  —  the  time  for 
singing  was  already  past.  They  had  been 
enlisted  in  their  cups,  and  amid  their  songs 
— and  the  time  for  repentance  was  come — 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  they  had  received  ten 
crowns,  they  had  drunk  the  king's  health, 
— and  they  must,  bongre,malgre,  be  heroes, 
and  die  in  the  hospital. 

The  recruiting  sergeant,  his  feather  in 
his  cap,  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  cane 
in  his  hand,  marched  proudly  up  and  down 
the  market-place,  —  casting  his  eyes  from 
time  to  time  upon  his  recruits,  crying  out, 
**  Attention!  Form  in  line!" 

In  the  mean  time,  through  the  windows 
M.  le  Maire  might  be  seen,  in  his  small 
low  salon  ;  placed  before  a  little  desk,  dic- 
tating, with  infinite  care,  to  a  clerk  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  wooden  shoes,  the  list  of 
his  enrolments,  and  the  route  to  the  next 
town,  with  which  the  sergeant  was  to  be 
furnished. 

"  Ten  minutes  to  ten  —  five  minutes  to 
ten  —  a  few  minutes  only  are  wanting." 
The  sergeant  had  pulled  his  large  silver 
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watch  a  dozen  times  out  of  his  fob,  and 
kept  muttering  between  his  teeth,  ''The 
d — \ !  the  little  rascal  has  cheated  me  after 
all!  He  took  the  money,  and  was  off  like 
a  greyhound.  I  shall  see  no  more  of  him, 
and  I  shall  have  to  make  good  the  live 
crowns,  and  lose  the  five  I  should  have  got 
for  my  recruit.  Ten  crowns  dead  loss  !  — 
A  pretty  bargain  !  —  Attention  !  these 
scoundrels  are  all  drunk.  —  Dragoons, 
back  with  the  crowd  ;  —  that  little  monkey 
was  worth  all  these  drunken  boobies  put 
together.  But  what  a  fool  I  was  to  let 
him  have  the  money  !  He  was  such  a  fine 
little  fellow.  Dragoons,  silence  those  blub- 
bering women  !  —  Silence !  —  Ten  o'clock  ! 
Attention  !  —  Form  in  line  !" 

The  women  groaned  and  cried,  the 
yOung  girls  sobbed  and  wept ;  the  crowd 
pressed  forward  to  embrace  sons,  brothers, 
friends.  The  dragoons  push  the  crowd 
back,  the  crowd  pushes  against  the  dra- 
goons. M.  le  Maire  advances  to  his 
window,  presents  the  sergeant  with  the 
lists  and  the  route  ;  the  innkeeper  sends  his 
boy  for  another  pitcher  of  wine  ;  the  ser- 
geant goes  through  the  roll-call,  and  every 
new  son  of  Mars,  reeling  and  hiccuping. 
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answers.  The  roll-call  is  finished,  the  drum 
beats,  the  shrill  fife  sounds,  the  sergeant, 
with  loud  sonorous  voice,  cries,  *'  To  the 
right  face " 

When  he  is  interrupted  by  the  cries  of 
**  Here  I  am !  — Here  I  am,  mon  Sergent ! 
Don*t  set  out  without  me."  And  a  little 
peasant,  panting  for  breath,  his  cheeks 
crimson,  and  his  whole  frame  trembling 
with  impatience,  slips  under  the  body  of  a 
dragoon's  horse,  bends  down  to  avoid  a 
stroke  from  the  flat  of  the  dragoon's  sabre, 
and  flings  himself,  sansfagon,  into  the  arms 
of  the  recruiting  sergeant. 

"  Ah,  ah !  my  little  grenadier,  you  are 
rather  too  late  for  the  roll-call." 

"  Mon  Sergent,  those  men  on  horseback 
would  not  let  me  pass." 

"  The  d — 1 !  Then  you  are  not  a  scoun- 
drel, you  little  rogue — join  then.  To  the 
right  face!     March!" 

The  drum  and  fife  make  a  tremendous 
noise,  the  innkeeper  and  his  boy  collect 
the  glasses,  the  sergeant  hastily  swallows 
a  cup  of  wine,  and  they  march. — 

The  ten  bumpkins,  roaring  a  military 
song,  holding  two  by  two,  and  reeling  one 
against  the  other  :  Jean  Louis  Jacquot,  now 
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Adrien  Gerard,  marching  behind  —  his 
head  erect,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  cheeks 
glowing  —  followed  by  the  four  heroes, 
already  repentant,  bound  like  thieves,  each 
one  guarded  by  a  dragoon,  and  blubbering 
like  a  calf.  The  triumphant  procession, 
preceded  by  two  of  the  dragoons  on  horse- 
back, penetrates  the  crowd,  consisting  of 
women  and  girls  of  every  age,  in  white 
caps  and  short  jackets  ;  and  of  men  in 
blouses,  some  looking  on  with  an  air  of  stupid 
astonishment,  the  rest  consisting  principally 
of  the  women  and  girls,  mixing  vehenient 
abuse  with  the  loudest  lamentations — some- 
times threatening,  and  even  striking  at  the 
dragoons  with  their  fists,  but  running  back 
at  the  slightest  menace,  from  their  for- 
midable sabres. 

And  so  they  marched  away  to  the  music 
of  the  fife  and  drum  —  dragoons  before  and 
dragoons  behind  —  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  tears,  maledictions,  drunken 
songs,  and  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  I "  Four- 
teen village  heroes  and  little  Jacquot  fol- 
lowing, staring  about,  and  wondering  why 
some  wept  and  some  sang  —  why  some 
reeled  about  at  liberty,  —  and  some  were 
bound  like  thieves,  —  and  guarded  by  dra- 
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goons  with  drawn  swords.  Jean  Louis 
Jacqiiot  was  destined  to  see  many  things 
in  this  world  that  were  as  incomprehensible. 

Three  days'  march  had  scarcely  been  ef- 
fected, before  the  Httle  rogue  was  almost  as 
clever  as  the  sergeant,  in  all  that  concerned 
the  management  of  the  recruits ;  he  was 
often  sent  forw^ard  to  order  supper  and 
lodging,  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  little 
community. 

On  the  road,  he  played  with  the  soldiers  ; 
and  as  he  was  always  lively,  alert,  and 
good-humoured,  the  soldiers,  during  their 
halts,  amused  themselves  with  teaching  him 
the  manual  exercise  ;  and  the  little  fellow 
had  so  ardent  a  desire  to  learn,  that  before 
the  eighth  day  he  went  through  the  whole 
very  tolerably,  —  kept  the  step  like  an  old 
soldier,  and  played  on  the  fife  Hke  a  child 
of  the  regiment.  His  lively  spirit,  his 
frank  and  resolute  temper,  his  decided  vo- 
cation for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the 
strength  and  courage  he  shewed  upon  all 
occasions,  soon  gave  him  a  kind  of  supe- 
riority over  his  companions,  —  men  though 
they  were,  and  he  a  mere  child. 

He  soon  ceased  to  follow  the  recruits, 
but  might  be  found  at  their  head,  —  giving 
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the  words  of  command  in  good  set  military 
terms, — scolding  the  indolent,  and  laughing 
at  the  awkward.  The  sergeant  was  amused 
beyond  measure ;  and  all  the  soldiers  let 
him  do  as  he  pleased,  because  his  age  and 
a  kind  of  childish  simplicity  in  his  air, 
seemed  to  render  this  little  presumption  of 
no  consequence. 

Sometimes  they  would  give  him  a  sabre, 
or  a  carabine  when  he  took  the  command ; 
sometimes  the  horse-soldier,  who  led  the 
march,  would  dismount  and  place  him  on 
his  horse  —  then  he  called  himself,  and 
assumed  the  airs  of  a  general.  He  was 
obeyed  at  first  as  a  good  joke,  and  by  and 
by  he  was  obeyed  in  good  earnest,  and 
much  more  than  people  were  aware. 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  he  who 
knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  it,  will  find 
himself  happy,  even  in  almost  the  lowest 
condition  ;  and  this  was  an  art  our  young 
soldier  most  thoroughly  understood. 

The  sergeant  became  every  day  more 
and  more  attached  to  him,  till  at  length  he 
could  not  smoke  a  pipe  or  drink  a  glass  in 
comfort  without  his  little  grenadier  ;  he 
placed  him  at  his  right  hand  at  supper; 
made  him   share  his  bed,   because  it  was 
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usually  the  best  at  quarters ;  and  as  the 
favourite  of  the  master  is  usually  well  re- 
ceived by  all,  Jacquot  was  caressed  and 
happy. 

After  ten  days'  march,  the  company 
reached  Limoges. 

At  Limoges  there  was  a  grand  depot  for 
recruits  —  all  the  recruiting  sergeants  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  south  and  west  of 
France  to  enlist  volunteers,  had  orders  to 
assemble  there  with  their  contingents.  Our 
sergeant  appeared  with  his  fourteen  braves. 

There  he  was  to  separate  from  them  ; 
and  as  he  belonged  to  a  regiment  which 
made  part  of  the  first  expedition,  he  had 
orders  to  be  at  Toulon  the  1st  of  April, 
where  a  French  army  was  already  assem- 
bled ;  and  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line 
ready,  under  the  command  of  the  Comte 
d'Estaing,  to  convey  them  to  America. 

The  sergeant,  therefore,  had  no  time  to 
lose.  He  arrived  at  Limoges  the  21st  of 
March  ;  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  before 
the  22d — he  had  then,  only  ten  days  remain- 
ing, in  which  to  accomplish  a  march  of  150 
leagues  —  exactly  fifteen  leagues  a  day. 
His  instructions,  it  is  true,  permitted  him 
to  take  advantage  of  any  means  of  trans- 
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port  that  might  present  themselves  ;  and 
as  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and,  consequently, 
an  old  traveller,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
managing  to  accomplish  the  distance  in  the 
time.  However,  as  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  he  took  leave  of  his  recruits  the 
very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Limoges, 
having  entertained  them  at  supper  at  his 
own  expense,  by  way  of  farewell. 

But  Jacquot,  whom  we  shall  hencefor- 
ward call  Gerard,  seized  the  sergeant  by 
the  skirt  of  his -coat,  crying  out  that  he 
would  never,  never  quit  his  good  friend, 
that  he  would  go  and  fight  the  English  too  ; 
and  that  if  any  one  pretended  to  hinder 
him,  he  would  bite,  kick,  and  fight  him, 
and  be  after  the  sergeant  in  spite  of  them 
all. 

The  company  laughed;  but  the  sergeant, 
though  he  seemed  to  take  little  notice,  felt 
his  heart  swell,  and  the  tears  come  into  his 
eyes,  at  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  in- 
telligent, intrepid,  and  affectionate  boy, 
whose  only  guide  and  protector  he  had 
been  ;  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
most  singular  affection. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  you  little  fool,'* 
cried  he,  pushing  the  child  away ;   "  Have 
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jou  to  learn  that  a  soldier  must  do  his 
duty  ? — Silence !  hold  your  tongue  !  drink 
your  glass,  and  keep  your  place." 

He  said  this  harshly,  but  as  he  spoke  he 
put  his  large  hand  upon  the  little  boy's 
head,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  — it 
was  an  assurance  of  protection  ;  —  the  little 
fellow  understood  his  friend,  and  said  not  a 
word  more. 

*'  He  is  a  knowing  little  lad,"  thought 
the  sergeant ;  **  We  shall  see." 

Shortly  after  he  bade  the  company  good 
night ;  and  taking  Gerard  by  the  ear,  gave 
him  a  little  push,  saying,  "  Come,  Sir, 
march  !  and  see  me  home." 

But  he  did  not  go  home  ;  he  went  with 
little  Gerard  to  the  officer  in  command ;  to 
whom  he  had  on  his  arrival  presented  the 
list  of  recruits. 

*'  Mon  Commandant,"  said  he,  "  you 
were  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  enlisted  this 
little  rogue — He  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  a  drum  boy." 

''  True,  Sergeant — what  do  you  mean  us 
to  do  with  this  child?  —  It  will  be  three 
years  before  he  will  have  strength  to  hold 
a  musket." 

"  Not  quite  so  long  as  that,  Command- 
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ant,  for  he  is  a  stout  fellow  enough  ;  but 
do  you  see,  this  is  the  truth  —  I  engaged 
this  little  shaver  because  we  are  related. 
Yes,  Commandant,  he  is  my  nephew,  and  I 
have  asked  the  Captain's  permission  to  take 
him  with  me  to  my  regiment,  that  I  may 
look  after  him.  The  Captain  has  con- 
sented, Commandant ;  and  if  you  will  but 
permit  me  to  take  him  with  me,  all  will  be 
right." 

"  Very  well.  Sergeant,  I  don't  see  any 
great  harm  in  that ;  only,  unluckily,  you 
have  put  him  upon  the  roll  —  he  has  re- 
ceived the  bounty.  Your  number  will  not 
be  right,  and  I  shall  be  short  one  man." 

"  That's  easily  settled,  Commandant,  the 
child  is  under  age,  you  can  strike  his  name 
out  of  the  roll  as  null,  and  as  he  has  only 
received  five  crowns" — 

**  Not  at  all.  Sergeant,  your  nephew  is  re- 
gularly enlisted,  but  he  can  change  his  des- 
tinatioi}  —  so  you  may  take  him  with  you  if 
you  please —  at  your  own  expense,  mind  — 
1  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you.  Commandant  — 
salute  your  officer,  Gerard." 

The  Commandant  struck  the  sergeant  on 
the  shoulder,  complimenting  him  upon  the 
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appearance  of  his  nephew,  gave  the  child 
a  httle  good  advice,  and  dismissed  theni  — - 
And  thus  Gerard  was  provided  with  a  pro- 
tector and  an  uncle  at  once. 

When  they  were  in  the  street  Gerard 
sprang  into  the  sergeant's  arms. 

''  Then  I  'm  going  with  you,  my  good 
friend." 

*'  So  it  seems  —  because  I  do  beUeve 
you  've  bewitched  me  —  Yes,  yes,  you 
shall  go  with  me  to  Toulon  —  We'll  go  to- 
gether to  America  —  but  don't  be  afraid  — 
Morhleu!'' 

"Afraid!  Sergeant — what  should  I  be 
afraid  of?" 

*'  I  '11  teach  you  your  exercise —  how  tO' 
manoeuvre  —  how  to  charge,  and  you'll 
make  a  famous  soldier,  I  will  answer  for  it 
—  But  mind,  as  long  as  you  live,  you  are 
my  nephew,  and  I  your  uncle  —  Roche 
Bertrand  Jolimont — and  you  are  to  be  a 
brave  boy  and  to  do  me  credit." 

"Yes,  Sergeant!  yes,  uncle!  yes  my  best 
friend  in  the  world !  —  You  shall  see,  I  '11 
be  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Where  shall  we 
find  the  English  ?  —  Are  they  a  great  way 
off?  " 

The   sergeant   lauglied,    and   struck  his 
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little  cheek ;  and  the  next  morning  they 
entered  the  first  public  carriage  they  could 
find,   and  began    their  journey. 

Sometimes  in  the  imperial  of  the  dili- 
gence—  sometimes  on  return  post  horses 
—  sometimes  in  a  cart,  or  on  an  ass,  — 
mule, — in  a  berlin,  or  in  a  coach, — the  adroit 
sergeant  and  the  little  Gerard,  swiftly  and 
cheerfully  accomplished  the  journey  from 
Limoges  to  Toulon. 

The  little  man  reaped  instruction,  and 
learned  self-dependence  and  address,  from 
every  circumstance  that  occurred ;  he  be- 
gan to  form  juster  ideas  of  the  world,  and 
just  ideas  of  himself.  The  manner  in  which 
they  travelled  —  the  necessity  under  which 
they  lay,  to  enter  into  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  —  the  passengers  —  the 
travellers  they  encountered —  the  necessity 
for  seizing  every  opportunity  of  travelling 
fast,  and  at  little  expense ;  and  the  con- 
tinual change  in  their  modes  of  transport — 
all  these  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  the 
practical  education  of  a  young  fellow,  natu- 
rally intelligent  and  enterprising. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  jnillion' 
aire,  rolling  in  his  travelling  carriage  and 
four,  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
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would  find  the  way  from  Limoges  to  Tou- 
lon quite  so  piquante  and  amusing  :  After 
all  said  and  done,  the  man  without  diffi- 
culties, always  wants  something,  of  that 
seasoning  of  life,  which  the  man  with  diffi- 
culties finds. 

The  sergeant,  as  he  had  calculated,  ar- 
rived at  Toulon  the  31st  of  March.  Seven 
and  twenty  days  ago,  Jean  Louis,  scarcely 
twelve  years  of  age,  had  fled  from  his  vil- 
lage, naked  and  without  a  sous  piece,  — 
his  whole  worldly  estate  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Now  how  has  his  destiny  changed  ! 
—  And  thus  it  is  with  some  men  —  For- 
tune seems  to  seize  them  by  force,  and 
urge  them  forward  in  their  career  ;  rather, 
than  to  guide  and  assist  their  own  exer- 
tions—  or  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say, 
that  like  Alexander  dragging  forward  the 
priestess  to  the  tripod  of  Delphi,  —  these 
men  have  something  resolute  and  deter- 
mined about  them,  which  constrains  For- 
tune ;  and  obliges  her  to  return  what  answer 
they  please. 

Next  morning  Jolimont  resumed  his 
place  in  his  regiment,  where  Gerard  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  drum  boys ;  his 
uniform  was  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
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King,  he  drew  his  pay  and  belonged  to  the' 
state  —  Comprehending,  with  no  little  feel- 
ing of  pride,  that  he  counted  in  the  world 
as  a  man ;  and  in  the  state  as  a  citizen. 

Eleven  days  after  his  arrival  at  Toulon, 
the  Comte  d'Estaing  received  orders  from 
Paris  to  set  sail,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit.  The  12th  of  April,  all  the 
troops  were  embarked  ;  the  19th,  the  wea- 
ther being  favourable,  a  fresh  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  north-west,  the  sea  bounding 
and  sparkling  under  a  brilliant  sun — the 
fleet  in  full  sail  quitted  the  harbour  of 
Toulon  —  saluted  the  town  with  a  few  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  and  soon,  one  vast  float- 
ing city,  it  left  the  shores  of  France.  The 
shores  which  gradually  sank  blue,  in  the 
distant  horizon  ;  disappearing  with  the  in- 
numerable crowds  of  spectators,  that  were 
clustered  upon  the  rocks,  the  mole,  the 
spires,  and  the  roofs  of  the  town. 

Bon  voyage^  pauvre  petit  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of 
this  Httle  tale  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
that  most  astounding  half  century  which 
followed  the  American  war  ;  —  and  this 
would  be  necessary  if  all  the  steps  of  our 
little  hero  were  followed  in  detail.  We 
shall,  therefore,  borrow  the  seven-leagued 
boots  of  the  fable  to  carry  us  through 
several  of  the  ensuing  years,  —  merely 
noting  the  principal  events  which  occurred 
in  the  life  of  young  Gerard  himself. 

The  fleet  sails  majestic  upon  the  wide 
waters,  and  in  the  month  of  July  attains 
another  world,  and  enters  the  river  Dela- 
ware —  having  endured  the  horrors  of  a 
tremendous  tempest  ;  during  which  little 
Gerard  neither  felt,  nor  manifested,  more 
terror,  nor,  perhaps,  quite  so  much  as  some 
other  people.     A  naval   engagement   with 
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the  English  followed,  where  Gerard  first 
beheld  ships  in  action  —  vomiting  forth 
thunder,  smoke,  flame,  hot  shot,  grenades, 
cannon  balls,  misery,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion upon  each  other.  ^  The  English  were, 
of  course,  victorious  ;  and  the  French, 
of  course,  endeavoured  to  deny  it,  —  or 
to  account  for  it. 

Of  those  who  survived  this  desperate 
encounter,  the  Comte  d'Estaing,  a  very 
brave  man,  but  a  very  indifferent  com- 
mander, contrived  to  throw  a  division  upon 
terra  firma  ;  among  which  was  our  little 
friend,  now  first  beating  his  drum  upon 
the  American  shores.  And,  soon  after- 
wards, he  had  the  honour  to  drum,  before 
the  company  to  which  Jolimont  belonged, 
at  the  famous  siege  of  Savannah. 

Always  near  his  adopted  uncle,  who 
loved  him  like  a  father,  and  shewed  it  in  a 
thousand  ways, — and  in  none  more  than 
in  a  friendly  but  sharp  correction  of  all  his 
little  follies,  the  boy  learned  war  and 
life  —  He  was  already  accustomed  to  the 
horrible,  and  heroic  charivari  of  arms,  and 
he  mounted  the  breach,  holding  the  skirt 
of    Jolimont's    uniform.  —  Alas !     a    ball 
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struck  his  protector  dead  at  his  feet  —  and 
Savannah  was  not  taken. 

The  brave  little  Gerard  wept  for  his 
protector,  as  he  once  had  wept  for  his 
tender  mother  —  but  he  did  not  find  him- 
self deserted  ;  the  whole  regiment  were  his 
friends  —  they  had  seen  him  mount  the 
breach  —  and  the  very  officers  noticed  and 
befriended  him ;  he  became  the  enfant 
gate  of  the  whole  division. 

The  army  separated  —  the  regiments 
marched  different  ways  —  Gerard  beat  his 
drum  sometimes  for  Rochambeau,  some- 
times for  St.  Simon,  sometimes  for  Kosi- 
ousko,  Lafayette,  —  Washington  himself! 
At  last  his  drum  beat  to  victory,  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  learned,  the  rapture  of  seeing 
an  enemy  in  retreat. 

At  sixteen — strong,  brave,  an  excellent 
and  already  a  very  tall  and  handsome 
youth,  —  he  quitted  his  drumsticks,  and 
was  received  into  the  ranks.  He  knew 
pretty  well  how  to  handle  a  musket,  —  and 
he  knew  some  other  things,  not  so  common 
then,  as  they  are  now — he  knew  how  to 
read  and  write ;  —  moreover  he  had  con- 
duct, coolness,  habits  of  order  ;....  by  17^2 
he  saw,  upon  his  own  shoulders,   what  had 
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dazzled  him  so  much  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Jolimont,  —  the  galons  of  a  sergeant.  At 
seventeen  he  was  a  sergeant  himself,  re- 
placing the  veteran  who  fell  at  Savannah, 
—  and  who,  rude  as  were  his  tones,  —  and 
coarse  as  were  his  habits,  —  had  been  a 
good  and  generous  friend  to  him. 

"  Ah  ! "  thought  Gerard,  as  he  put  on  his 
new  uniform,  "  If  my  brother  could  but  see 
me !     If  my  father  did  but  know " 

At  last  victory  declared  herself  com- 
pletely upon  the  side  of  the  Americans,  — 
An  immense  continent  became  independent, 
and  on  the  SOtli  of  January,  1782,  peace 
was  concluded. 

In  the  following  year,  1783,  peace  be- 
came general  in  Europe,  and  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and  the 
seeds  of  philosophy  scattered  by  Voltaire 
and  his  school,  had  time  to  take  root ;  and 
produce  their  proper  harvest  in  their  turn. 

The  Americans  had  been  indebted  to  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  for  almost  all 
the  mihtary  knowledge  they  possessed ; 
they  had  furnished  them  with  arms,  and 
taught  them  their  use  ;  and  now  that  hos- 
tihties  had  terminated,  the  Americans  were 
anxious  to  retain  some  of  the  young  French 
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officers  among  them,  in  order  to  serve  as 
drill  sergeants  for  the  citizen  soldiers  of 
their  infant  republic. 

Having  nothing  to  do  in  Europe,  many 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  remain 
in  the  United  States;  and  several  non-com- 
missioned officers  continued  with  their 
chiefs — it  being  understood  that  they  were 
under  a  kind  of  undefined  furlough,  which 
was  not  to  prejudice  their  rights,  rank,  or 
promotion  in  the  French  army. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers, of  the  best  character,  were  of  course 
selected  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  among  the 
rest,  Gerard, — who,  having  entered  the 
service  in  the  quality  of  nephew  to  the 
sergeant  Jolimont,  had  as  such  been  uni- 
versally received  in  the  regiment.  Joli- 
mont being  now  dead,  and  the  young  man 
engaged  in  his  profession,  it  was  difficult 
to  go  back  upon  all  the  complicated  acts 
and  circumstances,  which  had  given  him  a 
name ;  and  attached  him  to  a  family  upon 
which  he  had  no  claim.  Poor  little  Jacquot 
had  certainly  most  innocently  and  igno- 
rantly  committed  this  imposture  ;  but  now 
that  he  was  eighteen,  and  had  acquired  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
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felt   all  its  importance   and  danger.      He 
often    determined,   frankly  to  confess   the 
whole  affair;  which  certainly,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  occurred,  could  carry  no 
imputation  upon  his  honour  :  but  he  paused 
when  he  considered  the  painful  situation,  in 
which    so    important    a    confession    would 
place  him,  —  it  would  completely  annul  his 
present  engagements,  and   put    him   once 
more  entirely  into  his  father's  power  until 
he  should  be  of  age.    And  why  (the  young 
soldier    could    not    help    asking    himself) 
should  he;  satisfied  as  he  was  with  his  des- 
tiny, risk  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
his  whole  life,  for  the  sake  of  a  confession 
which  could  serve  no  human  being? 

He  hesitated,  and  every  day  that  he 
hesitated,  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  break 
silence.  He  ended  by  keeping  his  secret. 
Was  he  right  ?    Was  he  wrong  ? 

Gerard  remained  in  the  United  States 
with  his  captain  ;  and  found  it  impossible 
consequently,  to  satisfy  himself  by  inquiries 
after  his  dear  Nicolas,  for  whom  he  still 
entertained  the  tenderest  affection. 

He  remained  therefore  drilling  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  re- 
turn for  the  art  military  which  he  taught, 
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he  imbibed,  upon  his  side,  what  was  of  a 
thousand  times  more  value, — a  rectitude  of 
principle  and  an  independence  of  mind, 
which  formed  his  manners  and  character, — 
and  prepared  him  to  take  an  honourable 
and  worthy  part  in  the  gigantic  events  of 
the  ensuing  thirty  years.  With  a  good  edu- 
cation, Gerard  would  have  become  a  dis- 
tinguished man ;  but  that  essential  point 
was  always  wanting. 

The  want  was  to  him,  as  it  has  always 
proved,  except  in  a  few  of  the  rarest  in- 
stances, an  invincible  obstacle,  —  an  in- 
expugnable barrier,  — against  which  bravery, 
conduct,  perseverance,,  and  probity  were 
arrayed  in  vain. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTEK  XYIII. 


THE    NIGHT    AT    HOME. 


The  French  Revolution  had  begun. 

The  Bastille  had  fallen,  Louis  XVI.  had 
sworn  to  the  constitution  amidst  the  as- 
sembled multitudes  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
— the  princes  and  nobles  had  madly,  or 
basely,  forsaken  their  country  —  the  Tuile- 
ries,  the  palace  of  her  kings,  had  been 
desecrated,  sacked,  and  inundated  with  the 
blood  of  the  brave  Swiss  —  Louis  and  his 
family  were  in  the  temple  —  indignant 
Europe  had  flown  to  arms,  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  had  published  his  incon- 
ceivable manifesto  —  in  short,  it  was  the 
opening  of  the  year  1792. 

An  aviso,  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English, 
a  small  vessel,  long,  narrow,  light,  and 
an  excellent  sailer,  bearing  the  tricoloured 
flag,  entered  the  port  of  Boston,  about  the 
middle  of  March.     It  announced  that  war 
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was  rekindled  in  Europe,  and  summoned 
all  French  officers,  yet  remaining  in  the 
United  States,  to  rally  round  the  banners  of 
their  country. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  admirably  calculated  to  rouse  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  if  none  had  existed  before. 
The  caJl  of  their  country,  was  answered 
with  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  ardent 
and  susceptible  Frenchmen  embarked  in 
the  aviso,  embracing  one  another,  shed- 
ding tears  of  rage  and  indignation,  and 
swearing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  and  to  establish  liberty  in  France, 
as  they  had  already  done  in  America.  — 
An  oath  not  exactly  kept  to  the  letter. 

Excited,  —  trembling  with  joy, —  tears, 
and  a  thousand  mixed  emotions  almost 
choking  him,  —  Gerard  placed  fifty  louis, 
the   whole  of  his  saving,  in  his  sash. 

*'  This,*'  said  he,  "  is  for  Nicolas  — 
This  shall  establish  him  in  the  world. 
Poor  little  Nicolas !  my  mother  loved  him 
so !  How  often  did  she  recommend  him  to 
her  poor  Jacquot's  care !  —  And  Jacquot 
took  good  care  of  him — Jacquot  fought  for 
him  ! — Jacquot  took  his  little  faults  upon 
himself,  and  was  often  flogged  in  his  place 
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—  and  thou  didst  love  thy  poor  Jacquot, 
dear  little  Nicolas,  and  cried  heartily  when 
they,  flogged  him.  Poor  little  Nicolas! 
I  will  be  all  my  mother  hoped.  I  will  find 
money  enough  for  thee  —  I  will  be  thy  pro- 
tector, guide  —  thy  father  ;  and  thou  wilt 
h)ve  me  again  as  thou  usedest  to  do.'* 

Gerard  was  now  standing  upon  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  gazing  upon  the  fast-fading 
shores  of  America.  One  only  person  in 
the  world  understood  his  feelings,  and 
shared  his  confidence,  and  that  man  now 
stood  by  his  side  and  pressed  his  hand. 
This  man  was  a  young  surgeon,  whom 
the  love  of  improvement,  united  to  the 
strong  friendship  he  bore  for  Gerard,  had 
detained  nine  years  in  America. 

When  little  Gerard,  with  so  many  others, 
had  embarked  on  board  tiie  French  fleet 
under  the  command  of  the  Comte  d'Estaing, 
be  happened  to  meet  upon  the  same  vessel 
a  boy  of  nearly  his  own  age,  and  much  in 
the  same  destitute  condition.  This  boy, 
"  the  child  of  nobody,"  had  been  attached 
to  the  expedition  as  an  aide  d^ apothicaire  ; 
and  the  equality  of  their  ages,  the  similarity 
of  their  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possession  of  two  most  excellent  hearts,  had 
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attached  these  poor  children  to  each  other. 
First,  they  had  been  playfellows ;  then, 
companions ;  lastly,  close,  warm,  sincere, 
mi  alterable  friends. 

Natm'e  and  destiny  had  rendered  them 
as  nearly  equals  ;  as  two  human  beings  can 
well  be,  though  their  dispositions  and  tastes 
differed  in  almost  every  respect. 

Little  Gerard  was  all  fire,  bravery,  and 
enterprise  —  Dervieux  all  reflection,  cool- 
ness, and  inquiry.     The  one  was  devoted 

to  war,  — the  other  to  science "  Only  let 

me  live  to  be  once  an  officer,"  cried  one. 
"  Only  let  me  live  to  be  the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment,"  cried  the  other.  Such  were 
their  earliest  aspirations ;  while  one  still 
handled  the  drumsticks ;  and  the  other,  in 
his  little  white  apron,  was  pounding  at  the 
mortar. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  by 
their  good  conduct,  their  perseverance, 
their  application,  their  assiduity,  they  both 
did  all  that  in  them  lay,  to  attain  these 
objects  of  their  ambition;  alas!  to  find 
what,  beyond  —  A  miserable  sick  bed ! 
Empty  purses, — and  the  support  of  charity  ! 

About  three  hundred  men,  of  which 
above   forty    were    officers,   composed   the 
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little  division,  now  traversing  the  ocean  to 
engage  in  the  hideous  quarrel  which  was 
impending.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
veterans ;  their  moustaches  w^hitened  in  dis- 
tant climates  ;  and  Gerard  and'  Dervieux, 
who  had  left  Europe  children,  were  the 
only  young  men  in  the  band. 

They  were  now  seven  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  both  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
spring  of  life  —  The  time  of  enthusiastic 
dreams,  ardent  hopes,  and  generous  aspira- 
tions. 

"  My  friend,"  cried  Dervieux,  "  the 
reign  of  liberty  is  commencing  in  France ! 
We  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  cradle  in 
America,  —  we  have  been  since,  destined 
by  Heaven,  to  protect  her  first  footsteps 
....  We  are  young,  brave,  citizens,  and 
Frenchmen,  —  We  will  drag  her  trium- 
phant car  to  the  confines  of  Europe  !  " 

It  was  Dervieux  who  was  seized  with 
this  unusual  burst  of  eloquence;  to  which 
Gerard  replied  in  a  style  rather  more  con- 
densed and  decided. 

**  Yes,  my  good  friend,  —  and  man, 
woman,  and  child  will  salute  us  as  we  pass, 
—  and  call  us  the  companions  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette." 
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The  wind  fills  their  sails,  the  light  vessel 
skims  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  waters,  the 
blue  coast  of  France  appears ;  cries,  tears, 
transports  burst  from  the  amiable  and  ex- 
citable Frenchmen.  They  enter  the  Loire, 
and  anchor  in  the  port  of  Nantes. 

What  recollections  for  Gerard ! — Motion- 
less, mute,  lost  in  his  reflections,  he  looked 
at  the  port,  the  citizens,  as  if  arriving  from 
another  planet ;  and  his  beating  heart 
seemed  to  seek  for  his  father  in  every  old 
man  he  saw ;  and  forgetting  the  lapse  of 
years,  in  every  child  he  thought  he  beheld 
his  Nicolas. 

The  cry  to  arms  had  sounded,  and  all 
France  was  aroused, — not  as  when  he  left 
it  —  recruiting,  and  enlisting,  drinking 
at  the  cabaret,  and  selling  themselves  for 
ten  crown  pieces  a  head — The  cry  had  gone 
forth,  Brunswick !  country!  liberty!  France! 
and  every  ardent,  generous  heart  flew  to  de- 
fend the  banners  of  freedom  ; — and  that 
grand  palladium  of  national  independence — 
the  right  of  national  self-government.  Each 
man  bought  his  own  arms,  paid  his  own 
expenses,  learnt  the  exercise  by  his  own 
choice,  —  and  aspired  to  be  a  soldier  as  to 
the  highest  of  honours  ;    because  to  be  a 
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soldier  was  no  longer  to  be  a  poor 
slave,  selling  his  blood  for  sixpence  a 
day  ;  —  it  was  to  be  a  son  of  the  great 
nation  ! —  it  was  to  fight  for  the  common 
family!  —  Alas!  alas!  generous  and  brief 
delusion  ! 

The  little  company,  just  arrived  from 
America,  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  they 
received  orders  to  advance  by  forced  marches 
upon  Paris;  where  the  corps  d*armee  were 
organizing,  which  wei'e  to  be  directed,  with 
all  speed,  upon  Champagne;  now  threatened 
by  the  Prussian  -army,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick. 

The  officers,  all  on  fire  to  meet  the 
enemy,  took  post  for  Paris  ;  the  rest  of  the 
company, — soldiers,  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  were  obliged  to  be  more  deliberate 
in  their  motions.  They  advanced,  how- 
ever, by  forced  marches,  and  arrived  the 
first  day  at  Ancenis,  the  second  day  at 
Engrande,  and  the  next  at  Angers.  And 
now  Gerard  was  close  upon  his  own  vil- 
lage ;  and  almost  standing  upon  his  father's 
threshold. 

We  understand  him  well  enough,  by  this 
time,  to  know  what  was  passing  in  his 
heart. 
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In  the  evening,  after  muster,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  sub-Ueutenant,  who  com- 
manded the  corps — voice  trembling,  anxious 
eyes,  and  cap  in  hand.  He  asked  for  two 
days'  leave,  to  see  a  friend  —  he  dared  not 
articulate  the  word  family — promising  to 
join  at  La  Fleche,  where  the  corps  would 
be  on  its  fifth  day's  march. 

Gerard  was  too  good  a  soldier,  too  punc- 
tual in  his  duty,  too  regular  in  his  conduct, 
to  be  refused  so  slight  a  favour.  He  ob- 
tained the  desired  permission,  flew  to  em- 
brace Dervieux,  and  to  collect  his  little 
fortune ;  and  then,  trembling  with  impa- 
tience, he  set  out.  He  carried  gold,  he 
was  sure  to  be  well  received  ;  he  shall 
again  behold  the  brother  so  tenderly  be- 
loved ; — for  two  nights  he  shall  be  sheltered 
by  the  sam.e  roof,  and  share  once  more  the 
same  bed  ! 

He  arrived  at  the  village. 

It  was  one  of  those  clear  bright  nights, 
where  on  a  deep  blue  sky  the  stars  are 
spread  abroad,  shining  like  living  eyes — 
the  moon  rolling  her  full  round  orb  among 
their  sparkling  multitude.  It  was  past 
eleven  o'clock — not  a  breath  stirring — all 
profoundly  still   and   calm  —  every  village 

I  5 
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door  was  shut — every  village  eye  closed — 
Gerard  well  recollected  the  little  church, 
with  its  steeple,  vane,  and  painted  weather- 
cock, —  once  so  beautiful  to  his  infant 
fancy,  now  bathed  and  glittering  in  the 
moonbeams. 

He  paused  a  moment,  wept,  and  then 
passed  on. 

The  little  village  burying-ground  was  in 
his  way,  peopled  with  its  simple  black 
crosses,  — blessed  sign  of  hope  for  those  who 
sleep  below  ; — but  the  monuments  of  men 
pass  away  like  their  generations,  and  the 
cross  which  had  marked  his  mother's  grave, 
was  there  no  more. 

He  looked  round  him,  gathered  a  green 
branch,  planted  it  at  the  head  of  the  little 
hillock  of  turf,  and  felt  satisfied  ;  ignorant 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
other  victims  had  been  laid  in  that  tomb ! 
Oh  absence !  —  Oh  time  !  —  flowing,  ever- 
flowing,  incomprehensible  time ! 

He  came  now  into  the  principal  street, 
and  turned  to  look  round  him,  but  he 
scarcely  knew  where  he  was ;  the  cottages 
were  all  altered- — some  improved,  some  de- 
cayed. The  vine  now  hangs  over  the  white- 
washed front,  of  what  was  once,  the  dirty 
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ruinous  mansion  of  the  sluggard  and  drunk- 
ard ;  but  he  knew  it,  even  under  that  dis- 
guise he  knew  it  —  It  was  the  cottage 
where  he  was  born — it  was  his  mother's 
home — Oh  joy!  No  more  misery!  — 
Then  his  father  is  rich,  or  perhaps  his 
brother!  ....  he  approaches  —  he  listens 
at  that  same  window  through  which  he 
had  made  his  escape  so  long  ago.  He 
hears  young  voices — a  little  infant  cries 
for  its  mother — the  mother's  loving  tones 
soon  soothe  the  baby  to  sleep  —  other  little 
ones  waken   and  laugh,   and  all    is   quiet 

again 

Ah!  then  his  brother  is  married — that 
soft  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  young  wife 
and  mother — Those  are  his  children — that 
is  his  infant — if  it  is  a  boy,  his  name  is 
Jacquot. 

Gerard  wipes  his  eyes,  pauses  a  moment 
to  recover  himself,  and  then  knocks  softly 
at  the  door. 

"Who's  there?" 
"  A  friend  !  open  the  door." — 
"  A  friend !     What  do  you  want  ?" 
"I  want — I  want — only  to  hear  your 
voice  ! . . .  .only  to  see  your  face ! . . .  .only 
to  embrace  you ! " 
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A  silence  of  a  few  moments  followed — 
at  last  the  door  opened.  A  young  man 
appeared ;  a  young  woman  following  him, 
her  sucking  infant  asleep  upon  her  bosom. 
They  examine  the  soldier  with  a  mixed 
expression  of  curiosity  and  eagerness.  Ge- 
rard looked  earnestly  at  them — not  a  fea- 
ture!  It  was  not  Nicolas  !  Yet  assuredly 
it  was  the  cottage. 

**  Sir,  this  is  not,  then,  the  house  of 
Maitre  Jacques,  the  weaver ;  son  of  Ma- 
thurin  Jacques,  and  grandson  of  Andre 
Jacques  ?  " 

*'  Non,  M.  le  soldat ;  I  don't  know  the 
name." 

'*  You  don't  even  know  the  name  ! — At 
least  you  know  the  name  of  Nicolas,  the 
son  of  Jacques?" 

'*  Not  of  our  village ;  . .  .  .  You  must  be 
mistaken,  Sir." 

Gerard  was  silenced. 

"Can  itbepossible?  Can  he  have  mistaken 
the  village  ?  — Is  he  in  another  Commune  f 
While  he  stood  almost  speechless  with  dis- 
appointment and  consternation,  a  very  old 
man,  almost  bent  double  with  age ;  who 
had  not  been  in  bed,  but  had  remained 
sitting  over  the  fire,  approached  the  door. 
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with  trembling  steps,  supporting  himself 
upon  his  staff;  and  asked  in  a  broken 
voice,  '*  What  does  that  young  soldier 
want  ?  — I  am  hard  of  hearing ;  —  Tell  me, 
children,  what  he  wants." 

**  Father,  he  is  asking  after  Maitre 
Jacques,  son  of  Jacques,  and  grandson  of 
Andre  Jacques  :  he  says  that  he  was  a 
weaver,  —  and  we  know  no  Jacques  in  the 
village,  nor  any  weaver  in  the  Coinjnune" 

**  Ah !  very  true,  children  :  but  this 
young  soldier  is  right.  —  Then  it  is  a  long 
time,  M,  le  Militaire,  since  you  passed 
through  this  village  ?  " 

*'  Fifteen  years.  Sir." 

"  So  long  ?  my  good  fellow :  and  you 
were  very  young  then,  if  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me,  —  but  I  am  an  old  man  ;  — 
I  knew  Maitre  Jacques  —  Yes,  he  was  a 
weaver,  and  he  lived  here." 

*'  Exactly  so !  Exactly  so,  Sir — and  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  " 

**  He  is  dead." 

"  He  is  dead !  —  What ! did  he  die 

here  ?  " 

*'  Oh  no  !  he  was  a  bad  man. — He  had 
left  the  village." 

*'  Left  the  village  !  and  why  ?  " 
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**  Nobody  would  have  any  thing  more 

to  do  with  him Nobody  would  buy  his 

cloth.  —  Nobody   could  endure  him,  after 
he  had  murdered  his  own  son."  — 

"  Murdered  his  own  son  !  —  Good  Hea- 
vens !  Did  he  murder  Nicolas  ?  "  .  . . 

"  No,  no,  not  that  one,  —  but  the  eldest, 
....  Jacquot." 

*' Jacquot! — me! — Good  Heavens!  what 
are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  passionate,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  particularly  when  he  was  in  liquor. 
His  wife  died  of  misery  some  months  be- 
fore —  One  day,  the  neighbours  were 
obliged  to  tear  his  son  out  of  his  hands  — 
they  saved  the  poor  child  for  that  time ; 
but  next  morning  the  child  was  gone ! 
His  father  never  seemed  to  miss  him  or  to 
inquire  after  him,  ....  but  the  other  child, 
Nicolas,  screamed  and  cried  as  if  his  heart 
would  break  :  and  we  all  suspected 

"  Stop  !  Stop,  Sir,  —  Maitre  Jacques  was 
innocent,  Jacquot  had  made  his  escape  —  I 
know  him  very  well.  Sir ;  he  is  a  soldier,  we 
served  in  the  same  regiment." 

Gerard  could  say  no  more ;  his  father 
was  dead,  suspected  of  a  most  terrible 
crime.     What  he  had  said  was  sufficient  to 
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clear  his  memory  —  but  he  was  dead  .... 
and  Gerard  hid  his  forehead  in  his  hands  ; 
and  his  sighs  and  sobs  revealed  the  truth  to 
the  villagers.  They  stood  looking  at  one 
anotlier,  and  seeming  to  say,  "  Can  it  pos- 
sibly be  him  ?  " 

After  a  few  moments  Gerard  recovered 
himself;  the  young  woman,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  presented  him  with  a  glass  of  wine ; 
he  accepted,  without  knowing  what  he  did; 
then  he  got  up,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  for  some  minutes ;  then  he  sat 
down  again  and  asked  where  Maitre  Jacques 
went  to  ? 

*'  Nobody  knows.  Sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
**  he  sold  his  house  and  the  little  vineyard 
and  field  behind  it  —  He  received  from  the 
Maire  and  the  Cure  copies  of  all  the  aetes  of 
his  family  that  he  could  possibly  want  .... 
and  then  one  day,  without  taking  leave  of 
any  body,  —  not  even  of  Jean  his  father-in- 
law,  or  Simonde  his  own  neighbour ;  he  set 
off  with  Nicolas,  and  nobody  ever  saw  him 
again." 

**  Never  saw  him  again,  Sir  !  —  Then 
how  do  you  know  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  M.  le  Militaire,  I 
meant  nobody  saw  him  again  during  his 
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life-time  —  After  his  death  it  was  a  different 
thing." 

"  After  his  death !  " 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  which  happened  not  very  long 
ago,  about  six  years  since.  —  M.  le  Maire 
was  summoned  to  prepare  the  proces-verbal 
of  a  murder,  which  had  been  committed  in 
a  public-house,  about  half-way  between  this 
and  the  farm  of  Grand  Pre,  on  the  road  to 
Chalonne ;  as  I  was  still  adjoint,  M.  le 
Maire  sent  for  me,  and  accompanied  by 
the  garde  champetre,  we  went  together  to 
the  public-house,  which  is  only  about  half 
a  league  from  hence  ;  and,  in  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  we  both  recognised  the 
weaver,  Maitre  Jacques." .... 

He  stopped,  but  Gerard  preserved  a 
mournful  silence,  and  he  thus  went  on  — 

*'  At  that  time  we  thought  this  murder  a 
judgment — I  see  now  we  were  mistaken. 
However,  the  body  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  Jean,  the  father  of  Madeleine,  and 
there  was  a  service  —  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish." 

"  At  the  expense  of  the  parish  !  —  had 
Maitre  Jacques,  then,  nothing  about  him  ?" 

"  It  seems  he  had  been  robbed,  as  well 
as  murdered,  for  his  clothes  were  decent 
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enough  ;  and,  he  had  not  the  smallest  piece 
of  money  about  hhn." 

"But  had  he  no  papers  ?  —  Nothing  to 
indicate  where  he  lived  ? " 

**  Absolutely  nothing,  Sir. — If  you  wish 
to  consult  the  proces-verbal,  my  son  will 
take   you  to  the  Maire  to-morrow   morn- 

**  Yes,  Sir,  I  should  wish  to  see  it — and 
to  have  a  copy  of  it. — Were  the  assassins 
taken  ?  " 

*'  No,  they  had  plenty  of  time  ; — and  it 
is  easy  to  escape  from  a  solitary  public-house. 
All  that  could  be  learnt  from  the  master  of 
it  was,  that  the  murder  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel.  Maitre  Jacques  was 
so  violent — particularly  when  he  had  been 
drinking " 

*'  Let  him  rest  in  peace,  my  good  friend. 
—  And  Nicolas  !  poor  Nicolas  !  what  be- 
came of  him  ?  Did  you  never  hear  any 
thing  more  of  him?" 

"  Never." 

A  long  silence. 

Gerard  appeared  perfectly  overwhelmed, 
the  young  woman  was  more  and  more  af- 
fected. She  spoke  a  word  to  her  husband, 
put  her  sleeping  infant  into  its  cradle  ;  then 
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drawing  a  long  wooden  table  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  she  covered  it  with  a  clean 
cloth,  and  placed  knives  and  forks  upon  it ; 
and  while  she  prepared  supper,  her  husband 
drew  a  mattress  from  the  bed,  and  was 
going  to  place  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
These  preparations  recalled  Gerard  to  him- 
self. He  thought  the  family  were  going  to 
rest,  and  he  got  up  hastily." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Sir?"  said  the 
young  woman. 

"  I  am  going  to  beg  a  bed  from  Simonde 
—  she  lives  opposite." 

"  Alas,  Sir  !  she  was  a  very  good  neigh- 
bour— but  she  has  been  dead  this  two 
years." 

*'  She  too ! and  Mathurin  ?" 

"  Oh  !  she  has  been  gone  this  four  years. 
She  was  very  old." 

"  And  Marie?" 

"  She  is  alive,  but  she  is  deaf  and 
bUnd." 

Gerard  asked  no  more  questions.  — 

"  Do  us  the  honour.  Sir,"  said  the  young 
woman,  with  that  kind  and  courteous  hos- 
pitality, so  beautiful  a  characteristic  of  the 
common  people  —  at  the  same  time  making 
a  curtsy,  and  pushing  a  chair  towards  the 
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table,  "  Do  us  the  honour,  Sir,  to  stay  with 
us — my  husband  is  preparing  your  bed  — — 
I  believe  it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  that 
you  have  slept  under  this  roof." 

Gerard  accepted  w^ith  a  gesture  of  gra- 
titude, but  his  lieart  was  too  full  to  speak  ; 
he  placed  himself  at  table — the  old  man 
and  the  young  couple  sat  down  with  him. — 
They  served  him  in  silence  with  some  of 
an  excellent  ragout  of  rabbits,  for  his  grief 
seemed  to  inspire  them  with  a  certain  awe. 
Two  or  three  times  did  he  raise  his  hand 
mechanically  to  his  mouth,  and  as  often  the 
untasted  morsel  fell  from  his  lips. 

Thinking  to  cheer  him,  the  old  man 
made  a  sign  to  his  son  to  fill  the  glasses ; 
then  raising  his  head,  bent  towards  his 
breast  by  the  heavy  weight  of  many  years, 
with  a  shaking  hand  he  advanced  his  glass 
towards  Gerard,  saying  — 

"  Come,  Sir,  as  he  has  the  good  luck  to 
be  yet  in  the  world,  and  the  honour  to 
belong  to  your  regiment,  —  let  us  drink  to 
Jacquot,  the  son  of  Jacques, — and  tell  him, 
he  will  always  be  welcome  in  his  native 
village." 

"  Never !  "  cried  Gerard,  rising  from  his 
seat  in  an  agony  of  despair  which  frightened 
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them  all ;  "  Never  !  —  he  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  misery  ....  But  he  did  not  intend  it." 

He  sat  down  again,  and  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  seemed  lost  in  thought  for 
some  moments  —  then  rising  with  more 
composure,  — 

"  My  friends,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  taste  any  thing — I  think  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread  would  choke  me.  —  I  thank 
you  —  but  I  could  not  sleep  here  —  indeed, 
I  could  not  sleep  here ." 

The  villagers- listened  in  silence;  and 
while  he  spoke,  he  untied  his  sash,  and 
opened  it  upon  the  table  —  then  he  took 
out  ten  louis  d'or,  and  presented  them  to 
the  old  man. 

*'  Here,  my  good  father — Give  this  sum 
to  the  Commune  ;  and  let  a  cross  be  placed 
upon  the  tomb  of  Madeleine,  daughter  of 
Jean  ;  and  another  upon  that  of  Jacques, 
the  son  of  Jacques  —  they  were  both  born 
in  this  village.  —  My  company  is  at  Angers. 
I  shall  have  time  to  rejoin  before  to- 
morrow morning.  We  shall  march  to  Paris 
by  La  Fleche,  le  Mans,  and  Chartres. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  proces-verbal  you  spoke  of  to   the 
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last  town  ;  directed  to  *  M.  Pierre  Adrien 
Gerard,  sergeant,  returning  from  America, 
bureau  restant  a  Chartres?*  This  is  for  the 
expenses.  —  Farewell,  good  people,  I  am 
not  likely  to  see  you  again  ....  but  if  ever 
Nicolas  should  return,  tell  him  that  Jean 
Louis  is  not  dead ;  and  that  if  he  will  in- 
quire at  the  War  Office,  he  will  hear  of 
him ;  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Adrien 
Gerard,  —  unless,  indeed,  a  cannon-ball,  or 
a  musket  bullet,  have  made  an  end  of  him 
between  this  and  then." 

Gerard  then  shook  hands  with  all  the 
company,  kissed  the  three  sleeping  little 
children,  leaving  a  louis  in  the  hands  of 
each  —  cast  one  long,  long,  melancholy 
glance  round  the  room,  sighed  deeply,  and 
was  gone. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  couple  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  and  watched  him 
as  he  passed  hastily  up  the  village,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  then 
as  they  turned  in,  they  said  — 

*'  It  was  himself — It  was  the  son  of 
Jacques.*' 

And  they  sat  down  round  the  table ;  — 
and  the  old  man  related  once  more  to  his 
children,  who  were  but  lately  settled  in  the 
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village,  the  history  of  Maitre  Jacques,  son 
of  Mathurin  Jacques,  and  grandson  of 
Andre  Jacques  —  weavers  from  generation 
to  generation,  but  now  all  extinct  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Gerard,  with  a  broken  heart,  pursued 
the  way  to  Angers. 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  he,  **  is  this  the  happi- 
ness I  expected  on  returning  home  ?  I  am 
alone  in  the  world !  —  But  have  not  I  a 
friend  left  ?  —  Come,  come !  Courage  !  — 
Dervieux  shall  be  my  brother  —  and  I  love 
France  and  glory  still.  —  Forward,  Gerard ! 
— eyes  forward ! .  .  . .  Morhleu  !  let  bygones 
be  bygones ! " 

He  arrived  at  the  fauxbourg,  where  the 
company  had  taken  up  their  quarters,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  start  the  next  morning, 
before  the  gates  were  opened.  (Angers 
was  at  that  time  a  fortified  town.) 

It  was  by  this  time  two  o'clock  ;  but 
Gerard  found  some  people  yet  up  at  the 
principal  inn,  in  which  Dervieux  had  esta- 
blished himself.  Gerard  went  straight  up 
into  his  room,  wakened  him  hastily,  and 
flung  himself  into  his  arms. 

Dervieux  was  astonished  to  see  him  so 
soon  returned :  and  still  more,  to  see  him 
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returning,  as  he  did,  in  the  nniddle  of  the 
night  —  pale  —  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
his  whole  soul  in  commotion. 

"  Dervieux,"  said  Gerard,  *'  I  have  never 
told  you  the  history  of  my  life,  nor  confided 
to  you  a  secret  known  to  no  living  creature; 
but  I  should  be  too  wretched  if  I  could  not 
give  you  that  place  in  my  heart,  left  va- 
cant by  my  dear  Nicolas  —  by  my  only 
brother ! " 

After  this  preamble,  Gerard  related  his 
history  to  his  brave  and  faithful  comrade ; 
and  from  that  moment  Gerard  and  Der- 
vieux  were  bound  to  each  other  with  a 
sincerity,  devotion,  and  singleness  of  at- 
tachment passing  the  love  of  brothers.  And 
time,  which  destroys  so  many  light  at- 
tachments —  so  many  vain  friendships, 
cemented  by  interest  or  pride  alone  —  re- 
spected this  holy  and  unalterable  bond ; 
and  three  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  we 
have  seen  that  watch,  the  last  possession,  of 
the  brave  Dervieux,  metamorphosed  into 
a  wooden  leg  for  his  friend. 

Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  brave  hearts 
are  made!  Such  are  the  friendships  of  the 
simple,  the  honourable,  and  the  good ! 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 


"  1l  ne  Tester  a  pas  pier  re  sur  pierre  a 
Paris,"  so  said  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

The  French  nation  were  of  a  different 
opinion ;  they  flew  to  arms,  and  effected 
that  miracle,  which  a  nation  always  effects, 
when,  resolved 'and  united  in  itself,  it  is 
opposed  against  a  mere  army. 

However,  the  Prussians  had  at  this 
moment  entered  Champagne,  and  the  ci- 
tizen soldiers,  or  soldier  citizens,  destined 
though,  they  were,  to  be  victorious  in  the 
end,  were,  at  present,  in  what  appeared  to 
be  the  most  hopeless  state  of  disorganisation. 

Where  were  they  to  find  officers  —  ac- 
customed as  they  had  been  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  caste, — which  entire  caste 
had  now  gone  over  to  the  enemy? 

This  is  a  curious  thing,  we  may  remark 
by  the  way.  Of  all  talents,  great  military 
talents  appear  the  most  incomprehensible 
to  the  ordinary  mind  j  yet  they  are  of  all 
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talents  most  certain,  invariably,  to  appear 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  them.  A  national 
army  never  wants  a  man  of  genius  to  com- 
mand it.  In  the  French  revolution,  young 
men  of  high  military  talent  sprang  up, — 
succeeded  one  another,  — and  were  mown 
down  in  succession,  —  like  weeds  of  the 
field. 

The  first  on  this  brilliant  list  was  Du- 
mouriez. 

Not,  altogether,  an  obscure  man,  he  may 
be  considered  as  the  link,  which  connected 
the  new  order  of  things  with  the  old  one. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Poland ; 
he  was  an  able  general,  administrator,  and 
politician.  It  was  he  who  first  brought 
the  French  republican  army  into  something 
like  discipline,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  organisation,  which  prepared  the  future 
triumphs  of  Napoleon. 

He  was  now  occupied  in  the  extraordi- 
nary campaign  of  the  Argonne  ;  keeping  the 
whole  Prussian  army  in  check,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  Kellerman  and  Luckner 
commanded  under  him  —  Kellerman  was 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Valmy. 

Three  hundred  men  belon^ino:  to  the 
ancient  army ;  men  invaluable  in  the  present 
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juncture,  had  traversed  France,  passed 
through  Paris,  and  joined  Dumouriez. 

Dumouriez  reviewed  them  in  person. 

He  paused  before  the  first  company. 

*'  From  whence,  mes  braves  f  " 

A  young  sergeant  —  tall,  handsome,  and 
with  a  countenance  remarkable  for  its  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  dignity,  steps  forward 
and  answers  : 

**  General,  —  we  are  just  arrived  from 
North  America :  and  we  have  learnt  busi- 
ness under  Washington." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Seven-and-twenty." 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard." 

''  You  shall  be  an  officer,  as  soon  as  you 
have  heard  the  Prussian  cannon." 

"  Impossible,  General  !  —  /  am  the 
youngest  of  my  company." 

Such  refusals  were  not  uncommon  in 
those  days.  In  spite  of  all  the  errors  which 
marked  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, there  was  a  disinterested  spirit  abroad 
—  a  noble  contempt  for  the  shows  and  dis- 
tinctions of  life,  —  which  was  a  redeeming 
trait  amid  many  crimes  and  many  follies. 
To  fight  for  the  common  country,  even  as 
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a  common  soldier,  was  honour  enough  for 
any  one  then.  In  this  respect,  these  early 
days,  may  be  considered  as  the  golden  age  of 
the  revolution — They  did  not  last  long  ! 

"  Let  this  detachment  advance  to  join 

Kellerman,    marching  all   night Valmy 

will  be  attacked,  and  the  advanced  guards 
must  be  victorious." 

The  detachment  continued  its  march. 

They  passed  desolated  fields,  deserted 
villages,  some  hamlets  in  ruins — the  enemy 
had  traversed  that  way  before  them. 

Gerard^  and  his  comrades  had  seen  dis- 
asters as  great  in  war  before,  but  it  was  not 

in   the   bosom   of  their   country They 

trembled  with  indignation,  their  hearts 
beat  quick  with  impatience — they  doubled 
their  speed  —  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  dishonoured  had  the  battle  taken 
place  without  them.  —  At  last  the  cold 
morning  light  dawned  over  the  distant 
hills — a  dull  heavy  sound,  rolling  like  the 
distant  thunder,  was  heard. 

The  soldiers  paused  ;  their  faces  were 
filled  with  anxiety  and  impatience. — Some 
laid  their  ears  against  the  ground,  and 
listened  in  silence . 

**  The  cannon  !  the  cannon  !  "  cried  the 
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veterans  at  once,  and  rushed  forward  at  a 
quick  march. 

Breathless,  and  covered  with  sweat,  they 
arrived  at  last  upon  the  heights  bristling 
with  artillery ;  from  which  the  cannon  were 
vomiting  smoke,  flame,  and  thunder.  They 
were  immediately  put  into  requisition,  and 
marched,  without  the  interval  of  a  moment, 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fire  ;  calm 
and  intrepid  as  those  brave  grenadiers  of 
Egypt,  who  terminated  their  long  march 
under  the  cannon  of  Marengo. 

Gerard  had  his  share  of  the  laurels  of 
Valmy. 

The  enemy  was  put  to  flight,  and  was 
pursued  on  all  sides,  not  without  consider- 
able disorder  on  the  part  of  the  victors  ; 
the  officers  vainly  endeavouring  to  arrest 
the  general  dispersion,  crying  out,  "  Keep 
to  your  ranks,  march  in  line,"  &c. 

It  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  ardour 
of  these  inexperienced  warriors.  Gerard 
was  borne  forward  in  the  melee.  In  vain 
he  endeavoured  to  restore  order;  these  very 
brave  men,  but  very  imperfect  soldiers, 
were  scattered  in  every  direction.  The 
night  was  falling  fast,  and  now  only  some 
dropping  shots  were  to  be  heard  in   the 
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distance,  and  the  drums  and  trumpets 
sounding  the  recall.  Gerard  found  himself 
alone  in  a  deep  winding  ravine,  the  steep 
sides  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
watered  by  a  rivulet  which  ran  between 
some  scattered  willows.  The  most  perfect 
and  refreshing  calmness  reigned  in  this 
quiet  spot ;  succeeding,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, to  the  horrors  and  confusion  of  the 
battle  —  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  rivulet, 
mingling  with  the  distant  sounds  of  the 
military  music  —  the  fresh,  sweet  night 
breeze  after  the  heat,  dust,  flashing 
light,  and  smoke  of  the  combat,  formed  a 
contrast  inexpressibly  delicious  to  the 
young  man  ;  as  he  quietly  followed  the 
windings  of  this  beautiful  ravine  ;  judging 
by  its  direction,  and  the  course  of  the 
river,  that  it  terminated  in  the  village  of 
Valmy. 

He  was  a  little  wrong  in  his  geo- 
graphy ;  but  it  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance, as  the  course  he  followed  would 
bring  him  out  on  the  great  road  to  St. 
Menehould,  which  led  to  head-quarters. 
However,  he  was  quietly  pursuing  his 
solitary  walk,  lost  in  that  sort  of  pleasing 
reverie  which  succeeds  to  2freat  excitement. 
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when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  new 
object. 

The  ravine  branched  out  as  it  were  into 
another  small  valley,  terminated  by  a  grove 
of  lime  trees,  over  which  the  young  man 
thought  he  perceived  a  red  glowing  light , 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  column  of  smoke 
rose  against  the  dark  clear  blue  sky.  Ge- 
rard had  sufficient  experience  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  to  recognise  these  appearances  as  the 
signal  of  a  fire.  The  flame  continued  to 
burst  forth  from  time  to  time,  in  bright 
gleams  that  tinted  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
the  neighbouring  banks,  rocks,  and  shrubs  ; 
but  the  flashes  were  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  the  flames  were  evidently  expiring. 

The  disaster  was  completed,  and  the  vic- 
tims had  in  all  probability  perished. 

Still  a  natural  sentiment  of  terror  and 
pity  made  him  hasten  to  the  spot,  which 
was  hidden  by  the  trees ;  but  to  which  he 
was  guided  by  the  flame  and  smoke,  which 
continued  to  break  forth  at  intervals  ;  and 
he  recollected,  shuddering,  the  horrible 
scenes  of  this  nature,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  wars  of  America. 

He  passed  the  rivulet  and  entered  the 
little  grove  j  which  terminated  in  a  high 
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twisted  garden  hedge,  behind  which  he  dis- 
tinguished the  ruins — yet  red  and  smoking — 
of  a  small  solitary  habitation,  which  had 
evidently  been  a  cottage  ornee. 

The  court,  protected  on  each  side  by  a 
low  wall,  had  been  laid  out  in  a  pretty  flower- 
garden, —  now  trampled  over,  ravaged,  and 
destroyed.  The  garden  hedge  was  torn 
down  in  several  places,  and  over  what  had 
once  been  a  small  grass  plot,  the  walls  of 
the  cottage,  black  and  threatening,  were 
tottering  to  their  fall.  Gerard  advanced 
with  some  precaution,  contemplating  with 
sadness  this  spectacle  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion, and  began  almost  mechanically  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  ruins. 

One  part  of  the  little  establishment,  saved 
doubtless  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  had 
escaped  the  general  destruction.  It  was 
the  stable  —  and  within  it  stood  a  splendid 
cavalry  horse,  saddled,  bridled,  and  fastened 
to  the  rack.  The  attitude  of  the  animal,  his 
dilated  nostril,  his  sparkling  and  distended 
eyes,  and  his  coat  of  fine  black  hair  covered 
with  foam,  testified  to  the  ecstasy  of  horror 
which  he  was  enduring.  At  the  sight  of 
Gerard  he  struck  vehemently  with  his  feet, 
shook  his  head  impatiently,  endeavouring 
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to  liberate  himself,  but  in  vain ;  and  his 
impatient  movements,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  said  as  plainly 
as  the  beautiful  countenance  of  a  horse  can 
say  it,  "  Save  me."  In  fact,  the  heat  of  the 
stable  was  suffocating. 

Gerard  immediately  hberated  the  intel- 
ligent creature,  led  him  out,  and  fastening 
him  to  a  tree,  returned  to  make  fresh  dis- 
coveries ;  wondering  how  so  fine  an  animal 
could  have  been  overlooked  by  the  incen- 
diaries. 

He  entered  the  smoking  ruins,  and  ex- 
amined them  with  that  mingled  grief  and 
interest  which  such  a  spectacle  inspires. 
The  ground  covered  with  ashes  was  still 
burning  under  his  feet;  the  smouldering 
beams  cracking  and  smoking  on  every  side  : 
he  was  almost  afraid  to  proceed,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  slightest  shake  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  crumbling  edi- 
fice upon  his  head. 

So  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  un- 
certain what  to  do  next,  when  a  light,  plain- 
tive, uncertain  sound  struck  upon  his  ear. 

He  Ustened  attentively  —  the  noise  was 
renewed — it  sounded  like  loud  groans  and 
sobs,  such  as  might  have  been  uttered  by  a 
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child,  or  a  young  girl,  endeavouring  to  re- 
strain its  cries  through  terror,  and  in  the 
last  extremity  of  despair.  He  listened 
breathlessly  ;  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  distressing  sounds  —  some 
person  was  certainly  left  alive — but  where? 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  one  single  apart- 
ment left  standing.  Could  the  voice  pro- 
ceed from  a  cellar,  or  from  under  the  ruins? 

Gerard  thought  no  more  of  the  dangers 
which  had  arrested  him ;  he  seized  a  half- 
burnt  piece  of  wood,  and  using  it  as  a  lever, 
endeavoured  to  make  his  way  through  two 
half-fallen  beams  which  barred  his  passage ; 
regardless  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rose  on 
every  side.  Having  at  length  surmounted 
this  obstacle,  he  found  himself  in  what  had 
once  been  a  corridor,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  which  was  a  small  breakfast-room  ;  of 
which  the  walls  alone  were  standing,  and 
which  presented  a  dismal  spectacle. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  picture  of 
barbarous,  wanton  destruction  which  this 
once  beautiful  and  smiling  apartment,  now 
torn,  defaced,  trampled  over,  and  blackened 
with  dirt  and  smoke,  presented. 

The  floor  and  furniture  were  reeking  with 
blood  ;  three  dead  bodies  were  lying  near 
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the  door,  one,  of  an  old  man,  his  skull 
pierced  with  a  musket  ball  ;  the  others  of 
two  women,  were  entirely  covered  over  and 
disfigured  with  wounds.  These,  by  their 
dresses,  seemed  to  have  been  servants.  They 
were  all  quite  dead.  Gerard  had  little  time 
to  attend  to  them  ;  for  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  shone  through  the  shattered 
windows,  he  perceived,  half  hidden  by  a 
heap  of  broken  furniture,  a  child  ;  whose 
age  and  size  he  could  not  exactly  judge 
of,  groaning,  crying,  and  endeavouring 
with  all  its  little  might  to  draw  forth  some 
object,  the  form  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish. 

It  was  evident  that  the  child  was  endea- 
vouring to  draw  this  object  to  another  door 
which  was  behind  it ;  and  tears,  sobs,  and 
groans  accompanied  its  fruitless  efforts. 
Gerard  uttered  an  involuntary  cry ;  the 
child  raised  its  head,  looked  at  him,  and 
then  dashed  towards  the  door  which  was 
behind  it,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment. 

The  door  opened  into  a  garden.  Gerard 
began  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  which  se- 
parated him  from  this  door ;  where  part  of 
the  ceiling  had  fallen  in,  and  was  mingled 
with  the  broken  furniture.     Here,  half  bu-. 
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ried  beneath  the  rubbish,  lay  the  body  of  a 
third  woman,  dressed  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  others. 

She  had  on  a  rich  robe  of  crimson  silk  ; 
and  a  dehcate  sandal,  embroidered  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  shewed 
her  to  be  a  person  of  distinction.  Her 
head  and  bosom  were  entirely  covered  by 
the  plaster  of  the  fallen  ceiling ;  and  one 
arm,  which  she  seemed  to  have  pushed  out 
of  the  fragments,  was  without  a  hand,  and 
yet  bleeding. 

Though,  there  seemed  little  doubt,  that 
this  unhappy  lady  had  breathed  her  last, 
Gerard  stooped  down  and  cleared  the  body 
from  the  rubbish  ;  she  was,  however,  quite 
dead. 

This,  it  appeared,  was  the  work  upon 
which  the  poor  little  child  had  been  em- 
ployed when  he  entered  ;  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  its  mother. 
The  spectacle  went  to  the  young  soldier's 
heart ;  and  he  could,  now,  only  think  how 
he  might  best  help  the  unfortunate  little 
being,  thus  cast  upon  his  mercy. 

He  left  the  sitting-room  by  the  further 
door,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  shrub 
bery  or  English  garden.     The  moon  shone 
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on  the  little  walks  and  parterres,  and  he, 
rapidly  threading  their  pretty  devious 
mazes,  kept  calling  after  the  child  in  the 
gentlest  tones  he  could  assume  ;  but  the 
poor  little  fugitive  answered  not. 

The  garden  was  small,  and  enclosed  by 
four  walls,  so  that  it  was  impossible  the 
child  should  have  escaped.  He  continued, 
therefore,  his  search  ;  and  at  last  perceived 
the  little  trembling  creature,  hidden  by  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  and  endeavouring  to 
crouch  down  under  some  low  shrubs  and 
bushes.  It  was -easy  to  cut  off  the  poor 
little  fugitive's  retreat. 

The  child,  finding  escape  impossible, 
flung  itself  upon  its  knees,  clasped  its  little 
hands  passionately  together  ;  and  uttered 
such  screams  of  distress  as  pierced  the  kind 
heart  of  the  young  soldier. 

Gerard  laid  down  his  musket,  approached 
the  child,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms,  endea- 
voured by  every  gentle  and  fond  expression 
to  soothe  this  perfect  ecstasy  of  terror.  His 
words,  it  was  evident,  were  not  understood  ; 
but  the  language  of  his  kisses  and  caresses 
was  intelligible  —  The  little  thing  began  to 
recover  itself  in  some  degree,  and  looking 
up  in  the  soldier's  face,  repeated  the  word, 
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**  mamma,  mamma."  That  one  word,  nearly 
the  same  in  every  language  upon  earth, 
was,  as  it  proved,  the  only  one  they  could 
mutually  understand. 

The  instinct  of  childhood  is  as  a  sense 
apart  —  it  seems  never  to  deceive  them. 
The  child  read  in  the  eyes  and  countenance 
of  Gerard,  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  his 
nature,  and  the  pity  with  which  he  was  filled 
—  and,  after  a  short  hesitation,  it  threw  its 
little  arms  round  his  neck,  it  pressed  itself 
into  his  bosom,  as  if  seeking  there  an  asy- 
lum, murmuring,  *'  mamma,  mamma." 

Gerard's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He 
pressed  the  little  creature  to  his  heart,  cover- 
ed its  forehead  with  kisses,  and  endeavoured 
to  wipe  its  poor  little  cheeks,  while  the 
child,  clinging  closer  and  closer,  by  the  most 
eloquent  cries  and  gestures  seemed  to  adopt 
him  as  its  protector ;  —  and  in  fact  there 
seemed  to  be  no  alternative.  It  was  im- 
possible to  forsake  it  —  he  must  carry  it 
away  with  him,  and  see,  what  could  be 
done. 

He  found  another  door  to  the  garden, 
which  led  to  the  stable,  from  whence,  still 
carrying  the  child,  he  passed  through  the 
little  wood;  and  there  sat  down  upon  a  bank, 
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to  breathe  for  a  moment,  and  to  recollect 
himself. 

Gerard  had  time  now  to  examine  with 
more  attention  the  features  of  the  little  be- 
ing he  had  saved.  The  first  view  was  terri- 
ble—  the  face  and  hands  of  the  child  were 
bathed  in  its  mother's  blood.  He  dipped  his 
handkerchief  into  the  stream,  and  having 
cleared  away  these  dreadful  tokens,  was 
himself  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  features  that  were  revealed. 

The  child  appeared  to  be  about  seven 
years  old;  it  wsCs  dressed  in  a  jacket  and 
pantaloons  of  very  fine  blue  cloth,  the  neck 
of  its  shirt  turning  down,  finely  embroidered 
and  trimmed  with  lace,  stockings  of  silk, 
and  the  most  beautiful  little  shoes  in  the 
world.  Its  face  was  of  the  most  deli- 
cate beauty,  and  the  expression  of  the 
large  blue  eyes  most  sweet  and  intelligent; 
but  what  above  all  things  proved  that  the 
child  belonged  to  people  of  distinction,  was 
the  long  flowing  curls  of  its  silken  hair — a 
beauty  seldom  respected  among  the  lower 
classes.  It  was  evident  that  the  tender  hand 
of  a  fond  mother  had  taken  pleasure  in 
combing,  curling,  and  perfuming  these 
beautiful  brown  tresses. 
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Gerard,  though  the  son  of  a  peasant  and 
reared  in  a  camp,  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  beauty  and  delicacy — he  was  en- 
chanted with  his  little  captive,  and  felt  the 
interest  of  the  tenderest  guardian  for  the 
poor  little  creature  thus  thrown  into  his 
hands.  He  sat  some  time  with  the  child 
upon  his  lap,  until  gradually  its  sobs  sub- 
sided, and  the  happy  spirits,  natural  to  his 
age,  began  to  revive  ;  he  laid  his  two  little 
hands  on  Gerard's  arm,  and  fixing  his  large 
blue  eyes  upon  his  face,  began  to  speak  in 
the  most  animating  manner  —  Alas!  not 
one  w^ord  could  Gerard  understand  —  the 
child  spoke  in  a  language  perfectly  unknown 
to  him  ;  he  continued  to  speak,  but  Gerard 
could  only  answer  by  jpressing  him  fondly 
to  his  heart. 

**  Poor  little  boy !  what  shall  I  do  with 
thee  ?  Thy  mother,  that  is  but  too  certain — 
yes,  I  understand  thee,  thou  art  calling  for 
her  —  thou  art  pointing  thy  little  chubby 
hands  to  the  house  —  poor  little  thing,  thy 
tears  go  to  my  heart  —  Thou  art  telling 
me  that  thou  hast  relations  —  that  thou 
belongest  to  some  great  family  —  but,  Mor- 
bleu!  where  shall  I  find  them  ?  Where  shall 
I  carry  thee  to  ?   And  perhaps,  after  all,  thou 
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art  an  orphan  like  myself,  and  hast  lost 
every  thhig.  Poor  little  boy !  what  shall  I 
do  with  thee  ? — Thou  castest  thy  little  arms 
round  my  neck,  thou  seemest  to  be  imploring 
my  pity — thou  need'st  not  be  afraid,  I  wo'n't 
desert  thee,  even  though  I  should  have  to 
maintain  thee,  adopt  thee,  and  educate  thee. 
"And  why  should  I  not?  Why  not 
be  thy  father  as  Jolimont  was  mine  when 
I  was  lost  and  forsaken  as  thou  art  ?  Pro- 
vidence took  care  of  me  then,  and  Pro- 
vidence will  take  care  of  thee  now,  — 
Yes,  thou  shalt  come  with  me,  I  will  teach 
thee  thine  exercise,  I  will  make  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  thee  ;  yes,  poor  little  fellow, 
if  thou  art  an  orphan  like  me,  I  am  a 
sergeant  like  Jolimont.  I  will  do  as  much 
for  thee  as  he  did  for  me  —  thou  shalt  be 
as  my  son, — and  who  knows  if  it  be  not  the 
design  of  Heaven,  that  so  I  should  pay  my 
debt  to  that  most  excellent  man.  Very  well, 
then,  thou  art  mine,  my  pretty  little  man 
— come  with  me  to  quarters  ;  if  we  find  thy 
father,  so  much  the  better,  I  will  give  thee 
up; ...  .  if  not,  thou  shalt  stay  with  me,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  it  ...  .  for  thou  art  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  thou  wilt  make  a 
charming  soldier  — Dervieux  will  teach  thee 
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all  his  arts  and  sciences,  and  I  will  teach 
thee  how  to  fight  —  and  his  pay,  and  my 
pay  will  be  enough  to  keep  thee  like  a 
little  prince.  Come  now,  don't  cry  —  don't 
cry  any  more  —  don't  rend  my  heart  in 
pieces  with  crying  in  that  manner — Come, 
let  me  carry  thee  away  with  me." 

It  was  easily  said,  but  the  child  could 
not  so  soon  forget  its  mother.  Gerard 
rose,  and  the  little  one  laying  hold  of  his 
hand,  began  to  pull  him  with  all  its  strength 
towards  the  house.  It  was  difficult  to  know 
w^hat  to  do ;  it  was  impossible  to  use  vio- 
lence towards  so  delicate  and  so  unhappy  a 
little  creature,  yet  to  return  with  him  to  the 
scene  of  horrors  was  more  impossible  and 
barbarous  still. 

While  he  hesitated,  a  noise  louder  than 
thunder  was  heard  —  it  was  the  house  — 
the  walls  had  fallen  in  —  a  loud  explosion 
—  a  sudden  burst  of  flame  and  smoke  — 
and  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  grave. 

The  child  seemed  stupified  with  terror ; 
Gerard  took  him  up  again  in  his  arms,  and 
entering  the  little  wood,  went  to  the  place 
where  he  had  tied  the  horse.  To  fling  his 
musket  over  his  shoulder,  to  untie  the 
horse,    seat  the  child  upon  the  saddle,  and 
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spring  to  it  himself  with  the  agility  of  a 
voltigeur,  was  the  affair  of  a  moment ;  he 
held  the  child  firmly  with  one  arm,  pressed 
the  sides  of  the  courser  with  his  heels,  and 
set  off  at  full  gallop. 

The  child  seemed  frightened  at  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  horse ;  it  uttered  a  piercing 
cry,  flung  its  arms  round  Gerard's  body, 
buried  its  head  in  his  bosom,  and  remained 
quivering  and  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

They  soon  reached  the  high  road,  and 
Gerard  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
gaining  head-quarters ;  but  he  had  hardly 
proceeded  half  a  mile,  before  he  heard  the 
drums  beating  in  all  directions  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  perceived  that  the  plain  was  co- 
vered with  battalions  marching  rapidly. 
The  moon  shone  full  upon  them,  and  by 
the  glittering  of  their  arms,  he  could  per- 
fectly distinguish  bodies  of  men  belonging 
to  the  French  army,  advancing  in  perfect 
order.  He  stopped  to  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  this  manoeuvre,  and  soon  decided  it 
must  be  the  van-guard  advancing  on  the 
right,  towards  St.  Menehould,  leaving  the 
heights  of  Valmy  behind  them. 

There  was  no  reason  for  continuing  his 
route  in  the  present  direction.     His  duty 
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was  to  inquire  where  his  regiment  was 
posted,  and  to  join  it  without  delay.  But 
how  was  all  this  to  be  done  with  a  child  in 
his  arms — and  a  child,  trembling  like  a  leaf 
at  every  spring  that  his  horse  made  ? 

**  By  Jove !  "  said  Gerard,  pressing  him 
affectionately  to  his  breast,  **  I  sha'n't  find  it 
quite  so  easy  to  get  along  with  thee  as  Joli- 
mont  did  with  his  little  drum-boy.  I  was  a 
thorough  vagabond,  but  this  is  a  little  love. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  It  is  as  deli- 
cate as  a  flower,  and  as  timid  as  a  bird. 
It  is  as  pretty  as  a  little  girl,  and,  Mor- 
bleu!  never  saw  I  little  girl  so  pretty  as 
this  little  boy.  Why  it  will  die  of  fright  at 
the  first  discharge  :  besides,  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  this  baby  can't  be  eight. — 
What  a  difference !  But  I  must  join  im- 
mediately, and  must  march  with  my  regi- 
ment. What  is  to  be  done,  and  what  will 
become  of  this  poor  little  thing  ?  '* 

So  pondered  poor  Gerard,  as  he  walked 
his  beautiful  horse  along  the  high  road; 
when  suddenly  a  detachment  of  about 
fifty  men  appearing  from  behind  a  small 
wood,  crossed  and  entered  a  lane  opposite  ; 
they  were  following  in  the  direction  of  the 
main  body  of  the  army. 
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Gerard  stopped  a  soldier  ;  "  Comrade, 
—  one  word.  Where  are  they  marching 
to?" 

"  After  the  enemy;  and  if  he  goes  along 
at  this  rate,  we  shall  not  find  it  very  easy 
to  overtake  him.  So,  if  you  have  any  chil- 
dren to  put  to  nurse,  I  advise  you  to  make 
haste,  for  there  will  be  an  engagement  to- 
morrow." 

**  The  deuce!"  said  Gerard.  *' If  you 
were  in  as  much  trouble  as  I  am,  you  would 
not  be  inclined  to  be  so  pleasant.  But  one 
word  more.     Is  there  any  town  near  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  there  is  ;  —  St.  Menehould. 
The  general  will  be  there  to-night  with  his 
staff." 

Gerard  waited  for  nothing  more ;  he 
turned  his  horse's  head,  struck  him  with 
his  heel,  and  galloped  off  full  speed  towards 
St.  Menehould.  He  had  already  taken  his 
resolution,  which  he  communicated  in  a  sort 
of  soliloquy,  —  half  addressed  to  his  little 
trembling  companion,  who  could  not,  how- 
ever, understand  a  syllable. 

**  Dear  little  fellow !  it  is  impossible  to 
take  thee  with  me.  It  is  impossible  thou 
couldst  stand  fire.  Besides,  how  could 
such  a  pretty  delicate  young  thing  bear  the 
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fatigues  and  privations  of  a  march  ?  It  is 
plain  that  thou  art  the  son  of  an  officer,  — 
perhaps  of  a  general  officer.  Thou  wast 
never  made  for  the  ranks ;  and,  besides, 
how  art  thou  ever  to  rise  from  the  ranks, 
if  thou  learnest  only  to  handle  a  musket  ? 
Listen,  my  pretty  little  friend.  I've  got 
thirty  louis  left  in  my  belt.  They  were 
meant  for  my  poor  brother,  but  now  I'll 
give  them  to  thee,  and  all  my  savings  as 
well.  I  shall  put  thee  to  school ;  I  will 
have  thee  well  educated.  It  does  not  matter 
where  I  shall  be,  thou  wilt  receive  the  wages 
of  my  sweat  and  blood  ;  and  if  I  keep  thee 
— which  I  do  hope  I  shall — thou  shalt  be 
my  own  son,  and  my  own  property ;  .  ...  fori 
shall  have  saved  thy  life,  and  shall  have  fed 
and  brought  thee  up,  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  labours  and  dangers.  Then,  my  little 
angel,  when  thou  shalt  be  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  —  learned,  accomplished,  and  so 
forth, — a  lively,  high-spirited,  dashing  lad, 
—  thy  hair  curling  short  and  thick  round 
thy  head,  not  hanging  in  this  beautiful 
silken  way,  —  when,  instead  of  those  deli- 
cately embroidered  collars,  thou  shalt  wear 
a  smart  black  stock,  with  a  sword  by  thy 
side.     Then   I  will  come  and  fetch  thee 
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again.  I'll  take  thee  to  the  army,  and 
make  an  officer  of  thee  ;  and,  Corhleu ! 
perhaps,  some  time,  thou  mayst  be  my 
own  general.  Come,  my  dear  little  fellow, 
to  school ;  by  Jove !  I  am  sure  Dervieux 
will  be  pleased  with  me —  he  will  want  to  go 
halves  :  but  Halte  Id  !  Morbleu  !  you  shall 
have  no  other  father  but  poor  Louis  Jacques, 
son  of  Jacques.  I've  lost  enough.  I  must 
take  leave  to  keep  possession  of  my  own 
findings." 

And  Gerard  kissed  his  little  treasure,  and 
galloped  on.       * 

He  had  an  excellent  horse,  and  had  not 
very  far  to  go.  He  entered  St.  Menehould 
not  very  long  after  twelve  o'clock.  He  was 
stopped. 

**  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

'*  Monsieur  le  Chefdu  Poste,  —  the  gene- 
ral and  his  staff,  are  they  arrived  ?  " 

**  No,  my  brave  fellow  ;  there  has  been 
a  counter-order.  Two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, with  baggage  and  cannon,  have  just 
passed  through  ?  " 

**  Exactly  so.  Monsieur  le  Chefdu  Poste, 
My  company  is  in  one  of  those  regiments. 
Give  me  leave  to  pass." 
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'*  What,  with  a  child  !— What  the  deuce 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  Parhleu  !  Can't  you  see  that  it 's 
the  son  of  my  colonel,  and  that  I  have  got 
his  horse?" 

**  True ;  I  observed  the  colonel  march- 
ing on  foot,"  said  a  soldier  who  was  stand- 
ing by. 

*'  Lucky  enough  !  "  thought  Gerard,  and 
he  entered  the  town. 

All  the  doors  were  shut,  all  the  shutters 
closed  :  the  light  of  a  few  half-extinguished 
lamps,  hanging  at  far  distances  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  fell  upon  the  silent  deserted 
way,  still  faintly  illuminated  by  the  pale 
beams  of  the  waning  moon  —  all  was  sunk 
in  profound  silence,  all  seemed  wrapped  in 
sleep; — it  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 
Where  knock  ?  where  inquire  ? 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear  little  fellow," 
said  Gerard,  pressing  the  child  closer  to  his 
breast. 

The  child  did  not  understand  ;  but  as  the 
horse  was  now  upon  a  walk,  he  seemed  less 
terrified,  and  lifting  his  head  from  Gerard's 
breast,  raised  himself  upon  the  saddle, 
sighed,  and  looked  round  him — then  turn- 
ing towards  his  only  friend,  he  fixed  upon 
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him  two  large  blue  eyes,  full  of  the  sweetest 
and  gentlest  expression,  but  still  swimming 
with  tears,  and  heavy  with  fatigue  and 
sleep, — Gerard  smiled,  and  spoke  again, — 
his  tones  were  understood,  though  his  words 
were  unintelligible  —  the  child  looked  con- 
fidingly at  him,  and  then  laid  its  head  once 
more  quietly  upon  his  bosom. 

Gerard  took  the  principal  street,  look- 
ing into  all  the  windows,  hoping  still  to 
find  a  light  burning  in  some  one  or  other  of 
them.  In  vain — nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  light  of  the  moon  shining  upon 
the  closed  shutters.  All  at  once,  however, 
in  front  of  one  of  the  houses  ;  a  large  white 
board,  bearing  an  inscription,  attracted  his 
attention.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  a  sort 
of  sign  ;  on  one  side  was  painted  a  map  of 
the  world,  on  the  other  a  celestial  sphere, 
and  between  the  two  in  large  letters  was 
written  — 

*'  Pension   et   demi- pension    de   jeunes 
Gitoyensr 

Boarding  and    half-boarding   for  young 
citizens.     And  below,  this  Latin  line, 

"  Omne  tulit  punctum^  qui  miscuit  utile 
dulci.'" 

Gerard  only  read  the  first  line.- 
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"  By  Jove !  exactly  what  we  want." 

He  got  dow^n  from  his  horse,  fastened 
him  to  the  bar  of  a  low  window,  took  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  father,  ac- 
companying his  young  hopeful,  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Academy. 

The  hoarse  menacing  voice  of  what 
seemed  an  immense  dog  answered  first ;  then 
a  window  at  the  top  of  the  house  opened, 
and  the  head  of  a  withered  old  woman, 
her  grey  hairs  tucked  into  a  not  very  de- 
licate cap,  presented  itself,  demanding 
"  who  was  there,  and  what  was  their  busi- 
ness?" Seeing  the  child,  however,  she 
withdrew  her  head,  and  answered  the 
demand  for  the  master  of  the  house,  by 
immediately  calling  him ;  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  pedagogue  himself  ap- 
peared in  rohe  de  chanibre,  a  velvet  night- 
cap on  his  head,  and,  through  mere  force 
of  habit,  his  Jerule  in  his  hand. 

He  was  a  thin  tall  man,  with  something 
of  that  peculiar  air,  which  birchen  sceptre 
seems  infallibly  to  bestow  on  its  pos- 
sessors ;  but  his  complexion  was  delicate, 
his  eyes  blue,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
his  countenance  soft  and  good,  —  precise, 

VOL.  III.  I^ 
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but  not  rigid.    So  that,  spite  of  the  terrible 

ferlue,   Gerard   felt  assured,  that  his  poor 

Httle  baby  had  fallen  into  indulgent  hands. 

*'  Sir,"  said  he,  with  that  respect  which 
all  but  coarse  minds  feel  for  those  they 
imagine  to  be  better  instructed  than  them- 
selves, "  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  having  wakened  you 
so  late  —  or  rather  so  early  —  for  I  believe 
it  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

**  Precisely  so.  Sir,  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  5  .  .  .  .  but  no  hour  can  be  unsea- 
sonable that  is  well  employed,  and  it  is  not 
given  to  man  in  every  circumstance  to 
choose  his  own  moments  of  utility.  *  Tu 
ne  qucBsieriSf  scire  nefas,  quern  mihi  quern 
tibi,"  as  Horace  says,  and  the  same  author 
continues,  '  Nee  metues  protervos' " 

'*  All  very  good.  Sir  ;  but  I  don't  under- 
stand Latin  —  T  am  a  plain  soldier,  and 
have  not  much  ticne  for  talking;  — to 
business,  if  you  please — you  are  master  of 
this  school." 

**  I  have  that  honour.  Sir." 

*'  And  it  is  a  profession  most  honourable 
and  respectable,  when  it  consists  in  some- 
thing else  than  selling  soup.  —  I  conclude 
that  you  are  an  honest  man,  as  you  under- 
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take  to  form  others  to  virtue ;  I  conclude 
that  you  are  learned,  or  else  you  would 
not  pretend  to  teach  learning;  ....  and  that 
you  treat  children  with  gentleness,  or  you 
would  not  profess  to  supply  the  place  of 
their  parents.  We  will  suppose,  Sir,  that 
you  have  all  these  qualities,  and  will  begin 
accordingly.  You  see  this  little  man  — 
Morhleu!  I  defy  you,  among  your  whole 
flock,  to  shew  me  such  a  beautiful  little 
creature." 

"  It  is  a  very  handsome  child ! " 
"  I  put  him  to  school  to  you,  —  I  leave 
him  to  you !  I  trust  him  to  you !  Cor- 
bleu !  I  hope  you  will  make  a  man  of 
him!  You  must  understand  I  am  off  — 
I  am  going  to  fight  —  I  may  be  killed  —  it 
is  right  you  should  be  paid  in  advance. 
Let  us  see.  Sir,  no  bargaining,  if  you  please, 
—  tell  me  at  once,  what  you  ask  by  the 
month, — by  the  quarter, — by  the  year; 
— just  as  your  custom  is.  All  I  want  is, 
that  you  should  love  my  little  fellow,  as 
if  he  was  your  own,  — and  instruct  him  as 
if  he  were  the  son  of  a  general." 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  worthy  man, — 
something  of  a  pedant,  —  but  honest,  kind, 

I.  2 
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and  good,  and  accustomed  to  judge  man- 
kind. The  frankness  of  the  soldier  made 
him  smile,  but  did  not  displease  him ;  and  he 
tried  as  well  as  he  could,  to  answer  him  in 
his  own  way,  and  to  keep  Horace  and 
Juvenal  in  order,  —  so  that  they  might  not, 
as  usual,  put  their  fingers  into  every  one 
of  liis  pies. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  looking  kindly  at  the 
child,  whose  little  face  was  covered  with 
tears,  "  the  price  of  board  and  instruction, 
is,  without  distinction,  four  hundred  livres 
a  year,  —  accomplishments  are  reckoned 
separately." 

"  The  d 1  take  all  these  reckonings. 

How  am  I  to  reckon  all  that  —  on  a 
forced  march  —  my  knapsack  on  my  back, 
and  my  bayonet  fixed  ?  Please  to  reckon 
it.  Sir,  for  me." 

''  That  is  easily  done,  when  Monsieur 
has  had  the  goodness  to  inform  me  what 
he  wishes  his  son  to  learn." 

"  Every  thing!" 

'*  Very  well :  in  that  case,  fiVQ  and 
twenty  louis." 

*'  Five  and  twenty  louis  —  well  and 
good." 

'*  The   child   will    bring    his    bed,    his 
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trousseau,  his  silver  fork  and  spoon,   and 
drinking  cup  ide7n," 

"  The  child  will  bring  nothing  at  all. 
Every  thing  he  has  in  the  world  is  on  his 
poor  little  back  as  you  see  him.  Here 
are  300  livres  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
400  more  to  buy  him  linen,  clothes,  forks, 
and  mugs,  and  all  you  may  want.  Give 
me  a  receipt  —  and  make  haste,  my  good 
friend ;  for  my  regiment  is  on  the  march, 
and  1  must  join  immediately." 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  lose  a  moment."  But 
he  could  not  help  adding  to  himself, 
"  Cras  ingens  iterahimus  wquor"  as  he 
opened  a  secretary,  and  drew  forth  the 
necessary  implements.  He  dated  the  re- 
ceipt thus :  — 

"  Sainte  Menehould,  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  jour  memorable  de  la  vie- 
toire  de  Valmy,^^ 

"  Very  good,  sir  —  very  good,  indeed! 
I  shall  leave  my  little  man  with  confidence 
in  your  hands  —  with  pleasure  —  shake 
hands,  we  are  friends !  " 

The  pedagogue  took  oflfhis  cap,  to  clasp 
the  hand  of  the  victorious  soldier,  and  dis- 
covered his  bald  head,  circled  round  with 
pale  brown  hair,  now  turning  to  grey.    His 
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simple,  modest,  and  venerable  countenance 
confirmed  Gerard's  favourable  impressions. 

*'  Thank  Heaven  !  "  said  he  to  himself. 
"  I  am  in  luck !  " 

Fortunately,  his  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed, —  a  point  of  more  importance,  than 
the  young  sergeant  was  then,  aware  of. 

The  schoolmaster  continued  to  write  — 

**  I,  the  undersigned,  Bertrand  Guil- 
laumet,  schoolmaster,  in  the  said  town, 
acknowledge  to  have   received   from    the 

said  citizen Your  name,  sir,  if  you 

please  ?  "  • 

**  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard." 

*'  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard.    Your  quality  ?  " 

Gerard  took  off  his  hat. 

"  A  French  soldier,  —  and  a  companion 
of  Washington,  Kosiousko,  and  Lafayette." 

Bertrand  Guillaumet  let  fall  his  pen, 
and,  rising,  took  off  his  nightcap  once 
more. 

**  *  Odi  profanum  vulgus '  —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  M.  Gerard,  I  forgot  you  did  not 
understand  Latin  ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Sir,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed. I  promise  to  educate  your  son 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  he  was  the  son 
of  one  of  these  great  men  ;  .  .  .  .  and  if  ever 
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the  chances  of  war  should  so  far  divide  us, 
as  to  prevent  your  being  able  to  furnish  the 
usual  means,  I  beg  of  you  to  be  under  no 
uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
your  son.  I  shall  consider  myself  as  but 
too  w^ell  repaid,  by  having  the  honour  to 
entertain  under  my  roof,  the  son  of  a  com- 
panion of  Washington,  Kosiousko,  and  La- 
fayette." 

So  saying,  he  approached  the  arm-chair 
in  which  the  beautiful  child,  exhausted  by 
tears  and  fatigue,  had  now  fallen  asleep ; 
kissed  him  upon  the  hair,  looked  at  him  some 
time  with  much  affection,  and  repeated  to 
himself,  as  he  raised  his  hand,  **  Tu  Mar- 
cellus  eris,''  Then,  gravely  replacing  his 
cap,  he  finished  his  receipt,  and  gave  it  to 
Gerard. 

"Adieu!  Monsieur  Bertrand  Guillaumet. 
I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  meet  again. 
I  do  not  know  even  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
correspond.  —  We  are  going,  I  hope,  to 
advance. — I  suspect  I  shall  have  to  handle 
cartridges  rather  often er  than  pens  and  ink. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  have  gained  my 
esteem,  and  my  heart  is  at  rest ;  as  long  as 
my  little  man  is  well,  you  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to   write  very  often.     If  any 
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thing  goes  amiss,  you  will  try  to  find  out 
my  address.  On  my  side,  in  spite  of  your 
obliging  offer,  —  which  does  me  honour  and 
sets  my  mind  at  ease, — I  shall  try  not  to  be 
behindhand.  In  whatever  place  I  may 
chance  to  be,  there  will  be  military  posts, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  you.  Keep  my  little 
boy,  then,  till  I  come  again.  —  My  desire, 
my  hope,  and  my  determination  is,  to  make 
him  a  good  soldier  and  a  clever  officer. 
Adieu,  my  worthy  and  respectable  friend, 
—  for  so  I  hope  that  I  may  consider  you  to 
be." 

The  frank  and  simple-hearted  sergeant 
embraced  the  respectable  pedagogue  ;  then, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  went  up  to  the 
arm-chair,  intending  gently  to  kiss  the 
little  boy,  and  take  leave  without  awakening 
him  ;  but  Gerard  could  not  help  putting  a 
good  deal  of  energy  into  all  his  proceed- 
ings, and  he  embraced  the  child  so  heartily, 
that  at  the  first  kiss  he  opened  his  eyes. 
He  soon  understood  that  his  new  friend 
was  about  to  leave  him,  and  with  loud  cries 
and  tears  he  flung  his  arms  round  his  pro- 
tector's neck,  and  clung  to  him  with  all  his 
might. 
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Soldier  and  sergeant  as  he  was,  Gerard 
wept  like  a  baby. 

**  Teach  him  French  as  fast  as  you  can, 
—  and  tell  him  I  will  soon  be  back  again." 

Happily  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
who  had  dressed  themselves  in  haste  to 
receive  the  new  scholar,  now  entered 
the  room.  They  surrounded  the  child ; 
and,  by  dint  of  caresses  and  kisses,  they 
contrived  to  repress  the  agonies  of  his 
despair.  Gerard  at  last  made  his  escape, 
and  the  child  soon  cried  itself  to  sleep  in 
the  arms  of  the  respectable  Bertrand  Guil- 
laumet,  who  tenderly  repeated,  as  he  rocked 
him  to  and  fro — 

"  Cur  me  querelis  exanimes  tuis  f " 

The  day  was  dawning  when  Gerard  re- 
joined his  regiment.  Dervieux,  pale  and 
trembling,  ran  to  meet  him. 

"  1  have  been  seeking  thee  all  through 
the  field  of  battle  ;  the  whole  regiment 
thought  thee  dead,  or  taken  prisoner,"  said 
he,  clasping  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Here,"  said  Gerard,   "  I  make  you  a 

present  of  this  fine  horse It  is  not  fit, 

that  a  great  philosopher  like  you,  should 
walk  on  foot." 

The    regiment    received    Gerard    with 

L  5 
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shouts  of  joy ;  he  related  his  adventures, 
for  good  comrades  have  no  secrets :  all  his 
companions  offered  to  take  shares  in  the 
support  of  the  little  one.  Gerard  thanked 
them,  pressed  their  hands  in  token  of  gra- 
titude, but  said, — 

**  No,  no,  the  child  is  mine." 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 


THE  RETURN  FROM  EGYPT. 


Eight  years  have  now  elapsed — Belgium 
and  Holland  have  been  conquered — Mo- 
reau  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Bonaparte,  by 
his  miraculous  campaigns  in  Italy,  have 
immortalised  the  French  standards.  And 
now,  from  the  summits  of  the  pyramids,  to 
borrow  an  idea  from  the  great  Captain  him- 
self, ....**  Thirty  centuries  contemplate  the 
tricolour  with  applause."  From  the  day  of 
Valmy  to  that  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Gerard 
and  Dervieux  have  never  quitted  that 
standard. 

Our  young  sergeant  is  now  a  lieutenant, 
and,  with  the  epaulette  and  the  sword,  he 
wears  the  grenadier's  cap.  Old  as  a  soldier, 
he  is  still  young  as  a  man  ; — he  is  only  five 
and  thirty,  and  the  fatigues  of  war  seem 
only  to  have  developed  the  resources  of  an 
excellent  constitution  j  and  added  perfec- 
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tion  to  a  form  of  singular  vigour  and 
beauty.  At  the  head  of  his  company,  Ge- 
rard is  one  of  the  handsomest  officers  in 
the  army  ;  and  in  a  salon  or  in  a  ball- 
room, one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  ca- 
valiers ;  —  with  rather  more  timidity,  how- 
ever, than  properly  belongs  to  his  profession 
and  nation,  — but  always  in  good  humour ; 
and  an  indefatigable  dancer. 

But  dancing  is  not  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion at  this  moment. 

It  was  in  Vendemaire  (September, 
1799)  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  Ge- 
rard and  Dervieux  were  walking  alone 
upon  the  sands  of  Alexandria  ;  above  their 
heads  the  brilliant  stars  sparkled  upon  the 
brazen  heaven  :  beneath  their  feet  a  bed  of 
heated  sand  seemed  ready,  at  the  slightest 
breath  of  air,  to  rise  and  suffocate  them. 
Before  them  the  sea,  of  a  deep  blue  almost 
amounting  to  black,  rolled  its  long  white 
lines  of  silver  foam,  and  died  away  in  mur- 
murs upon  the  beach,  while  the  reverbera- 
tion of  its  hollow  breaking  waves  was  inter-v 
rupted  by  no  other  sound. 

For  some  minutes  the  two  friends,  mo- 
tionless, silent,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
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same  reflections,  contemplated  the  eternal 
flux  of  these  restless  waters  ;  while  their 
hopes,  hearts,  and  wishes,  were  traversing 
the  immense  space  before  them.  All  at 
once  they  turned  round,  clasped  each 
other's  hands  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  of  joy, 
expectation,  and  impatience. 

**  To-morrow,  Dervieux !  "  —  "  To-mor- 
row, Gerard!"  was  all  they  said.  Their 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  they  embraced  in 
a  sort  of  intoxication,  and  then  again  taking 
each  other's  arm,  continued  their  pensive 
walk  upon  the  beach. 

After  another  pause,  Dervieux  began 
again,  —  *'  Yes,  the  enterprise  is  rash,  the 
success  doubtful.  Listen,  Gerard  !  —  A 
prison  in  England,  —  death  in  France,  — • 
or  Caesar  in  a  month  ! " 

"  Then  Caesar  in  a  month !  At  all  events 
his  fortune  will  be  ours  —  to-morrow  we 
sail  for  France  !  Feel  how  my  heart  beats. 
— Yet,  alas !  what  should  I  return  to  France 
for  ?  I  have  not  forgotten  that  night  at  the 
village !  —  All  had  disappeared,  even  to  the 
very  cross  upon  her  grave ;  .  .  .  .  and,  who 
knows,  but  that  my  little  boy  may  be  gone 
too  ?  Poor  little  creature  I — Eight  years,  and 
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not  a  single  syllable  from  his  schoolmaster  ! 
But  you  know  1  paid  regularly  till  we  went 
to  Egypt — besides  I  had  his  promise — but 
what  are  promises  !  But  why  do  you  never 
answer  me  when  I  speak  of  my  little 
man  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  of  making  you 
unhappy.  I  have  no  hope  that  you  will 
find  him  at  St.  Menehould." 

*'  Why  —  what  do  you  think  can  have 
become  of  him  ?" 

"  You  have  asked  me  that  question  a 
hundred  times.  The  child  will  have  been 
found  and  claimed.  Do  you  think  a  child 
like  that  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  are  right. — But  in  that  case 
what  has  he  done  with  my  money,  —  and 
why  has  he  not  written  to  me  ?" 

"  If  the  schoolmaster  be  really  an  honest 
man, — how  do  you  know  that  the  money  is 
not  all  laid  by,  to  be  returned  to  you  ?  And 
as  for  letters,  we  never  get  letters." 

"  True;  to-morrow  we  set  off  for  France. 
The  first  thing  we  will  do,  my  dear  Der- 
vieux,  shall  be  to  write  to  St.  Menehould ; 
and  if  I  have  lost  my  little  boy,  in  whom 
I  took  such  pleasure,  I  can  only  say  as  I 
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did  when  I  lost  Nicolas, ....  at  least  Der- 
vieux  remains." 

The  two  friends  set  sail  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  after  escaping 
the  English  fleet,  landed  with  Bonaparte 
at  Frejus,  and  took  part  in  the  events  of 
the  8th  Brumaire. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


EXPECTATION. 


The  Directory  was  overthrown,  and  per- 
haps no  revolution  was  ever  so  popular. 
No  power  was  ever  so  little  regreted, 
or,  ever,  so  little 'worthy  of  regret,  as  was 
this  said  Directory.  Still,  no  man  knew 
better  than  Napoleon,  that  all  revolutions 
require  force  to  maintain  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  troops  were  cantoned  round 
Paris. 

Gerard  was  at  St.  Germains,  Dervieux 
remained  in  Paris.  It  was  impossible  at 
this  time  to  obtain  a  conge,  and  as  he  could 
neither  himself  visit  St.  Menehould,  nor 
entrust  Dervieux  with  the  commission,  he 
determined  to  write  to  M.  Bertrand  Guil- 
laumet. 

Gerard  was  no  great  letter  writer ;  and 
when  he  had  fairly  got  his  pen  in  hand, 
he  discovered  that  circumstances  rendered 
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this  particular  letter  peculiarly  difficult  to 
compose.  At  the  first  sight,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  simply  to  reclaim  a  child,  whom  he 
had  himself  placed  in  the  schoolmaster's 
hands  ;  and  for  whom  he  had  regularly  paid 
during  six  years,  adding  a  draft  for  what 
money  yet  remained  due.  But  under  what 
name  was  he  to  ask  for  the  child?  He 
had  not  had  time  to  inquire,  nor,  indeed, 
would  there  have  been  a  possibility,  of 
learning  the  boy's  name.  The  master  had 
taken  for  granted  that  the  child  was  his 
son ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he 
had  entered  into  no  explanations.  But, 
supposing  the  child  had  remained  at  St. 
Menehould,  he  must,  as  soon  as  he  could 
express  himself  in  French,  have  told  his 
own  melancholy  history  ;  how  a  soldier  had 
found  him,  saved  him,  and  carried  him  off, 
— but  that  the  soldier  was  no  relation  of  his. 
To  this,  it  must  be  added,  that  the  young 
man,  now  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was,  in  fact,  bound  to  the  soldier  by 
no  ties  but  the  voluntary  ones  of  gratitude, 
friendship,  and  feeling;  and  as  he  had  never 
seen  his  protector,  except  for  one  moment, 
and  that  eight  years  ago,  Gerard  began  to 
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perceive,  with  much  vexation,  that  the  child 
for  whom  he  had  made  so  many  sacrifices, 
and  upon  whose  duty  and  affection  he  had 
built  such  a  romance  of  happiness,  might 
either  have  been  long  since  restored  to 
his  own  family ;  or,  at  the  best,  looking 
upon  him  as  a  perfect  stranger,  might 
refuse  to  join  him.  And  as  he  shook  his 
pen,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light,  Gerard 
could  not  help  saying,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
sadness  and  ill-humour,  —  "  Dervieux  was 
quite  right.     It  is  merely  a  castle  in  the 

air,  after  all ! And  yet  I  have  been  saving 

daily  from  my  pay,  —  I  have  denied  myself 
all  the  pleasures  of  life,  —  to  rear  a  child  that 
perhaps  will  refuse  to  love  me,  and  may 

reject  me  altogether; and  who  can  blame 

him  ?  Yet,"  added  he  more  cheerfully, 
*'  what  I  did  was  kind,  just,  reasonable, 
and  right ;  —  and  who  knows  but  that  the 
young  fellow  may  feel  it  so  ?  Perhaps  they 
have  educated  him  in  that  idea,  and  taught 
him  to  love  me  as  a  father.  —  At  all  events, 
I  must  write,  briefly  and  frankly." 
And  this  was  his  letter :  — 
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**  To  the  Citoyen  Bertrand  Guillaumet,  School- 
master, Saint  Menehould,  Department  de  la 
Maine. 

"  Citoyen, 

'*  If,  as  I  hope,  Providence  has  preserved 
your  Hfe,  you  must  remember  that  the 
20th  of  September,  179^,  a  soldier  knocked 
at  your  door,  leading  by  the  hand  a  child  of 
between  seven  and  eight  years  old  ;  that  he 
entrusted  this  child  to  your  care,  paid  his 
board,  and  rejoined  his  regiment.  During 
six  years  and  a  half,  this  soldier  has  sent 
you,  every  six  months,  400  francs,  which 
he  hopes  you  have  duly  received ;  though 
he  has  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  child 
since.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Egypt,  where, 
during  eighteen  months,  all  correspondence 
with  Europe  ceased.  Three  weeks  ago  he 
returned  with  the  great  captain, — the  saviour 
of  France  and  liberty  ;  —  and  this  soldier, 
now  become  a  lieutenant  in  the  Consular 
Guard,  loses  no  time  in  addressing  you. 
You  will  easily  recognize  his  name  by  his 
signature,  which  he  left  you  ;  and  by  the 
following  explanation. 

**  On  the  20th  of  September,  1792,  after 
the  battle  of  Valmy,  —  in  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  take  a  part,  being  then  only  a 
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sergeant, — I  chanced  to  be,  after  the  victory, 
separated  from  my  companions  ;  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  and  to  rescue 
from  death, — a  young  child,  whom  I  found 
in   the   midst   of  the  ruins  of  a  burning 
house,  with  three  dead  bodies  lying  near 
him,  one  of  which  was  that  of  his  mother. 
I  presumed   that  this  child  might  be  an 
orphan,   but  had  no  time  to  get  any  in- 
formation ;  and  as  he  did  not  speak  French, 
I    could   learn   nothing   from    himself.      I 
adopted  him,  and  determined  to  educate 
him  ;    and  if  he*  has  not  been  claimed,  — 
if  the  child  is  yet  in  your  hands,  — if  you 
have  faithfully  fulfilled  my  intentions  and 
your  engagements, — we  shall  both  of  us  have 
discharged  our  duties ;   and  it  is  time  that 
my  adopted  son  should  know  his  protector. 
*'  Consequently,  Sir,  as  soon  as  you  shall 
receive  this  letter,   have  the  goodness  to 
give  me  all  the  information  in  your  power 
with  respect  to  this  child ;  and  if  no  ob- 
stacle presents  itself,  send  the  young  man 
immediately  to  me  ;  whose  heart  and  under- 
standing I  shall  no  doubt  find  cultivated  by 
your  care.    I  claim  him  as  protector,  friend, 
and  adopted  father.     It  is  time   that   his 
destination  should  be  fixed  ;  and  I  flatter 
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myself,  that  he  will  devote  himself,  to  that 
noble  profession  to  which  I  am  myself 
attached." 

To  this  simple,  clear,  and  concise  epistle, 
Gerard  added  the  necessary  instructions 
for  the  journey  to  Fontainbleau  ;  inclosing 
within  it  a  bill  at  sight  for  1200  francs, 
upon  a  merchant  at  St.  Menehould. 

This  letter  finished,  Gerard  inclosed  it 
in  another,  directed  to  the  Maire  of  St. 
Menehould ;  requesting  that  magistrate, 
should  the  Sieur  Bertrand  Guillaumet  be 
no  more  in  this  world,  to  send  back  the 
letter  to  Fontainbleau,  directed  to  Lieu- 
tenant Pierre  Adrien  Gerard :  and  the 
whole  being  well  sealed,  and  post-paid,  was 
put  into  the  letter-box,  accompanied  by 
another  epistle  to  Dervieux ;  to  whom  it 
was  indispensable  to  render  an  account  of 
all  proceedings. 

After  this  important  letter  was  despatched 
Gerard  waited  the  result  as  patiently  as  he 
could  ;  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  filling 
up  the  interval  with  hopes  and  projects. 
He  well  recollected  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  child  ;  and  now  he  pictured  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  tall  elegant  young  man  ....  a  little 
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timid  in  his  manners,  perhaps,  but  perfectly 
gentlemanlike  and  commeilfaut ; — his  coun- 
tenance gentle  and  intelligent ; — his  charac- 
ter ardent  and  generous,  —  and  equally 
alive  to  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  grati- 
tude. 

A  plan  of  education  was  arranged  con- 
formably to  these  expectations ;  Dervieux 
was  instructed  to  send  from  Paris,  the  best 
elementary  books  upon  the  art  military,  — 
upon  encampments,  sty^ategie,  the  attack  and 
defence  of  places,  &c.  &c.  Gerard  likewise 
selected,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  a 
small  portable  library,  containing  the  cam- 
paigns and  battles  of  the  greatest  captains  ; 
and  the  most  famous  sieges  and  military  ex- 
peditions^ Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey, 
and  Caesar  figuring  in  the  first  rank.  In  all 
his  leisure  moments  Gerard  ran  through 
these  works  ;  marked  the  passages  which  he 
thought  most  proper  to  form  his  future 
pupil,  and  selected  the  parts  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  commit  to  memory. 

"  What  happiness !  what  an  advantage 
for  me,"  said  he,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
"  to  improve  myself,  while  I  am  instructing 
this  fine  young  man  —  to  fill  my  own  mind, 
while  cultivating  his — and  to  share,  with  my 
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adopted  son,  the  fruit  of  those  labours  which 
I  shall  devote  to  him!  —  I  am  but  an  igno- 
rant soldier ;  possibly  I  may  become  a  well- 
informed  officer ;  .  .  .  .  and  while  I  push 
forward  my  young  friend,  shall  in  some 
measure  be  advancing  myself." 

Transported  with  these  ideas,  Gerard 
finished  his  preparations. 

A  little  room  next  his  own  w^as  prepared 
to  receive  this  beloved  ward  :  it  was  fitted 
up  like  a  tent,  for  every  thing  about  his 
son  must  have  a  military  turn.  The  blue 
and  white  bed  curtains,  with  scarlet 
fringe,  were  supported  by  a  lance ;  little 
pieces  of  artillery  ornamented  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  a  drum  placed  on  one  end  served 
for  a  toilet-table,  and  a  canteen  held  the 
drinking  water.  In  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  Gerard  placed  a  kind  of  trophy. 
His  son  might  choose  the  arms  he  pleased — 
a  pike,  a  musket,  a  dragoon's  sabre,  or  the 
carbine  of  a,  chasseur.  In  the  corners  of  the 
tent  were  hung  foils,  gauntlets,  masks,  and 
hunting-horns  ;  and  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  small  coloured  prints,  representing  the 
soldier  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  differ- 
ent martial  attitudes.  It  was  quite  a  little 
military  boudoir. 
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Gerard  had  already  engaged  a  maitre 
d*armes,  and  had  purchased  an  old  dragoon 
horse ;  for  his  son  must  learn  fencing, 
and .  become  a  perfect  cavalier,  knowing 
how  to  dress,  saddle,  and  bridle  his  own 
steed,  as  a  good  soldier  ought  to  do. 

Fifteen  days  did  he  thus  employ,  w^ait- 
ing  with  what  patience  he  might.  —  On  the 
seventeenth,  he  was  rewarded. 

At  two  o'clock,  when  he  returned  from 
parade,  his  hostess  presented  him  with  a 
little  sealed  note,  which  had  been  particu- 
larly recommended  to  her  care.  Gerard 
opened  it,  and  read  as  follows :  — 

"  Citizen-Lteutenant, 

*'  I  have  had  the  honour  of  present- 
ing myself  twice  at  your  door  this  morning, 
in  order  to  announce  to  you  the  happy 
arrival  of  the  person  you  are  expecting»  I 
was  told  that  you  were  upon  parade,  and 
that  the  hour  of  your  return  was  uncertain. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note,  I  beg  you  to 
come  to  the  hotel  of  the  Grand  Cerf, 
where  we  now  are.  The  nature  of  the 
papers,  and  the  deposit  with  which  I  am 
entrusted,  forbid  me  to  deliver  them  into 
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any  but  your  own  hands.    We  expect  your 
arrival  with  impatience.     And  1  remain 
**  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"  GoDARD,  Negociant  VoyageurJ*^ 

Gerard  did  not  stop  even  to  shake  the 
dust  from  his  uniform  —  he  told  the  hostess 
that  the  young  man  was  arrived,  and  that 
his  bed  and  room  must  be  ready  by  three 
o'clock ;  and  then  set  off  full  speed  for  the 
Grand  Cerf, — looking  at  his  note  from  time 
to  time  as  he  went  along, — wondering  what 
the  deposit  could  be,  ...  .  unless,  indeed, 
M.  Godard  meant  the  young  man,  which 
did  not  seem  very  probable. 

Poor  Gerard,  thus  at  the  term  of  all  his 
hopes  and  wishes,  felt  agitated  to  the 
highest  degree. 

**  I  was  right,"  said  he,  "he  was  an 
orphan  —  I  had  good  reason  to  hope  I 
should  keep  him.  Poor  little  fellow  !  thou 
wert  more  to  be  pitied,  than  even  I  was, 
when  Jolimont  had  mercy  upon  me.  —  He 
put  me  in  a  way  to  rise  above  himself — 
and  strive  I  will,  to  raise  thee  above  myself, 
Morhleu !  Jean  Louis,  son  of  Jacques, 
will  pay  his  debt  to  Providence.  Let  us 
see,  my  little  fellow,  whether  you  are  as 
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pretty Oh  !  pretty  —  what  do  I  care 

for  that  ?  — You  must  be  a  man  —  a  soldier 
—  a  hero  —  a " 

Gerard  stopped,  for  he  had  arrived  at  the 
Grand  Cerf, 

**  Madame,  will  you  give  me  leave  ? — Did 
not  a  traveller,  accompanied  by  a  young 
man,  arrive  here  this  morning  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  indeed,  Sir.  —  Very  pos- 
sibly—  many  travellers  arrived  this  morn- 
ing ; "  and  the  hostess  turned,  and  went 
into  her  kitchen. 

Gerard  followed  her,  and  seizing  her  arm, 
just   as   she  was  about   to  plunge  a  vast 
skimming  spoon  into  a  prodigious  pot  au 
feu. 

"  Halte  la,  Madame  ! — Two  words,  or 
I  swear  that  houilli  shall  never  come  out  of 
that  pot !  .  .  .  .  Have  you  not  in  this  house 
a  gentleman  called  the  citizen  Godard,  of 
Sahit  Menehould, — negociant  voyageur?^^ 

"  Certainly,  Sir !  —  Why  could  you  not 
.  tell  me  his  name  before?  —  jIu  premier 
numero  quatre/' 

Gerard  mounted  the  stairs,  and  knocked, 
— for  the  key  was  not  in  the  door. 

The  door  opened,  but  no  youth  ap- 
peared. 
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The  figure  that  presented  itself  was  that 
of  a  Httle  round  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  His  countenance  was  common-place, 
but  frank  and  open.  He  wore  a  flaxen  wig, 
and  a  large  loose  chocolate-coloured  riding- 
coat —  his  feet  were  shuffled  into  two 
enormous  slippers  —  his  neckcloth  was  tied 
loosely  round  his  throat;  and  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  packet  of  bills  of  parcels,  direc- 
tions, and  accounts  current,  which  suffi- 
ciently denoted  his  profession, 

"  Ah,  ah !  "  said  he,  smiling,  while  Gerard 
stared  at  him,  a  little  disappointed,  *'  You 
are  probably  the  Citizen  Gerard !  " 

**  The  same  —  and  probably  I  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  the  Citizen  Godard 
of  St.Menehould!" 

"  Exactly  so  —  pray  walk  in,  my  dear 
Citizen.  —  You  have  obhged  me  very  much 
by  being  so  speedy ;  for  I  must  positively 
start  to-morrow  for  Normandy.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  expected  this  empressement. 
The  subject  well  deserves  it  —  though  you 
do  not  know  — .  Very  strange  adventure, 
my  dear  Lieutenant  —  very  extraordinary 

adventure  indeed  ! I  may  take  the  liberty 

of  mentioning  it  to  you.  Citizen  Gerard, 
because  it  does  you  infinite  credit.     Yes, 
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yes !  your  conduct  is  above  praise ;  and  I 
am  well  informed  of  all  the  particulars,  — 
having  the  pleasure,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
honour, — of  being  tlie  friend,  the  relation, 
—  and,  in  short,  the  brother-in-law,  • —  of 
the  very  respectable  Bertrand  Guillaumet, 
who,  thank  Heaven,  is  still  alive,  and  in 
excellent  health,  and  has  charged  me  to 
present  you  with  his  most  sincere  com- 
pliments." 

*'  You  do  me  infinite  pleasure.  Citizen 
Godard  of  St.  Menehould  —  give  me  your 
hand  in  token  of  the  great  esteem  I  enter- 
tained for  your  brother-in-law,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  worthy  man  and  a 
good  citizen.  I  am  much  obliged  to  him 
for  making  you  his  deputy,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  all  find  reason  to  be  well  pleased  with 

each  other But  ^/e  par  tons  les  diahles  ! 

my  dear  Citizen  Godard  of  St.Menehould, — 
it  seems  to  me,  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
not  coming  very  quickly  to  the  point  in 
your  town. ...  I  remember  your  respectable 
brother  spoke  Latin  in  the  middle  of  the 
night;  — and  you  have  not  yet  mentioned 
my  young  man.  Your  note  informs  me 
you    have    brought    him  —  and  Parhleu ! 
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don't  you  think  I  am  rather  anxious  to  see 
him  ?  " 

*'  That  is  precisely,  my  dear  Lieutenant, 
what  makes  me  rather  uneasy* — The  result 
of  this  affair  may  not  be  exactly — precisely 

—  what  you  hoped  and  anticipated  —  hem  ! 

—  and  your  projects  —  your  plans  !!  *' 

*'  How  now,  Citizen  Godard!  what  does 

all  this  mean  ? — Has  the  young  man  found 
his  parents  ? — In  that  case !  " 

<<  No !  —  It  appears  that  the  child  was 
really  an  orphan — and  that  when  you  saved 
its  life,  you  snatched  it  from  the  most  de- 
plorable fate." 

"That  is  exactly,  my  dear  Citizen  Godard, 
what  touches  me  to  the  heart,  ....  and  for 
reasons  of  which  you  are  not  exactly  aware. 
— But,  Parhleu!  since  nobody  has  claimed 
him,  why  are  you  afraid  to  let  me  see  him  ? 

—  He  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel  then, — 
perhaps  he  is  grown  as  ugly  as  the  deuce 
now." 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all — Many  people 
would  think  it  a  very  handsome  person  — 
....  But  you — perhaps — will  find  yourself 
....  cruelly  disappointed " 

"  Disappointed  !  —  Par  tous  les  diahles  ! 
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— Is  he  an  idiot  ?  Is  he  deaf —  blind  — 
lame  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all  —  not  at  all,  my  dear  Lieu- 
tenant. Wit,  grace,  beautiful  figure  — 
excellent  heart,  most  happy  disposition  in 
the  world. —  Any  father  would  be  delighted 
_  but '' 

*'But!  Ventre  bleu!  Citoyen  Godardde 
SL  Menehould,  vous  meferiez  donner  a  cent 
milks  diahles. —  What  has  happened  to  my 
young  man  ? — If  he  is  well  made,  well  bred, 
sensible,  amiable, ....  what  can  hinder  me 
from  seeing  him*?  —  What  can  you  be  afraid 
of? — What  can  you  keep  me  here  for,  swear- 
ing and  cursing  at  myself  by  the  hour  ?  — 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Citizen  Godard, 
let  me  see  my  little  young  man." 

**  To  be  sure,  my  dear  Lieutenant ;  .  .  .  . 
that  is  easily  enough  done. —  It  was  always 
my  brother's  advice —  but  I  thought —  .... 
However,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine —  and  after 
all,  Citizen  Gerard — in  case —  but  we  shall 
see —  ....  Wait  a  moment,  I  will  be  with 
you  directly." 

And  so  saying,  citizen  Godard  rose  up, 
and  went  into  the  inner  room,  shutting  the 
door  carefully  after  him. 

Gerard   was   left   alone   for    about    ten 
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minutes,  which  he  spent  in  tormenting 
himself  with  conjecturing  what  could  have 
happened  to  his  young  man,  whom  he  re- 
membered as  so  beautiful  and  feeling  a 
child.  Poor  Gerard  was  reduced  at  last  to 
stamping  about  the  room,  giving  himself, 
as  was  his  custom,  a  tons  les  diahles  ;  and 
was  at  length  setting  out  in  search  of  the 
young  man  himself,  when  Godard  re- 
entered —  still  alone  ;  and  with  an  air  half 
anxious,  half  amused,  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Gerard. 

**  Come,  my  dear  Lieutenant !  you  must 
summon  up  a  little  philosophy  —  Vliomme 

propose But — in  every  operation  there 

is  loss  and  gain. —  We  sow  one  thing, 
we  often  reap  another.  —  I  hope  you  will 

find  some  consolation However,  go  into 

that  next  room  ;  and  in  the  light  closet  be- 
yond, you  will  find  the  person,  who  will 
present  you  with  my  brother's  letter.  — Go 
in,  if  you  please  —  I  am  not  going  to  attend 
you  —  I  will  just  change  my  dress,  and 
order  dinner." 

Gerard,  without  answering,  entered  the 
cabinet ;  and  Godard  shut  the  door  upon 
him. 

As  soon  as  the  Lieutenant  was  alone,  he 
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stopped.  He  found  himself  in  a  dark  little 
passage  room,  only  illuminated  by  a  bor- 
rowed light;  just  opposite  to  him  was  a 
half-open  door,  which  permitted  a  small, 
neatly  furnished  chamber,  to  be  seen  be- 
yond—  no  person,  however,  appeared. 

Gerard  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  cou- 
rage ;  indeed,  in  all  military  matters  he 
might  truly  be  said  scarcely  to  know  what 
fear  was ;  and  in  the  general  relations  of 
life  and  society,  in  spite  of  the  narrowness 
of  his  education,  and  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  his  youth,  the  simplicity, 
good  sense,  and  native  refinement  of  his 
character,  preserved  him  alike  from  the 
vulgarity  of  a  coarse  assurance,  or  from  the 
baseness  of  shyness  or  timidity.  Before  the 
whole  staff,  before  his  general,  before  the 
first  Consul  himself  —  Gerard's  manner 
never  lost  its  modesty  and  dignity  ;  but  this 
sensibility  and  refinement  did  not  stand  so 
much  his  friend  in  his  relations  with  women. 
Accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  rudeness  of 
camps,  —  a  beautiful,  refined,  and  delicate 
woman  —  appeared  to  his  imagination  as 
something  angelic,  with  which  a  being  so 
rude  as  himself  could  have  nothing  in 
common  ;  and  he  never  chanced  to  be  in 
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such  society,  but  a  most  distressing  sense 
of  his  own  imperfections,  would  cover  his 
face  with  blushes  ;  cloud  his  intellects  ;  im- 
pede his  speech  ;  and  prevent  him  from  an 
enjoyment,  for  which,  by  nature,  he  was 
most  particularly  formed.  At  the  same 
time,  his  taste  in  these  matters  happened  to 
be  peculiarly  delicate ;  and  he  could  not 
endure  the  least  forwardness  of  manner, 
which,  might  have  tended  to  throw  down 
those  barriers  of  shyness  and  reserve  which 
seemed  to  him  insuperable.  So,  that  there 
was  every  appearance,  that  poor  Gerard, 
with  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world, 
would  never  know  the  felicity  of  a  refined 
and  reciprocal  attachment. 

It  was  the  consciousness,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  this,  which  had  made  him  build 
his  whole  future  happiness  upon  the  child 
he  had  adopted. 

This  little  detail  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  feelings  with  which  the  Lieutenant 
approached  the  door. —  Some  lady,  he  felt 
persuaded,  was  within,  in  company  with 
his  adopted  son. —  Some  relation,  probably, 
....  as  delicate,  and  elegant  as  the  child  he 
had  carried  in  his  arms. —  All  his  happiness 
was  now  at  an  end.  —  To  meet  his  son  for 
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the  first  time  under  such  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances ! 

However,  there  was  no  alternative,  so  he 
gently  opened  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE    ADOPTED    SON. 


One  person  alone  was  in  the  room,  and 
that  one,  neither  an  elderly  lady,  with  the 
manners  of  a  princess, — nor  a  fine  tall 
young  man  of  sixteen  ; — nor  some  little 
awkward  ugly  fellow  of  five  feet  high  ;  — 
nor  any  thing  bad  or  good,  in  short,  that 
Gerard  could  possibly  have  expected. 

A  very  young  lady  was  sitting   by  the 

window tall  or  short,  pretty  or  ugly,  fair 

or  brown,  Gerard  did  not  observe  ; — for  he 
turned  from  her  to  look  round  the  cham- 
ber, in  search  of  that  other  person  whom  he 
expected  with  so  much  impatience. —  But 
the  young  lady  was  alone. 

She  started  and  rose  from  her  seat  at  his 
entrance  ;  .  .  . .  then  trembling,  blushing, — 
her  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  this  lovely 
young  creature,  holding  a  letter  in  one  hand, 
approached — hesitated  a  moment — gazed 
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wistfully  in  his  face,  ....  and  fairly  drop- 
ping upon  her  knees,  covered  his  hands 
with  kisses. 

Gerard,  transfixed  with  surprise,  stood 
staring  and  aghast  for  a  moment  —  while 
she,  evidently  quite  overcome,  relinquished 
his  hand,  covered  her  streaming  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief  and  just  articulated  — 

*'  Ah!  Sir!  Sir!  the  letter!" 

But  there  was  no  need  of  the  letter. — 
Changed  as  she  was,  there  was  something  in 
the  features,  the  soft  large  blue  eyes,  the 
curling  brown  hair,  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Gerard  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  —  he  had 
found  his  child. 

We  pass  over  the  scene  which  ensued, 
and  will  only  briefly  state  what  the  letter 
of  M.  Guillaumet  related — how  that  when 
the  child  could  express  itself  in  French— - 
a  process  long  delayed  by  illness,  the 
result  of  fatigue  and  terror,  which  had 
nearly  cost  its  life  —  it  said  that  papa  was 
an  officer,  very  tall  and  beautiful  —  and 
mamma  a  grand  lady,  with  such  beautiful 
things ! — That  they  came  from  a  great,  great 
way  off —  and  that  her  own  name  was  Lu- 
dovine  Lodiska.  Every  attempt  had  been 
made  to  follow  these  slight  traces,  but  in 
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vain  —  no  one  had  ever  appeared  to  claim 
the  child.  The  Prussian  army  had  retired 
from  the  frontier,  and  it  was  probable  that 
the  father  had  perished  in  the  battle.  The 
child  said  mamma  liked  to  dress  her  as  a  little 
boy ;  because  papa  wanted  a  little  brother. 
Sometimes  she  was  a  little  girl,  sometimes 
a  httle  boy.  This  was  all  that  was  ever  learned 
of  the  parentage  of  the  lovely  Ludovine. 

One  other  little  circumstance  the  good  pe- 
dagogue added.  That  in  the  child's  clothes, 
huddled  as  it  were  into  one  of  his  pockets, 
some  very  valuable  jewels  had  been  found  ; 
which  Guillaumet,  taking  a  proces  verbal  of 
the  fact,  had  sealed  up  and  deposited  with  M. 
le  Maire.  When  all  hope  of  discovering  any 
trace  of  the  child's  parents  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  when  all  communication  with 
Gerard,  during  his  absence  in  Egypt,  had 
ceased  —  by  the  advice  of  M.  le  Maire, 
these  jewels  had  been  disposed  of,  for  the 
sum  of  75,000  francs  (about  3,000/.  ster- 
ling) ;  and  the  money  had  been  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  St.  Me- 
nehould.  Bills  upon  Paris  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  this  little  fortune,  consti- 
tuted the  deposit  of  which  citizen  Godard 
spoke. 
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The  transformation  of  a  young  grenadier, 
into  a  very  delicate  and  fair  girl,  would,  it 
may  be  thought,  prove  rather  an  awkward 
circumstance  for  our  Lieutenant. — What 
was  he  to  do  with  all  that  at  the  regiment  ? — 
But  so  it  did  not  happen.  That,  had  taken 
place,  of  which  real  life  furnishes  not  un- 
frequent  instances. 

The  young  officer  had  made  an  inefface- 
able impression  upon  the  heart  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  child  —  an  impression  the  force 
of  which,  was  by  no  means  weakened  when 
they  met  again — he,  in  the  ripened  beauty  of 
maturer  years,  she,  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth.  In  short,  Gerard  discovered,  to  his 
inexpressible  felicity,  that,  instead  of  a  son 
and  a  pupil,  he  had  reared  for  himself  the 
sweetest,  the  tenderest,  and  the  most  lovely, 
of  wives  and  of  mistresses.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  his  felicity  —  the  feli- 
city of  his  affectionate  heart,  at  discovering 
that  he,  in  his  turn,  was  the  object  of  de- 
voted attachment;  that  he  had,  in  his 
turn,  the  power  to  make  one  of  these  divine 
creatures,  upon  whom  he  had  scarcely 
dared  to  look,  happy.  To  be  brief,  Gerard 
and  Ludovine  were  to  be  married. 

Some  little  difficulty  arose  upon  the  oc- 
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casion,  with  respect  to  the  name  and  desig- 
nation, under  which,  Gerard  should  be 
united  to  his  Ludovine.  Dervieux  and 
Godard,  Hke  excellent  friends  as  they  were, 
took  the  subject  into  mature  consideration. 
Gerard  being  now  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
and  unable  to  attend  to  matters,  even  so 
nearly  connected  with  his  happiness  as  this. 

They  at  length  decided  upon  the  follow- 
ing plan.  Their  man  of  law  was  directed 
to  write  to  the  village,  which  Jacques  had 
so  long  inhabited,  and  to  obtain,  without 
delay,  the  register  of  the  baptism  of  Jean 
Louis  Jacquot ;  and  the  registers  of  the 
deaths  of  Madeleine,  and  of  Maitre 
Jacques  the  weaver. 

While  this  was  in  progress,  Gerard  ob- 
tained a  conge  for  six  weeks ;  pleading  to  his 
Colonel,  that  important  interests  obliged  him 
to  marry  in  the  department  of  Marne.  The 
Colonel  made  no  difficulty  of  promoting  a 
marriage,  with  a  young  lady  possessing  so 
pretty  a  dowry,  and  the  leave  was  granted, 
with  many  compliments  upon  the  occasion. 

On  his  side,  M.  Godard  wrote  to  Guillau- 
met,  who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in 
these  proceedings. 

"All  is  settled  —  publish  the  banns  at 
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the  young  lady's  parish  church,  we  shall  all 
arrive  in  a  fortnight,"  and  he  enclosed  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  future  bridegroom. 

Dervieux  likewise  furnished  himself  with 
a  leave  of  absence ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
papers  arrived,  Godard,  Dervieux,  the 
enraptured  Gerard,  and  the  blushing  Lu- 
dovine,  set  off  together  in  a  berime  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and,  after  a  not  very  dis- 
agreeable journey,  were  received  into  the 
arms  of  Guillaumet,  and  of  his  worthy, 
though  rather  precise  sister,  amid  mingled 
tears  and  smiles.  * 

All  the  necessary  formalities  having  been 
completed,  the  banns  were  published  — 
the  young  orphan  authorised  to  dispose  of 
her  own  hand,  notification  made  to  M.  le 
Maire,  and  the  municipality  decorated. 
The  happy  day  arrived.  Though  it  was 
towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the 
heavens  were  serene,  the  weather  beau- 
tiful—  Gerard  a  fine,  handsome,  military 
figure  —  Ludovine  a  very  lovely  girl ;  and 
all  St.  Menehould  was  satisfied. 

The  name  Gerard  was  not  mentioned 
in  this  affair.  "  Jean  Louis  Jacquot,  son  of 
Jacques,  and  grandson  of  Jacques,  born  the 
14th  of  January,  1763,  in  the  village   of 
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,  near  Angers,  was    married  to  Lu- 

dovine,   an  orphan,   daughter  of and 

-Lodiska,  residence  of  family  unknown ; 

who,  as  well  as  she  can  remember,  in 
1792,  crossed  the  French  frontiers  with 
the  Prussian  army." 

The  witnesses  for  the  young  lady  were 
the  whole  family  of  the  schoolmaster  Guil- 
laumet;  for  Gerard,  the  good  Dervieux 
and  M.  Godard. 

The  marriage  took  place  upon  a  Decade, 
'20th  Frimaire,  An.  7,  in  common  parlance, 
in  Nov.  1799. 

It  was  a  very  romantic  pretty  marriage, 
and  all  the  town  took  credit  to  itself  upon 
the  occasion.  There  were  dances,  balls, 
and  parties  given  at  the  principal  houses  : 
and,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed, 
more  pieds  de  cochon  were  fricasseed  in  the 
good  town  upon  that  occasion,  than,  even 
at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  —  the  resto- 
ration,— or  any  other  of  those  great  and 
glorious  days,  with  which  France  has  fur- 
nished history,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Gerard  and  his  gentle  Ludovine  had 
been  married  about  six  months,  when  he 
was,  once  more,  called  upon,  to  share  in  the 
sacrifices  and  glories  of  war.  The  restless 
spirit  of  Napoleon  urged  him  into  the  field 
against  Austria;  and  Gerard  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  as  he  clasped  the  weeping  Ludovine 
in  his  arms,  '*  the  cost  of  a  w^ar." 

The  campaign  opened  with  Montebello, 
and  terminated  with  Marengo;  and  Gerard 
returned,  in  time  to  receive,  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  tenderness,  the  infant  which  his 
sweet  wafe  placed  in  his  arms. 

The  little  Susanne  was  born  under  the 
happiest  auspices ;  her  cradle  watched  by 
the  tenderest  of  parents  and  fondest  of 
married  pairs,  was  not  without  its  honours 
too  ; — the  wife  of  the  colonel  begged  to  be 
her  godmother,  and  gave  her  own  name  of 
Susanne.     All    the  ladies  connected  with 
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the  regiment  were  present  at  the  ceremony, 
and  kissed  the  little  creature  as  they 
showered  good  wishes  upon  her  head ; 
while  they  assured  her  mother  that  she 
would  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world,  with  a  mouth  like  a  rosebud,  hair 
either  of  silk  or  gold —  I  forget  which — and 
the  finest  eyes  in  the  universe. 

And  so  this  pretty  child  slipped  into  her 
place  in  society  —  this  pretty  child  of  the 
Rue  des  deux  Eglises  —  this  good  and 
faithful  daughter  of  the  invalid,  who  met 
the  Sceur  de  Charite  at  the  apothecary^s 
shop. 

Alas!  what  has  happened!  How  is 
all  changed !  —  that  she,  the  caressed  of 
all  around  her  —  the  goddaughter  of  the 
colonel's  lady  —  should  be  constrained  to 
sell  her  only  shawl,  to  procure  a  drop  of 
wine,  for  the  poor  deserted  soldier ! 

The  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  ter- 
minated the  continental  war  :  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1802,  the  war  with  England. 
France  was  allowed  a  short  breathing  time  ; 
during  which  Gerard  enjoyed  as  perfect 
happiness  as  can  be  tasted  in  this  world. 
He  had  placed  the  7'5,000  francs  which  he 
had  received  with  his  wife,  in  a  banking 
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house  of  approved  credit.  The  interest  of 
this  money,  with  his  lieutenant's  pay,  and 
some  savings  from  former  campaigns,  in- 
sured to  him — not,  what  the  luxurious  of 
this  world  would  call,  riches — but  enough  to 
command  ease  and  comfort  for  his  young 
wife;  and  enough,  to  enable  him  to  educate 
his  child,  with  the  most  assiduous  care. 

Ludovine  had  continued  to  live  at  St. 
Germains,  in  a  small  cottage  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  pretty  shady  garden.  The 
apartments — furnished  with  that  elegant 
neatness  and  propriety  which  the  French 
so  well  understand,  and  rendered  cheerful 
by  the  gaiety  and  accomplishments  of  his 
sweet  young  wife,  —  appeared  to  Jacquot, 
the  son  of  the  weaver,  —  born  in  the  most 
sordid  circumstances,  and,  attached  to  a 
marching  regiment  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old, — as  the  most  delicious  of  en- 
chanted palaces. 

"  Parbleu!"  he  would  say  to  Ludovine, 
"  I  possess  the  most  charming  wife  in  ex- 
istence—  the  prettiest  little  love  in  the 
world — my  epaulettes,  and  as  much  money 
as  I  know  what  to  do  with.  But  alas  !  poor 
Nicolas,  what  is  become  of  thee  ?  Sad !  to 
be  thus  parted  for  ever !  Certainly  he  never 
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could  have  returned  to  the  village  —  he 
believes  me  to  be  dead,  perhaps  he  is  dead 
himself.  —  He  will  never  see  my  Ludovine, 
nor  my  Susanne." 

That,  mortal  fehcity  is  never  altogether 
unclouded,  is  a  remark  so  very  new,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  making  it  here; — and 
this  was  the  only  cloud  which,  sometimes 
darkened,  the  bright  sunshine  of  Gerard's 
life. 

The  secret  of  the  lieutenant's  name  had 
never  transpired  in  the  regiment ;  it  still 
continued  unknown  to  all  except  Dervieux; 
for  the  colonel  and  his  lady  when  they 
honoured  him,  by  holding  his  child  at  the 
font,  had  not  paid  more  attention,  than 
great  people  are  wont  to  do,  to  the  con- 
cerns of  little  people,  ....  and  the  name  of 
Jean  Louis  Jacquot,  which  figured  in  the 
act  of  baptism,  had  escaped  their  notice. 
To  all  the  world,  therefore,  Jacquot  and 
Ludovine  continued  to  be  M.  and  Mme. 
Gerard, — no  one  suspected  the  imposition, 
if  imposition  it  can  be  called.  As  little  did 
the  shepherd  himself,  who  still  continued 
to  eat  cheese  and  onions,  sleep  between  his 
dogs,  and  pasture  his  sheep,  surmise  what 
his  name  was  about  the  while. —  How  it  was 
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shouldering  arms,  gaining  epaulettes ;  and 
beating  the  enemies  of  the  republic  on  all 
sides. 

Gerard  was,  however,  too  soon  called 
upon  to  quit  his  beloved  Ludovine.  He 
set  out  for  Austerlitz,  and  he  never  saw 
her  again  ! 

This  amiable,  but  too  feeling  woman, 
remained  alone  at  St.  Germain s,  endea- 
vouring to  seek  consolation  in  her  child. 
She  educated  her  herself,  and  took  interest 
in  bestowing,  upon  the  intelligent  little 
girl,  those  accomplishments  which  she  had 
herself  received,  during  her  very  successful 
education  at  St.  Menehould.  Susanne  was 
accomplished  in  all  the  female  arts  of  the 
needle ;  and  though  she  shewed  not  much 
talent  for  music,  she  played  and  sang  pret- 
tily enough ;  she  was  well  informed,  and 
possessed  two  or  three  languages ;  but,  the 
accomplishment  to  which  her  mother's 
most  sedulous  cares  were  directed,  was  that 
of  drawing. 

The  situation  of  artists  in  France  is 
much  more  desirable  than  in  England :  a 
higher  grade  in  society  is  allowed  to  them. 
Ludovine  reflected  that  the  provision  for 
her  daughter  was  small,  and  that  by  en- 
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deavouring  to  increase  it,  by  her  own 
talents,  she  ran  no  risk  of  that  loss  of  caste, 
which  in  England,  so  unfortunately  attaches 
itself  to  efforts  of  this  nature,  on  the  part 
of  women:  a  prejudice,  which,  let  it  be 
observed  by  the  way,  perhaps  does  more 
in  producing  misery  and  discontent,  than 
any  other  half  dozen  of  the  innumerable 
prejudices,  with  which,  human  creatures 
love  to  make  themselves, — or  rather  others, 
unhappy. 

Ludovine  thought  that  her  daughter 
would  spend  a  much  happier  life,  engaged 
in  the  regular  exercise  of  a  charming  art ; 
and  reaping  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  her 
own  talents  and  industry, — than  yawning 
through  her  days  without  an  object,  starving 
upon  a  small  income, — and  supported  by  the 
gratifying  reflection,  that  she  was  a  gentle- 
w^oman,  and  not  an  artist.  Ludovine  had 
known  early  what  it  was  to  suffer,  and  that, 
to  so  intense  a  degree,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her,  to  look  at  any  thing  but  the  realities 
of  hfe. — To  want  bread,  was  a  possibility, 
which  she  felt  might  happen  to  any  one ;  and 
she  thought  no  prudent  creature  should  be 
without  the  means  of  earning  it.  She  had 
carefully   cultivated   her   own   remarkable 
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talents  for  drawing ;  and  though  she,  a 
happy  wife,  had  now  httle  other  use  for 
them  but  to  gratify  her  husband's  pride, 
and  adorn  his  pretty  home  with  works 
of  her  pencil,  she  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  art  in  her  little  girl. 

Susanne  more  than  inherited  the  talents 
of  her  mother ;  even  at  twelve  years  old 
her  portraits  were  remarkable  for  their  spirit 
and  fidelity,  though  of  course  partaking  of 
the  defects  incident  to  her  age.  Her  pro- 
gress, however,  -soon  became  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  Ludovine  was  desirous  to 
furnish  her  with  the  best  opportunities  of 
instruction  which  Paris  could  supply ;  and 
she  w^as  intending  to  quit  St.  Germains  for 
a  small  apartment  in  the  Rue  Mont  Tha- 
bor, — when  that  destiny,  which  struck  at 
the  root  of  so  much  private  and  public  pro- 
sperity, broke  down  into  ruins  this  little 
edifice  of  domestic  happiness. —  The  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
reached  even  to  the  humble  hearth  of  poor 
Gerard, 

Gerard  had  received  the  Cross  of  Honour 
upon  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  —  He 
had  been  made  a  captain  after  the  immor- 
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tal  day  of  Wagram  ;— all  this  was  very  glo- 
rious, and  very  gratifying.  But,  it  was  well 
known,  that  the  Imperial  guard  was  always 
engaged  in  the  post  of  honour ;  and  upon 
occasion  of  each  of  these  terrible  victories, 
if  the  bulletin  chanced  to  arrive  before  a 
letter,  the  heart,  of  the  good  and  affec- 
tionate Ludovine,  was  torn  by  an  anguish 
which  shook  the  very  centre  of  her  being. 

These  terrible  emotions, — the  hurried 
pulses  of  anxiety, — the  dead  pause  of 
terror, — the  raptures  of  joy  and  renewed 
security, — the  agitated  nights,  the  days 
spent  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  one  all- 
pervading  thought,  ....  and,  to  end  all, — 
the  tears,  the  despair,  —  with  which  the 
news  of  the  last  disasters  were  received, 
.  .  .  .  did  that,  for  Ludovine  which  it  has 
done,  for  so  many  other  wives  and 
mothers, — ruined  her  nerves,  wasted  her 
spirits,  sapped  her  health,  ....  destroyed 
her  by  inches. — 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Paris ! 

Consternation  and  mourning  spread 
through  France.  The  scanty  wrecks  of 
the  most  formidable  army,  perhaps,  ever 
seen  in  modern  times,  slowly  re-entered 
Germany.     Awful  lists  of  the   dead   and 
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wounded  succeeded  each  other, — and  no 
letters  from  Gerard ! 

Ludovine  forgot  all  her  projects ;  her 
heart  engrossed  with  an  anxiety  amounting 
to  agony  ;  the  powers  of  life  began  rapidly 
to  give  way,  as,  day  succeeding  day,  dimi- 
nished hope,  and  darkened  her  despair. 

"  He  has  perished,"  was  the  idea  which 
filled  her  thoughts  by  day,  and  haunted  her 
weary  pillow  during  her  dreamy  feverish 
nights. 

At  length,  her  health  broke  down  alto- 
gether ;  and  the  physician  who  was  called 
in  declared  she  had  but  a  very  short  time  to 
live. 

The  anxieties  of  the  mother  succeeded 
to  those  of  the  wife ;  fain  would  she  have 
remained  a  little  longer  in  this  darkened 
world,  to  watch  over  the  child  so  beloved ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  short  remaining 
period  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  securing  the  edu- 
cation of  her  daughter.  She  left  directions 
that  she  should  be  placed  in  a  seminary  se- 
lected by  herself;  and  that  the  interest  of 
her  little  fortune  should  be  devoted  to  this 
object.  She  bequeathed  the  most  touching 
adieus  to  her  husband,  if  it  had  pleased 
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Heaven  to  preserve  him  for  his  child ; — but 
if  he  were  already  gone  to  a  better  world, — 
she  humbly  thanked  Providence,  for  allow- 
ing her  to  join  one,  so  long,  and  so  fondly 
beloved.  — 

Two  days  after  this  tenderest,  and  best 
of  mothers,  and  of  wives  had  closed  her 
eyes,  a  letter  arrived.  It  had  been  three 
months  in  travelhng  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  to  Paris  ;  it  was  written  in  Dervieux's 
hand ;  and  contained  the  information  that 
Gerard,  who  had  been  grievously  wounded, 
had  escaped  as  by  miracle  from  the  hor- 
rors of  that  disastrous  retreat ;  and  had  at 
length  quitted  the  hospital  to  rejoin  his 
regiment. 

Gerard  did  not  learn  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  him  until  the  following- 
year, —  when,  after  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1813,  he  re-entered  France  with  the 
broken  and  discouraged  French  army.  The 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual happiness,  struck  upon  the  brave 
man's  heart  at  once  ;  perhaps,  either  grief 
alone,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
broken  it,  but  united  they  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  divert  each  other.     The  anguish 
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of  the  husband  was  relieved,  by  the  rage 
and  despair  of  the  soldier. 

Death  in  his  heart,  and  a  desire  to  find 
it  on  the  field,  he  fought  at  Montmirail, 
Montereau,  and  Craonne 

The  empire  was  lost — the  French  army 
broken — and  Wellington  and  the  victorious 
sovereigns  entered  Paris.  Numbers  sent  in 
their  adhesion^  as  it  was  called,  to  the  new 
order  of  things ;  but  Gerard  took  off  his 
epaulettes,  his  cross,  and  his  sword,  saying 
to  Dervieux,  ''  Our  service  is  ended ! — I 
shall  try  to  forget  our  eagles,  in  the  arms  of 
my  little  daughter." 

Susanne  was  just  thirteen.  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  her  father  had  last  seen 
her,  (such  were  the  sacrifices  which  the 
service  of  Napoleon  exacted,  from  an  army 
which,  nevertheless,  adored  him).  He 
found  in  her  the  picture  of  his  Ludovine, 
adorned  by  all  the  opening  graces  of  her 
charming  age.  The  father  and  daughter 
mingled  their  tears  together ;  and  Gerard 
felt  there  was  something  still  left  worth 
living  for. 

The  little  fortune  of  his  wife  was  yet 
remaining,  and  he  determined  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  upon  his  moderate  income  realise 
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the  plans  of  Ludovine  for  the  education  of 
his  daughter.  But  the  **  Man  of  Destiny  " 
landed  from  Elba.  Once  more  the  vic- 
torious eagles  summoned  together  the 
French  army  —  the  tricolour  waved  over 
the  Tuileries, — and  Gerard  resumed  his 
sword. 

Every  one  knows  the  denouement  of  this 
remarkable  episode,  in  the  history  of  that 
most  remarkable  man. 

Gerard  fell  at  Waterloo;  he  was  not, 
however,  killed, — but  was  dragged  by 
Dervieux  from  a  heap  of  the  dead  and 
dying ;  wounded  in  ten  places,  and  his 
thigh  fractured.  Dervieux  amputated  the 
limb  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  then 
conveyed  his  friend  to  Paris ;  to  place  him 
in  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  daughter. 
But  the  misfortunes  of  poor  Gerard  were 
not  at  an  end.  The  banker,  in  whose 
hands  his  little  fortune  was  placed,  failed, 
and  the  wounded  soldier  was  penniless. 

And  now  we  know  why  the  brave  Cap- 
tain, attended  only  by  his  little  Susanne,  was 
perishing  on  a  miserable  pallet  in  the  Rue  des 
deux  JEglises — Why,  the  pious  little  girl 
sold  her  only  shawl,  to  buy  the  wine,  which 
Dervieux  had  not  ventured  to  prescribe  — 
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Why,  Dervieux  had  pledged  his  watch  to 
purchase  a  wooden  leg  for  his  friend  —  and 
why,  the  worthy  little  nun,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  no  politician,  had  made  the 
royaUsts  subscribe  to  find  a  loom,  for  the 
honourable  veteran  of  the  vieille  garde. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  brave  man,  his  daughter,  Dervieux, — 
and  the  little  nun  with  the  long  nose :  and 
it  is  time  that  we  should  know,  what  they 
have  been  doing,  since  they  have  possessed 
a  wooden  leg, — a  little  money, — a  loom, — 
and  strength  to  (!arry  the  honourable  design 
of  self-support  by  honest  industry,  into 
execution. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  ARTIST. 


It  was  a  fine  autumn  morning,  15th  Oc- 
tober, warm,  soft,  and  delightful,  as  autumns 
are  in  France  —  nine  o'clock  was  ringing 
on  the  bell  of  St.  Roche,  and  M.  d'Horly 
was  breakfasting  with  his  wife. 

They  were  talking  of  days  now  long  gone 
by,  when  Madame  d'Horly,  a  good-humoured 
and  still  handsome  woman,  but  possessing 
the  comfortable  embonpoint  of  forty  years 
of  age,  had  been  the  model  from  which  M. 
d'Horly  had  designed  the  classical  features 
and  light  elastic  figure  of  his  Diana ;  in 
his  celebrated  picture  of  that  crescented 
huntress  surrounded  by  her  nymphs.  They 
were  speaking  at  that  moment  of  the  skies 
of  Italy  —  of  Rome — with  all  the  delight 
with  which  we  recollect  places  visited  in 
the  days  of  enthusiasm  and  rapture. 
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"  Charming  recollections !  dear  Helena, 
beautiful  Italy !  — 

The  door  opened,  and  Joseph  entered. 

*VDid  Monsieur  ring?"  said  he. 

**  Time  you  should  inquire  —  I  rang 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  but  I  was  engaged  with  a 
young  lady, ....  who  wished  particularly  to 
speak  with  Monsieur, ....  and  I  shewed  her 
into  your  atelier,'^ 

*'  Where  does  she  come  from  ?" 

"  She  did  not  tell  me.  Sir ;  but  said  that 
she  begged  to  speak  with  Monsieur  alone." 

The  artist  finished  his  breakfast;  wrapped 
his  white  rohe  de  chamhre  round  him ;  set- 
tled his  feet  in  his  green  slippers ;  took  a 
gay  and  gallant  farewell  of  his  wife,  and 
proceeded  to  his  atelier, 

D'Horly,  who,  it  is  proper  to  say,  was  at 
this  time  a  very  distinguished  artist,  had 
not  much  of  the  inspired  air  of  genius ; 
or  of  the  leanness,  yellowness,  and  sourness 
thereunto  belonging.  He  was  a  little  man, 
plump,  fair,  blue-eyed,  and  light-haired  j 
and  though,  of  at  least  six  and  forty  years  of 
age,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  unwrinkled, 
his  countenance  open  and  gay ;  but  there 
was  a  delicacy  and  refinement  about  the 
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mouth  ;  and  something  quick  and  pene- 
trating in  the  soft  blue  eyes,  that  redeemed 
his  expression  from  the  least  approach  to 
vulgarity, — and  betrayed  the  man  of  worth 
and  feeling. 

His  wife,  though  she  was  a  little  passed 
her  seventh  lustre,  had  still  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  that  beauty,  of  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  she  had  been  a  perfect  model. 
She  was  sweet-tempered,  lively,  affec- 
tionate, and  devoted  to  her  husband ;  in 
short,  they  were  a  perfectly  happy  couple. 
One  thing  alone  was  wanting  to  complete 
their  felicity  —  they  were  childless.  This 
was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  success- 
ful painter,  and  had  cost  many  secret  tears 
to  his  wife.  They  consoled  themselves, 
however,  as  well  as  they  could  —  he,  with 
his  works  of  art,  and  a  circle  of  select  and 
admiring  friends  ;  she,  by  studying  in  every 
possible  way,  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  her  husband. 

M.  d'Horly,  in  a  white  rohe  de  chamhre, 
his  feet  in  slippers,  his  cravat  carelessly  tied 
round  his  throat,  humming  an  opera  air, 
turned  the  handle  of  his  atelier  door,  and 
entered. 

A  young  lady  was  seated  upon  the  sofa 
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opposite  the  door.  She  arose  with  some 
appearance  of  trepidation  on  his  entrance, 
and  made  him  a  low  curtsv  ;  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  with  a  kind  of 
searching  anxiety,  as  if  she  wished  to  divine 
by  his  countenance,  what  would  be  the  suc- 
cess of  her  visit. 

As  for  the  artist,  who  had  not  known 
exactly  what  to  expect,  he  started  back, 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  charming  ex- 
pression of  the  young  girl,  and  muttered  to 
himself — 

*'  Charming!  —  perfect!  —  delightful 
contour !  What  a  model  for  a  nymph ! 
Pray  sit  down,  Mademoiselle." 

The  young  lady  seemed  a  little  confused 
at  this  reception  ;  however,  she  did  as  she 
was  bid  5  and  the  artist,  rolling  an  arm- 
chair opposite  to  the  place  she  occupied  on 
the  sofa,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
began  — 

"  Well,  Mademoiselle !  " 

The  young  lady  trembled,  and  seemed 
more  and  more  confused ;  and  as  the  artist 
examined  her  beautiful  features,  he  was 
struck  more  and  more  with  the  sweetness, 
intelligence,  and  modest  simplicity  which 
pervaded  them ;  but,  he  was  astonished  to 
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see  so  young  a  creature  presenting  herself 
quite  alone,  without  companion  or  pro- 
tector of  any  kind. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

He  began  again,  perceiving  her  trembling 
and  blushing  — 

**  Probably  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
have  ever  appeared  before  a  stranger  alone. 
Had  you  no  mother  —  no  aunt  to  accom- 
pany you  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is  no  more,  Sir  ;  and  I 
never  had  an  aunt ;  and,  indeed  —  indeed, 
—  I  was  very  much  afraid  to  come  alone — 
T  hardly  dared  to  come  into  the  house  —  I 
did  not  know  whom  I  might  meet ;  and^ — 
and  I  have  a  great  secret  to  confide  to  you." 

"  A  secret.  Mademoiselle ! "  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  with  some  surprise, 


At  your  aere  ^ 


& " ' 


But,  as  he  said  so,  the  young  girl  lifted 
up  two  large  black  eyes,  so  soft,  so  gentle, 
so  full  of  goodness  and  purity,  that  he 
added  — 

*'  If  I  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  you, 
you  have  only  to  command  me." 

"  Ah,  Sir!  so  I  was  told — I  have  heard  so 
much  of  your  kindness,  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  —  Sir,  a  person  who  is  fond  of 
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painting,  and  well  acquainted  with  your 
works,  has  assured  me  that  you  took  pupils 

—  that  you  had  a  class  of  young  ladies,  and 
that  you  condescended  to  give  lessons  in 
drawing  and  miniature  painting.  Ah,  Sir ! 
it  is  such  a  charming  art  —  1  entreat  you, 
as  the  greatest  favour  in  the  world,  to 
permit  me  to  take  lessons  —  1  cannot  do 
much,  but  I  can  copy  pretty  well ;  and  I 
have  already  taken  a  few  portraits. — 
Mamma  had  a  great  talent  for  painting,  Sir, 
and  she  taught  me ;  and  I  had  masters  too 

then  ;    but  since since  —  I    have  lost 

mamma.  Sir,  and  now  I  can  have  no  mas- 
ters ;  and  yet  —  and  yet  —  'tis  absolutely 
necessary  —  I  must  be  an  artist,  Sir." 

D'Horly's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy ;   he 
caught  her  hand  eagerly  — 

"  An  artist! — an  artist — my  dear  child! 

—  Yes,  to  be  sure !  — You  shall  be  an  artist, 
my  pretty  young  lady  —  to  be  sure  you 
shall  —  I  see  the  simplicity  of  genius  —  its 
sensibility  —  its  feeling,  in  every  line  of 
your  countenance  —  To  be  sure  you  shall  be 
an  artist  —  only  speak  —  only  explain  your- 
self, and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  Ah,  Sir !  how  good  you  are !  —  I  think, 
I  know  —  at  least  I  believe  I  have  been 
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told  —  the  price  of  your  lessons  —  Indeed, 
Sir,  I  will  try  to  pay  very  exactly  —  I  em- 
broider for  a  very  good  house  —  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able,  by  working 
an  additional  two  hours  every  night,  to 
earn  what  is  sufficient  for  the  monthly  pay- 
ments—  if  it  is  not  more  than  I  think. 
See,  Sir!  I  have  earned  enough  to  begin 
with  —  If  you  will  have  the  great  goodness 
to  accept  it,  and  receive  me  into  your  class 

though  indeed  I  have  no  one  in  the 

world  to  recommend  me." 

As  she  finished  her  speech,  with  trem- 
bling eagerness,  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
heightened,  and  her  large  humid  eyes  bent 
earnestly  upon  him  -^  she  presented  a  piece 
of  white  paper  very  neatly  folded,  which 
appeared  to  contain  a  piece  of  gold. 

The  painter  was  charmed  with  this  little 
petition.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  worthy 
man ;  and  he  had  already  forgotten  her 
beauty,  and  the  picture  of  which  he  had 
fancied  her  serving  as  a  model,  in  the 
tender  and  paternal  interest,  which  he  al- 
ready felt,  for  this  simple  and  industrious 
little  girl. 

She  still  held  the  paper  in  her  hand, 
while  he  said  — 
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**  But,  Mademoiselle,  what  can  render 
so  great  a  sacrifice  on  your  part  necessary? 

—  I  can  understand  the  love  of  art  —  the 
desire  of  improvement  ....  Yes,  my  child, 
when    one    is    very   poor,    as    I    was  —  a 

wretched  orphan But  you — your  age, 

your  education,  your  manners,  all  would 
prove  that  you  cannot  be  alone  in  the  world 

—  You  must  have  relations  —  friends  —  " 
"  Yes,   Sir,   I  have  a  father  —  and  my 

father  has  a  friend  —  but  — 

*'Well,  Mademoiselle,  ought  not  your 
father—" 

"  Ah,  Sir,  that  is  exactly  the  secret  I 
had  to  entrust  you  with." 

''  Ah,  ha  !  " 

**  My  father  must  not  know  that  I  am 
going  to  pay  you." 

''  How  so.  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering,  the  young  person 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

**  Has  he  forsaken  you  then  ?  "  cried  the 
artist. 

'*  Oh  no,  Sir !  he  loves  me  dearly — dearly 

—  I  am  the  only  comfort  he  has  in  the 
world  —  and  for  his  sake  .  .  .  ." 

"  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  my  dear  little 
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girl ;  consider  me  already  as  your  master — 
as  your  friend." 

*'  Oh  willingly,  Sir !  —  My  father  has  been 
very  unfortunate  ;  and  his  labour  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  us  both ;  though  we 
spend  so  little.  If  he  knew  that  I  intended 
to  sit  up  at  night,  he  would  forbid  it  —  He 
would  only  work  the  harder  himself — and, 
I  would  not  for  the  universe,  add  to  his 
fatigue." 

*'  Ah,  I  understand !  "  said  the  artist, 
wiping  his  eyes. 

**And  you  hope,  poor  child — " 

**  Yes,  Sir — I  do  hope,  and  I  do  believe, 
that  if  I  w^ork  very  hard  and  can  get  some 
good  lessons,  I  shall  at  last  be  a  sufficiently 
good  artist  to  maintain  my  father.  I  do, 
believe  I  have  some  talent — mamma  always 
thought  so  —  and  intended  I  should  be  an 
artist." 

*^  But,  my  dear  child,  how  can  the  father 
of  a  young  lady,  educated  as  you  evidently 
have  been,  labour  as  you  call  it  —  no  doubt 
he  has  some  place  — but  labour — " 

**  No,  Sir  —  my  father  is  a  workman — He 


is  a  weaver." 


**  A  weaver  !  Do  not  be  surprised.  Ma- 
demoiselle at  my  astonishment. — My  father. 
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too,  was  a  weaver,  and  I  might  have  been  a 
weaver  also,  if,  like  you.  Mademoiselle,  the 
love  of  the  fine  arts  —  So  you  need  not 
blush." 

*'  Ah  !  Sir,"  replied  Susanne  with  en- 
thusiasm, "do  you  think  I  could  blush  for 
such  a  father  —  A  father  who  condescends 
to  labour  at  his  loom  to  maintain  his  child 
—  7,  Sir !  he  was  an  officer.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  a  brave  soldier,  who  has  shared 
all  the  victories  of  the  Grande  Armee  — 
Sir,  he  was  an  officer  of  la  Vieille  Garde, 
he  was  covered  with  wounds  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  —  and  he  now  labours  at  the 
loom,  to  maintain  me.''^ 

*'  Of  an  officer !  of  an  officer  wounded 
at  Waterloo  ! — Ah,  Mademoiselle,  forgive 
me  if  I  have  failed  in  respect  —  An  officer 
who  condescends  to  throw  the  shuttle  to 
maintain  his  child !  "  he  kept  repeating,  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  wiping 
his  eyes,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  skirt  of 
his  dressing-gown. 

He  seemed  lost  in  emotion, — and  almost 
to  have  forgotten  the  presence  of  the  little 
girl,  who  at  last  ventured  to  approach  him, 
and  in  her  usually  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
said, — 
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**  Will  you  then  condescend,  Sir,  to  re- 
ceive me  among  your  pupils  ?  —  And,  if  you 
should  see  papa,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
not  to  tell  him  my  secret,  and  to  let  him  be- 
lieve, that  my  labour  is  a  sufficient  return 
for  my  lessons." 

The  only  answer  D'Horly  could  make  to 
this,  was,  to  catch  the  little  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  surprise  her  with  two  or  three  hearty 
kisses.  Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
drawing  her  quickly  through  two  or  three 
handsomely  furnished  apartments,  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  his  wife  was 
seated.  Madame  d'Horly  was  in  her  arm- 
chair of  richly  carved  mahogany,  covered 
with  crimson  Utrecht  velvet ;  she  was  em- 
broidering ;  and  the  flowers  were  bursting 
into  blow  under  her  fingers,  in  tints  as 
lively,  and  forms  almost  as  graceful  as  those 
which  adorned  the  pictures  of  her  husband. 

She  imagined  him  busy  in  his  atelier^  — 
and  at  his  sudden  apparition,  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  emotion,  and  leading  a  lovely 
young  girl,  her  cheeks  wet  with  tears,  by 
the  hand  —  she  started,  rose,  and  almost 
threw  down  her  frame. 

**My  dearest  Helena,"  cried  d'Horly, 
**  this  is  the  little  treasure  I  found  in  my 
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atelier  —  A  little  love  —  a  little  model  — 
Genius,  industry,  and  goodness  —  A  little 
angel,  and  you  must  be  her  friend  —  her 
guardian  —  her  mother."  And  d'Horly 
impetuously  repeated  to  his  wife  all  that 
had  passed. 

Helena  had  as  good  a  heart  as  her  hus- 
band, and  an  imagination  to  the  full  as 
lively  and  excitable.  Before  he  had  finished 
his  recital,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  while 
with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  sweetness 
and  kindness,  she  had  taken  hold  of  the 
young  girl's  hand,  had  drawn  her  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  exclaiming,  **  Sweet  and 
good  child ! "  she  had  pressed  her  to 
her  bosom,  while  looking  up  at  d'Horly, 
she  added  with  a  sigh, — 

*'  Ah,  d*Horly !  Why  have  we,  no  such 
treasures  ?  " 

The  tone  of  voice  —  something  kind  and 
maternal  in  the  accent  —  reminded  poor 
Susanne  of  her  mother.  She  took  Madame 
d'Horly's   hand,   pressed  it  and  kissed  it. 

This  little  action  completely  vanquished 
the  kind  Helena ;  she  threw  her  arm  round 
the  little  girl's  waist,  pressed  her  once  more 
to  her  bosom,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
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made  her  sit  down  by  her  on  a  sofa,  and 
began — 

*•  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  child  ?  " 

"  Susanne." 

"  Susanne !  That  is  a  very  pretty  name, 
— and  your  father's?" 

''  The  Capitaine  Gerard." 

*'  And  you  have  no  mother?  "  in  a  kind 
and  feeUng  tone. 

Suzanne  lifted  up  her  large  black  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  upon  those  of  Helena — their 
expression  went  to  her  heart,  she  pressed 
the  little  girl  closer  to  her,  and  said  very 
tenderly — 

**  No  one  need  ever  ask  you  that  question 
again,  my  child  —  only  let  me  be  your  mo- 
ther ....  I  have  no  child,  God  gives  me 
one  now  ;  you  will  be  that  child — D'Horly 
shall  teach  you  to  draw  and  paint,  and  I 
will  watch  over  you,  and  take  care  of  you, 
and  provide  for  your  wants  while  you  are 
cultivating  your  talents,  as  a  good  mother 
ought  to  do  —  And  you  will  take  us  to  your 
father,  will  not  you,  that  we  may  make  him 
exquisitely  happy,  by  telhng  him  what  a 
child  he  possesses  ?  " 

Susanne  could  only  answer  by  her  tears  ; 
and  by  gently  pressing  herself  against  the 
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bosom  of  her  new  and  kind  friend,  but  she 
half  muttered  — 

"Ah,  my  dear  little  black  sister !  —  How 
glad  you  will  be." 

"You  have  a  sister,  then  ? "  said  Ma- 
dame — '. 

<<  No, —  Madame,  a  very  kind  friend." 

"  But,  why  do  you  call  her  black  ?  " 

"  Because,  Madame,  she  is  a  little  black 
nun." 

"  A  nun  !  Good  Heavens  !  Poor 
child  —  how  did  you  get  into  such  hands? 
Take  care,  my  love,  they  will  impose  upon 
your  understanding  —  they  will  mislead 
your  conscience  —  they  will  tear  you 
from  your  father  —  they  will  throw  you 
into  a  convent.  Ah !  my  dear  child,  does 
your  father  know  you  are  acquainted  with 
a  nun  ?  " 

Madame  seemed  to  set  no  limits  to  her 
fears  of  the  influence,  that  a  holy  sister 
might  exercise,  over  a  young  orphan  crea- 
ture so  ingenuous,  simple,  and  good  as 
Susanne  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had 
too  much  reason,  after  the  manner  things 
went  at  that  time  in  France,  for  her  appre- 
hensions; but  Susanne's  reply  reassured 
her. 
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*'  No,  Madame,"  said  she,  gently  but 
firmly ;  **  no  nun  on  earth,  could  ever  per- 
suade me,  that  it  would  be  right  to  forsake 
my  father  —  My  father !  —  no,  never  I  — 
never !  —  Besides,  I  will  be  an  artist." 

*'  Bravo!  bravo,  child  I"  cried  the  painter, 
and  *' you  shall  be  an  artist.  Talents!  In- 
dustry! Invincible  determination!  Genius, 
in  its  divine,  original  characters !  Yes,  you 
shall  be  a  painter,  child ;  and  when  you 
have  sacrificed  at  the  sacred  altar  of  the 
Muses,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  fear, 
either  from  the  caprice  of  fortune,  or  the 
ingratitude  of  man.  —  Alms  were  dropped 
into  the  helmet  of  Belisarius,  as  blind  and 
forsaken  he  begged  for  his  bread.  .  .  .  Your 
father's  sword  is  broken,  —  and  his  shuttle 
alone,  remains  in  his  hand ;  .  .  .  .  but  the 
ruin  of  empires  destroys  not  the  works  of 
the  Muses ;  —  the  Apollo  survives  the  sack 
of  Rome  —  There,  my  dear  young  lady, 
you  must  put  your  name  down  in  this  little 
book  ;  and  be  not  ashamed  of  the  name  of 
artist  ....  from  this  moment,  fortune,  — 
liberty,  —  and  bloodless  unstained  glory, 
are  yours." 

And  it  was  thus,  that  this  true  child  of  the 
Muses,   declaimed  in  white  jean  dressing 
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gown,  velvet  slippers,  and  stockings  falling 
about  his  heels ;  his  cheek  kindling,  his 
eye  animated  with  all  the  generous  con- 
fidence of  genius  —  Genius  which,  it  must 
be  said,  in  praise  of  his  country,  meets 
there,  with  a  respect,  consideration,  and 
almost  adoration,  which  in  others  is  lavished 
too  often  on  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam. 

His  wife  smiled  affectionately,  as  she 
looked  at  him ;  but  the  heart  of  Susanne 
kindled  with  something  of  the  same  sacred 
fire.  She  took  the  pen  with  a  feeling  of 
almost  devout  respect ;  and,  while  her 
hand  trembled  with  emotion,  wrote  the 
following  words  in  his  little  book  bound 
in  blue  morocco,  and  elegantly  gilt  and 
ornamented  :  — 

"  Susanne  Gerard,  aged  fifteen  years  and 
two  months,  daughter  of  Pierre  Adrien 
Gerard,  Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  the  Vieille 
Garde,  and  now  journeyman  weaver, 
living  in  the  Rue  des  Deux  Eglises,  near 
Saint  Jacques  du  Haut-Pas." 

While  Susanne  was  writing  this,  d'Horly 
whispered  his  wife  to  detain  the  little  girl 
till  dinner  time ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  writing,  put  his  book  into  his 
pocket,  and  left  the  room. 
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Madame  d'Horly  and  Susanne  sat  down 
together  like  the  two  best  friends  in  the 
world ;  and  Susanne,  fixing  her  large  eyes 
upon  her  friend's  face,  began  her  history ; 
relating  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  her 
father,  the  generous  sacrifices  of  Dervieux, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  good  nun,  —  who, 
she  added,  was  the  only  friend  she  had  had 
in  the  world  since  her  mother's  death. 

Mad.  d'Horly  kissed  her,  and  fondly 
repeated,  in  the  kindest  and  warmest 
accents,  that  she  would  be  a  friend  and  a 
mother  too. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  artist  returned  into  his  atelier^  but 
it  was  not  to  take  up  his  pencils.  He  looked 
about  for  a  little  silver  bell,  that  stood  upon 
his  table  with  a  hundred  other  things,  which 
lay  there  in  most  admired  confusion.  He 
flings  them  about,  as  his  custom  was, 
"making  confusion  worse  confounded," 
and,  as  his  custom  likewise  was,  unable  to 
find  what  he  was  looking  for.  A  sheet  of 
white  paper,  neatly  folded,  attracted  his 
attention: — he  took  it  up — it  was  the 
offering  presented  by  the  little  girl  half  an 
hour  before.  The  artist  coloured  to  the 
temples ;  a  feeling  of  mingled  shame  and 
sorrow  swelled  in  his  bosom. 

"  What !  I  accept  the  hard-earned  pit- 
tance of  a  poor  soldier's  daughter  —  The 
pittance  wrung  from  the  sleep  of  childhood 
—  the  recompense  of  days  of  painful  la- 
bour.?" 
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He  had  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door, — he  was  going  to  return  the  money 
instantly ;  but  a  sudden  thought  arrested 
him.  He  smiled  —  but  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  He  opened  the  paper — it  contained 
a  Napoleon,  new  and  shining.  "  And  why 
should  I  ? — What  right  have  I  to  refuse  it  ? 
— Where  would  be  the  goodness,  the  virtue, 
and  the  courage  of  this  excellent  child,  if 
I  refused  to  accept  the  fruit  of  her  industry 
and  exertion  ? — What  right  have  I,  to  stifle 
in  their  birth,  the  noble  feelings  of  this 
delightful  creature  ?  —  Shall  I,  by  a  false 
indulgence,  put  an  end  to  those  sacrifices 
which  fill  me  with  admiration,  and  say  to 
this  child,  *  My  dear,  your  courage,  your 
industry,  your  filial  piety,  melt  me  to  the 
very  soul, — and,  therefore,  I  will  take  care 
in  future  that  you  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  practising  these  virtues  ? '  Fatal,  absurd, 
pernicious  conclusion !  No,  sweet  child, 
I  reverence  your  resolution,  —  I  love  and 
admire  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  young 
and  generous  heart.  Yes  !  you  shall  expe- 
rience the  pleasures  of  a  hard-earned  inde- 
pendence. Yes !  you  shall  pay  for  your 
lessons ;  you  shall  owe  your  success  only 
to  yourself — .  ...  it  will  raise  and  ennoble 
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you  in  your  own  eyes.  —  You  shall  fulfil 
your  sublime  vocation.  —  I  will  keep  your 
gold — at  least,  for  the  present." 

The  resolution  cost  him  dear,  and  the 
hand  of  the  artist  trembled  as  he  opened 
the  drawer  of  his  table.  He  first  took  out 
three  other  pieces  of  gold, — but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  made  him  replace  two. 

'*  We  must  take  care,"  said  he,  "  and 
avoid  all  exaggeration.  The  child  might 
have  given  me  two  pieces. — Impossible  that 
she  should  have  earned  three  or  four." 

And  while  he 'muttered  these  last  words, 
lie  added  the  additional  piece,  to  the  one 
contained  in  Susanne's  paper,  and  put 
them  both  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  had  the 
infinite  satisfaction  of  finding  his  silver 
bell,  the  sound  of  which  soon  reverberated 
from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other. 

Joseph  was  already  in  the  room. 

*'Come,  come,  Joseph.  —  Quick!  what 
are  you  about  ?  " 

**  Ready,  Sir.  What  did  you  please  to 
want.  Sir?" 

•'  Quick  !  quick  !  —  My  colours  !  my 
pencils ! " 

*'  Here,  Sir  ;  all  ready." 
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"  Nonsense !  What  are  you  thinking  of? 
I  mean  my  boots  —  my  waistcoat  —  my 
coat  —  my  hat.  Now  fetch  me  2i  fiacre  di- 
rectly, my  good  fellow ! " 

D'Horly  dressed  himself  as  quickly  and 
rather  more  exactly  than  he  usually  did. 
It  was  seldom,  that  something  might  not 
by  a  curious  eye  be  detected  as  wanting 
to  complete  his  toilet  —  Complete  toilets 
not  being,  perhaps,  among  the  attributes 
belonging  to  those  of  the  highest  merit  in 
this  world. 

He  enters  \}l\q  fiacre. 

*' Coachman,  —  to  the  Rue  des  Deux 
Eglises." 

"  The  Rue  des  Deux  Eglises  !  *'  said  the 
coachman,  settling  his  hat  upon  his  head. 
**  And  where  the  devil,  please  your  wor- 
ship, can  that  possibly  be  ?  '' 

"  And  how  the  devil  am  I  possibly  to 
know  ?  Is  it  my  business  to  know  the 
names  of  all  the  streets  in  Paris  ?  Drive  to 
every  church  you  know  of,  and  ask  every 
beadle  and  gensdarme  you  meet  till  you 
find  it." 

D'Horly  stepped  into  the  fiacre  —  the 
coachman  mounted  his  seat,  flourished  his 
whip  over  the  poor   lean  miserable  beast 
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that  stumbled  between  the  shafts,  and  set 
out  in  search  of  the  Rue  des  Deux  EgUses. 
And  while  he  is  engaged  blundering 
amid  the  labyrinth  of  streets,  we  will  re- 
late— what  the  reader  already  suspects  — 
how  in  the  benevolent  artist  he  meets  with 
the  soft-hearted,  blue-eyed  Nicolas;  who 
sat  sobbing  behind  the  cottage-door  sketch- 
ing his  mother's  coffin  with  a  bit  of  charcoal. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE    FATE    OF    MAITRE    JACQUES. 


We  must  return  once  more  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Maitre  Jacques,  fits  de  Jacques,  et 
petit  Jils  de  Jacques,  —  the  4th  of  March, 
1768,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  —  when 
a  brave  and  resolute  child,  driven  by  cruelty 
and  tyranny  to  desperation,  left  his  bed, 
his  home,  his  father's  house,  and  flung 
himself  almost  naked,  and  absolutely  pen- 
niless, upon  the  wide,  wide  world. 

He  opened  the  shutters,  as  we  may  recol- 
lect, with  caution,  lest  he  should  awaken  the 
heavy  snoring  drunkard,  his  father  ;  or  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  of  poor  little  Nicolas, 
who  slumbered,  his  pale  face  blistered  with 
his  tears,  having  sobbed  and  cried  himself 
asleep. 

Maitre  Jacques  slept  longer  than  usual 
that  morning,  having  reeled  to  bed  more 
drunk  than  ever ;  and  it  was  seven  o'clock, 
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and  the  sunbeams  fell  bright  upon  his 
forehead,  before  he  opened  his  large  red 
animal  eyes ;  cruel  and  sensual  as  that  of 
the  Cyclops  —  and  with  that  weight  upon 
his  spirits  which  the  most  hardened  must 
feel,  when  they  awaken,  with  the  dim  recol- 
lection, of  a  yesterday  spent  in  cruelty  and 
vice, —  he  arose  coughing,  swearing,  and 
surly,  from  his  mattress. 

**  Up,  up,  you  rascals! — Seven  o'clock! 
— What  the  d — 1  are  you  all  about!  — 
snoring  like  hogs.  —  To  work,  you  vaga- 
bonds!" 

"  Yes,  papa,"  answers  one  little  soft  trem- 
bling voice ;  one  little  child  slips  from  his 
mattress  to  the  floor,  and  begins  with  trem- 
bling haste  to  dress  himself. 

Maitre  Jacques  now  observed  the  shutter 
was  open. 

**  What  the  d — 1  has  been  here ! — How 
comes  the  window  to  be  opened." 

Nicolas  made  no  answer ;  he  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  pushing  his  feet  into  his  heavy 
shoes  ;  but  at  this  he  started  up,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  looked  round.  No  brother  was 
there !  He  remembered  but  too  well 
the  determination  taken  by  Jacquot  the 
evening  before ;  and  the  poor  little  child. 
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gentle,  tender,  and  affectionate  as  his  mo- 
ther, burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  sobs,  and 
cries. 

His  Jacquot  was  gone — his  friend,  his 
protector,  his  champion — almost  his  divi- 
nity—  the  being  he  loved,  honoured,  clung 
to  —  the  only  possession  he  had  in  the 
world — and  the  despair  of  his  infant  heart 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  children  ;  and,  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  the 
intensity  of  feeling,  of  which  that  age  is 
sometimes  capable. 

His  cries  roused  the  neighbours  once 
more. 

"  Is  that  scoundrel  at  it  again  ?  —  He'll 
never  have  done  till  he  has  murdered  those 
poor  children." 

And  the  village  was  once  more  assem- 
bled round  his  door  :  men,  women,  chil- 
dren—  above  all,  young  mothers  crying 
shame  upon  him,  and  threatening  and 
abusing  him  that  he  did  not  let  the  children 
alone. 

Maitre  Jacques  stood  firm.  When  they 
knocked,  he  opened  the  door ;  and  good 
Simonde,  the  old  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Madeleine,  was  the  first  to  enter. 
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She  ran  to  the  unhappy  child,  took  him 
on  her  lap,  wiped  his  eyes,  consoled  and 
fondled  him  ;  while  half  a  dozen  other  wo- 
men stood  round  the  door,  with  eyes  start- 
ing, hair  dishevelled,  and  fists  clenched, 
and  threatening,  like  the  furies  themselves. 
Jacques  cast  one  look  of  dark  surly  de- 
fiance on  the  exasperated  crowd ;  then 
turned  away,  dogged  and  sullen,  took  his 
chair,  sat  down  to  his  loom,  and  plied  his 
task  in  sulky  silence. 

The  women,  somewhat  daunted,  con- 
tinued to  crowd  round  the  door,  their  eyes 
searching  round  the  room  —  no  one  ven- 
turing, however,  to  cross  the  threshold  but 
Simonde, — an  old  friend — a  sort  of  privi- 
leged person,  even  with  the  brutal  weaver  ; 
and  she  said  and  did  what  she  pleased. 

**  And  what's  the  matter,  now?"  she 
asked,  fixing  her  eye  upon  him.  "  What  is 
the  poor  child  crying  for,  poor  lamb  ? — One 
must  have  the  heart  of  a  tiger  to  beat 
himy 

Jacques  lifted  his  head  from  his  loom  — 
turned — cast  a  look  of  indifference  on  Si- 
monde and  his  child — shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  resumed  his  task.     The  unusual 
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moderation  of  such  conduct  encouraged 
the  good  gossip,  and  she  went  on  :  — 

"Don't  think  to  look  big,  and  make  me 
afraid  of  you.  I  know  what  I  am  sa}dng. 
I  am  their  poor  mother's,  that  was,  cousin- 
germ  an  ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  speak  for 
these  poor  babes,  and  speak  for  them  I 
will.  What's  the  matter  with  the  child?  — 
Speak  up,  Nicolas ;  tell  me  what's  the 
matter  with  thee?  —  What  do'st  cry  so 
for?" 

Nicolas  sobbed  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate  :  a  few  broken  syllables,  however, 
burst  forth  —  more  like  screams  than  words 
— the  screams  of  utter  despair. 

"  Brother !  brother !  Jacquot !  Jacquot ! " 

"  Brother !  —  Jacquot !  —  Mercy  of  Hea- 
ven !  What  has  become  of  him  ?  Wretch  ! 
monster!  where  is  thy  son?" 

The  violent  agitation  with  which  Simonde 
starting  from  her  seat,  flung  the  poor  little 
Nicolas  to  the  earth,  and  confronted  the 
father  at  his  loom.  The  screams,  cries,  and 
execrations  of  the  crowd  at  the  door,  at 
length,  seemed  to  arouse  Maitre  Jacques 
from  his  affected  insensibility. 

"  Where  is  he?" — starting  up,  and  in  a 
voice  of  thunder —  "  Where  is  he  ? — where 
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I  please  :  what  business  is  it  of  yours,  or  any 
of  you  ?  Do  I  come  meddling  into  your 
houses  when  you  please  to  correct  your 
children  ?  Farhleu  !  I  am  master  of  mine. 
I'll   beat,    flog,    kick,  murder  them,   if  I 

please ;    and    drive   to any   one    who 

dares  interfere  with  me." 

"  O  mercy ! "  cried  Simonde. — What  has 
he  done  with  him? — he  may  have  mur- 
dered him —  He  has  murdered  him! — he 
lias  murdered  him  ! " 

"  Murder !  murder ! "  echoed  the  screech- 
ing crowd,  pressmg  forward  into  the  house. 

Jacques  roared  with  passion,  he  seized 
a  huge  weaver's  beam  that  lay  near  the 
loom,  and  brandished  it  furiously  over  his 
head. 

"  Out  with  ye !  out  with  ye  !  every  ras- 
cally she  d 1  of  ye  all,  out  of  my  house  ! 

out  of  my  house !  "  and  he  flourished  his 
terrible  beam. 

The  house  was  cleared  in  a  second,  the 
women  rushed,  shrilly  screaming,  into  the 
street ;  Maitre  Jacques  banged  to  the  door, 
fastened  it,  barred  it,  closed  the  shutters, 
and  remained  in  silence  and  darkness  alone 
with  the  poor  child,  who,  crouching  in  a 
corner,  was  now  too  much  terrified  even 
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to  shed  a  tear.  His  large  dry  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his  father,  who,  m  the  dim 
twihght  that  penetrated  into  the  apartment, 
might  be  seen  a  huge  figure  with  arms 
folded  and  head  dropped  upon  his  breast, 
slowly  pacing  the  apartment. 

He  was  suffering  those  agonies  that 
wring  the  hard  heart,  when  remorse  at 
length  has  found  an  entrance.  He  was 
deploring,  in  silent  bitterness,  his  brutality 
to  his  son,  —  the  noble,  courageous  boy, 
bounding  under  his  lash,  laughing,  defying, 
scorning  to  yield,  before  tyrannous  injustice 
and  cruelty.  His  open,  frank,  ingenuous 
countenance,  —  his  clear  bold  eye,  —  his 
brave  energetic  bearing,  his  brow  so  resolute 
and  so  fair, — all,  all,  were  before  the  father's 
eye! 

Yet  was  his  remorse  only  a  species  of 
rage,  rage  against  himself,  rage  against 
every  living  creature  ;  and  had  Nicolas 
once  moved,  or  given  sign  of  life,  during 
this  terrible  hour,  the  first  effects  of  the 
father's  despair  on  account  of  one  child, 
would  have  probably  been  the  annihilation 
of  the  other. 

He  was  not  long,  however,  left  to  his 
reflections,  he  was  soon  aroused  by  a  hail 
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of  stones,  clods,  and  every  sort  of  missile, 
thrown  at  his  windows  ;  and  the  cries  of 
all  the  children  of  the  village  abusing  him 
as  a  brute,  a  drunkard,  an  assassin !  a  mur- 
derer ! 

The  courage  and  obstinacy  of  Jacques 
seemed  at  last  about  to  give  way;  he  paused 
a  moment,  ....  but  then  kindhng  afresh 
with  indignation,  he  opened  the  shutters, 
and  presented  himself,  bare-headed,  to  the 
storm  which  assailed  him. 
.  Never  had  he  appeared  more  terrible ; 
there,  as  he  stoo'd  almost  sublime  in  his 
magnificent  hardihood,  confronting  alone 
the  storm  of  his  assailants.  They  were  to 
a  man  cowed,  and  began  to  slink  one  by 
one  away.  But  another  sound  was  heard, 
loud  knocks,  as  of  one  having  authority^ 
sounded  upon  the  door,  and  the  voice  of 
the  **  garde  champetr^  "  was  heard. 

"  Maitre  Jacques,  the  weaver,  you  are 
commanded  to  open  your  door  in  the  name 
of  the  Maire,  before  whom  I  have  orders 
to  conduct  you." 

The  terrible  summons,  as  it  would  have 
appeared  to  many,  was  to  Maitre  Jacques  a 
reUef;  conscious  of  his  innocence,  yet, 
intrepid  as  he  was,  almost  borne  down  by 
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popular  fury,  he  felt  the  interference  of  the 
civil  magistrate  as  a  protection.  He  un- 
barred his  door,  and  calmly  received  the 
"  garde  champetre."  Eight  of  the  most 
vigorous  fellows  of  the  parish,  armed  with 
rusty  guns,  without  either  flints  or  ramrods, 
presented  themselves.  Maitre  Jacques 
smiled  disdainfully  at  this  formidable  array, 
and  the  posse  comitatus  shrank  back,  some- 
what appalled,  at  the  daring  appearance  of 
the  criminal. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  good  fellows,"  said 
Jacques,  "  if  I  did  not  mean  to  follow  you 
I'd  make  no  bones  of  throwing  you  all  out 
of  the  window,"  and,  turning  towards 
Nicolas,  who  was  trembling  in  a  corner, 
"  Come,  you  little  fool !  Put  on  your 
clothes,  and  walk  first, — to  shew  the  rascals 
J  have  not  murdered  thee." 

This  precaution  was  not  useless,  for  the 
general  indignation  was  aroused  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  there  is  little  doubt  Jacques 
would  have  been  stoned  by  the  enraged 
mob,  if  the  delicate  and  innocent  child  had 
not  been  in  his  hand.  Nicolas,  his  large 
blue  eyes  staring  mournfully  round,  his 
golden  hair  hanging  in  thick  curls  round 
his  delicate  cheeks,  softened  the  hearts  of 
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the  multitude  to  pity ;  and  the  weaver 
arrived,  accompanied  by  the  eight  braves, 
at  the  house  of  M.  le  Maire. 

The  parish  council  was  already  as- 
sembled ;  the  little  court  before  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  gaping,  pushing,  mur- 
muring crowd  of  the  curious  vulgar,  ever 
delighted  with  excitement,  be  the  cause  what 
it  may.  Maitre  Jacques  was  interrogated, 
and  frankly  related  all  that  had  happened  ; 
that,  returning  very  late  from  the  ale- 
house, he  had  seen  his  two  sons,  as  usual, 
in  bed  and  fast  asleep  ;  that  he  slept  soundly 
all  night,  and  awoke  rather  later  than 
usual  in  the  morning ;  that  he  found  the 
window  open,  his  eldest  son  gone,  and 
Nicolas  sleeping  alone. 

This  simple  relation  bore  every  cha- 
racter of  truth,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Nicolas ;  who,  with  many  sobs  and  tears, 
said,  that  he  was  sure  Jacquot  had  run 
away,  because  he  always  said  he  would ; 
and,  the  very  night  before,  had  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  go  too,  and  enlist  for  a 
soldier,  like  grandfather  Jean. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  the 
mayor  had  the  whole  country  searched, 
but  nothing  could  be  heard  of  the  little 
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fugitive ;  no  wanderer  answering  to  the 
description  had  been  seen  upon  any  of  the 
roads,  or  had  entered  the  neighbouring 
villages. 

Maitre  Jacques  appeared  to  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  result  of  these  inquiries ;  in 
his  usual  dogged  manner,  he  persisted  in 
saying  Jacquot  was  a  good  for  nothing 
fellow  —  an  obstinate,  ill-conditioned,  idle 
boy  —  and  that  for  his  part  he  was  glad  to 
be  well  rid  of  him. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  little  Jacquot 
had  swum  the  river,  and  by  that  means  had 
obliterated  all  traces  of  his  route. 

The  inquiries  were  prosecuted  for  nearly 
a  month,  and,  during  that  time,  public 
opinion  left  Maitre  Jacques  at  rest ;  but 
when  it  had  been  ascertained,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  child  had 
nowhere  been  seen  ;  and  that  at  no  house, 
within  the  circle  of  three  days'  journey, 
had  any  child,  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion, presented  himself,  frightful  suspicions 
of  the  father's  guilt  again  took  possession 
of  every  one. 

It  seemed  impossible,  that  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old,  without  a  sous  in  his 
pocket,    could   have   travelled   three   days 
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without  seeking  food  or  shelter  somewhere; 
and  as  for  enUsting,  who  would  enlist  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old ;  besides  a  little 
ragged  wretch  like  that,  without  friends 
or  papers,  would  have  been  certainly  ar- 
rested wherever  he  went.  Since  Jacquot 
had  nowhere  appeared,  Jacquot  had  never 
left  the  village ;  and  as  Jacquot  had  never 
left  the  village,  Jacquot  must  have  met 
with  foul  play  ^Jacquot  must  have  been 
murdered  by  his  father.  The  inference 
seemed  inevitable. 

**  It  is  very  possible,"  said  the  wiseacres 
of  the  place,  as  they  settled  the  matter  to- 
gether, *'  that  Jacques  did  not  mean  to 
murder  the  boy  out  and  out  j  but  we  all 
know  how  cruelly  he  used  to  strap  the 
poor  fellow.  No  doubt  he  struck  once 
too  often.  He  has  buried  him  somewhere, 
and  knows  well  enough,  if  he  chose  to  sing 
out,  that  he  is  not  five  leagues  off.  As  for 
what  Nicolas  says,  he  was  tutored,  that's 
plain,  and  daren't,  for  his  life,  tell  any 
other  tale." 

Such  were  the  reasonings  which  circu- 
lated from  mouth  to  mouth ;  curses  not 
loud  but  deep,  reached  once  more  the  ears 
of  the  unhappy  man.     It  is  true  the  first 
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fury  of  his  companions  had  exhausted  itself, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  a  second  summons 
before  the  Maire ;  but  his  situation  was  not 
the  less  dreadful.  The  man  does  not  exist, 
brutal  and  hardened  as  he  may  be,  who 
can  behold  himself,  unmoved,  the  object  of 
unmitigated  detestation  to  his  fellows. 

Jacques  felt  it  all  bitterly  ;  for,  savage 
as  he  was,  he  had  strong  feelings,  and  when 
once  excited  his  sensations  were  terrible. 
He  wandered  about  solitary,  gloomy,  fero- 
cious—  a  prey  to  that  dark  despair  with 
which  we  may  imagine  the  first  murderer 
visited  ;  when,  driven  from  the  face  of  man, 
he  became  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond 
upon  the  earth. 

No  one  spoke  to  him,  no  one  saluted 
him  —  men  turned  away  when  he  was  seen 
approaching — those  he  looked  upon  refused 
to  meet  his  eye.  The  cure  had  not  for- 
bidden him  the  church,  it  is  true,  but  into 
the  church  he  dared  not  enter  —  that  house 
of  peace  and  mercy  was  closed  as  by  a 
charm  to  him. 

Once  he  had  attempted  to  take  his  place 
there,  upon  which  the  whole  congregation 
had  immediately  quitted  their  seats,  leav- 
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ing  him  absolutely  alone.  He  never  tried 
again. 

Even  Nicolas,  the  innocent  little  Nicolas, 
seemed  smitten  by  the  curse  which  had  fallen 
upon  his  father.  People  loved  and  pitied 
him  ;  but  the  effects  of  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion are  with  the  vulgar,  alas!  far  more 
powerful,  than  those  resulting  from  the 
tender  emotions.  The  detestation  inspired 
by  the  father  blighted  the  child,  and  he, 
too,  became  as  the  pariah  of  the  village. 
But  the  climax  of  Maitre  Jacques'  disgrace 
was,  when  the  keeper  of  that  public-house, 
where  from  generation  to  generation  all 
the  Jacques,  from  father  to  son,  had  drunk, 
sung,  boasted,  domineered,  and  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  wages, — the  keeper  of  that 
very  house,  his  devotion  to  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  Jacques'  misfortunes, — gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  dispense  with  his  company  ;  seeing  that 
while  he  favoured  him  with  his  visits,  not 
another  villager  would  darken  his  doors. 

Maitre  Jacques'  determination  was  at 
length  taken,  he  yielded  ;  and  he  abandoned 
the  field  to  his  enemies. 

He  went  to  the  Maire,  and  told  him  it 
was  his  intention  to  quit  the  village.     The 
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worthy  magistrate  strengthened  him  in  this 
determination  ;  and  the  very  next  day  the 
cottage  where  the  Jacques,  from  father  to 
son  had  hved,  with  its  little  vineyard  and 
field,  was  put  up  to  sale.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  Jacques,  hardened  as  he  was,  to 
restrain  his  tears,  when  the  home  of  his 
forefathers  was  knocked  down  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  passed  into  the  possession 
of  another ;  but  the  proud  spirit  lingered 
yet  within.  He  concealed  his  emotion 
under  a  brutal  laugh  ;  which  apparent  in- 
sensibility served  only  to  draw  fresh  curses 
upon  his  head.  Jacques  was  a  bad  man, 
but  the  misery  he  felt  at  that  moment, 
outweighed  all  that  he  had  ever  inflicted. 

The  sale  completed,  he  bought  a  small 
cart,  drawn  by  a  strong  sinewy  ass,  and 
having  flung  into  it  his  scanty  possessions, 
his  weaver's  loom  and  his  mattresses,  he 
mounted  little  Nicolas  upon  the  beast ;  and 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  April  the 
17th,  on  a  still  calm  night,  he  began  his 
melancholy  journey  ;  leading  his  ass  by  the 
bridle  in  silence  interrupted  only  by  the 
creaking  wheels  of  his  little  cart,  as  it 
dragged  slowly  through  the  heavy  sand. 

No  one  bade  him  farewell,  no  one  bade 
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God  speed  him.  —  The  accursed  of  God 
and  man,  went  on  his  way  gloomy  and 
impenitent.  One  only  sentiment  he  ut- 
tered. —  *' Cursed  village,  we  are  rid  of 
each  other!"  He  cast  one  glance  behind 
him  on  the  roof  that  had  covered  his  fore- 
fathers—  on  the  churchyard  where  poor 
Madeleine  was  sleeping  —  and  then  he 
began  to  whistle,  and  whistled  till  he  was 
out  of  hearing. 
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CHAPTEE  XXYII. 


GERARD    AT    HIS    LOOM. 


Maitre  Jacques  carried  away  with  him 
the  sum  of  2000  francs,  or  eighty  Enghsh 
pounds,  a  considerable  sum  for  him  ;  arising 
from  the  sale  of  those  possessions  of  his 
ancestors,  of  which  he  had  taken  leave  for 
ever.  He  had  provided  himself  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  acts  of  baptism,  marriage, 
birth,  &c. ;  in  short,  of  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  age,  rank,  profession, 
and  political  existence  of  himself  and  his 
son,  duly  attested  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Cure — A  precaution  which  is  indispensable 
in  France  when  a  man  chooses  to  change 
his  place  of  abode ;  and  to  open  new  rela- 
tions elsewhere. 

Resolved  never  more  to  hold  the  slightest 
communication  with  his  native  place  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  of 
his  ancient  acquaintance,  should  they  be  so 
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inclined,  from  tracing  his  footsteps,  he  took 
the  road  to  La  Fleche ;  and  arrived,  as 
morning  dawned,  at  the  angles  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  three  roads  to  Angers, 
Bauge,  and  Darnal.  Here  he  paused,  and, 
for  almost  the  first  time,  lifting  up  his  head, 
which,  with  an  expression  of  dogged  reso- 
lution, had  hung  upon  his  breast,  he  looked 
round. — He  was  alone — the  first  dawn  was 
breaking  over  the  distant  horizon,  and  the 
small  birds  were  twittering  to  the  fresh  breeze 
of  morning — little  Nicolas  slumbering  upon 
the  ass,  his  poor  head  jolted  from  side  to 
side  by  the  movements  of  the  quiet  animak 
Jacques  cast  a  last  and  resentful  look,  but 
a  look,  in  which  a  tinge  of  sorrow  was  min- 
gled with  anger,  down  the  road  he  had 
traversed  —  then  hastily  glancing  down  the 
others,  he  suddenly  changed  his  direction  ; 
and  plunged  into  a  narrow  by-road  which 
led  to  Le  Lion  d' Angers. 

The  night  had  fallen  as  he  entered 
Segre ;  and  now,  relieved  from  all  fear  of 
interruption,  he  pursued  his  journey  more 
quietly  towards  the  west ;  sparing  as  well 
as  he  might,  his  own  strength,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  ass,  his  cart,  and  his  little 
boy. 
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Slowly  and  silently  the  little  company 
traversed  Ponance,  Chateaubriant,  Bain, 
Loheac,  Guer,  Ploermel ;  and  on  the  tenth 
day  arrived  at  Pontioy,  a  pretty  consider- 
able town,  about  fifty  leagues  from  Angers ; 
which,  to  a  peasant  of  those  ignorant  and 
simple  days,  appeared  like  the  end  of  the 
world.  So  here,  in  this  beautiful  country, 
Maitre  Jacques  determined  once  more  to 
depose  his  household  goods,  and  erect  his 
loom. 

A  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
watered  by  a  flowing  stream,  and  sur- 
rounded by  little  woods,  hedges,  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  above  all,  possessing  rather 
more  than  a  sufficiency  of  quinguettes,  to 
say  nothing  of  two  cabarets,  was  soon 
found ;  and,  like  the  pious  ^neas,  who 
thought  Troy  restored,  on  beholding  the 
palaces  of  Carthage,  Maitre  Jacques,  the 
less  pious,  felt  at  home  where  there  was  a 
cabaret,  Ubi  bene  ibi  patria  —  had  he  been 
a  Latin  scholar,  he  might  have  exclaimed. 

In  this  village  he  bought  a  little  hut  — 
there  he  put  up  his  two  beds,  placed  his 
three  chairs,  poor  Madeleine's  winders  — 
which  it  was  now  the  task  of  little  Nicolas 
to  turn  —  the  gridiron,  the  frying-pan,  the 
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water-jug,  the  tinder-box,  the  pipe  and 
tobacco  —  he  put  together  the  ruins  of  an 
old  cupboard  —  he  established  his  loom; 
and  when  all  was  in  order,  he  suspended 
the  fatal  rod  against  the  wall.  —  Sad  object 
of  terror  to  the  unfortunate  Nicolas  !  And 
thus  surrounded  by  the  objects  to  which  he 
was  accustomed,  he  settled  himself  down  ; 
going  regularly  four  times  a  day  to  the 
cabaret,  with  a  crown  in  his  pocket:  and 
might,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  have  here 
added  to  his  Latin  quotations,  Ccelum  non 
animum  mutant,  &c.  &c. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  about  a  year 
—  Maitre  Jacques  drowned  sorrow  at  the 
cabaret — little  Nicolas  laboured  hard  to 
perform  his  tasks  —  the  rod  hung  idle 
against  the  wall,  and  all  was  well.  But  the 
purse  emptied  rather  faster  at  the  cabaret 
than  it  filled  at  the  loom,  as  the  resources 
of  the  father  began  to  fail,  his  ill-humour 
returned ;  and  the  helpless  boy  was  once 
more  in  danger  of  becoming  its  victim  — 
when  a  turn  in  the  capricious  wheel  of 
fortune  rescued  him. 

Little  Nicolas,  who  had  already  become 
no  despicable  proficient  in  the  art  of  w^eav- 
ing,  and  who  shewed  a  singular  taste  in 
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the  blending  and  disposition  of  colours ; 
bad  accomplisbed  two  handkerchiefs  of  so 
singular  a  beauty,  that  they  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  beholders ;  and  more  especially 
excited  the  admiration  of  a  certain  round, 
rosy,  jolly,  good-humoured  widow,  who, 
having  just  thrown  aside  her  weeds  and 
completed  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood, 
was  enjoying  the  possession  of  a  very  pretty 
farm,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  last  hus- 
band. 

Anne  Richi  was  not  only  rosy,  round, 
and  good-humoured  —  she  was  likewise 
quite  the  fine  lady  of  the  place  —  rich 
antique  lace  adorned  her  caps  —  her  gown 
on  fete  days  was  of  silk  —  her  purse  was 
well  lined,  and  her  smiles  were  ever  ready. 
Maitre  Jacques  thought  proper  to  carry 
the  admired  handkerchiefs  to  the  farm,  in 
company  with  the  little  artist.  Anne  Richi 
caressed  the  child  —  she  had  no  child  of 
her  own — Jacques  flattered  the  widow; 
and,  in  short,  managed  matters  so  well, 
that,  in  due  time,  he  became  master  of  the 
farm  of  d'Horly,  which  was  the  name  of 
her  possession  ;  and,  in  consequence,  might 
justly  consider  himself  as  the  richest  and 
most  important  personage  of  the  village. 

VOL.  III.  p 
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So,  to  distinguish  himself  from  certain  other 
Jacques  who  inhabited  the  place,  he  found 
it  convenient,  as  well  as  dignified,  to  assume 
upon  his  own  authority,  the  name  of  the 
little  property,  and  signed  himself  in  con- 
sequence Jacques  d'Horly. 

And  thus  Nicolas,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
became  possessed  of  a  name  to  which  he 
had  no  title,  and  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
circumstances  which  bade  fair  to  obliterate 
all  trace  of  his  birth-place,  and  of  every 
thing  by  which  his  identity  might  have 
been  traced. 

For  a  few  weeks  this  improvement  in 
his  circumstances,  appeared  to  produce  an 
equally  happy  improvement  in  the  manners, 
and  behaviour  of  M.  Jacques.  He  worked 
upon  his  new  farm  with  all  the  pleasure  and 
assiduity  of  a  proprietor.  His  widow  was 
neither  very  young  nor  very  pretty,  but 
she  was  gay  in  her  temper ;  and,  like  many 
ordinary  people,  very  good-natured  to 
others,  when  she  herself  was  pleased ;  and 
the  beams  of  her  good  star  fell  upon  the 
little  Nicolas  ;  who,  for  the  first  time  during 
his  sorrowful  life,  began  to  taste  the  joys  of 
the  upper  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 

No  more  weaving,   no  more  winding  — 
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the  rod  was  lost  or  broken.  Good  soup, 
white  bread  d  discretion  —  a  world  of 
kisses  and  caresses  from  his  step-mother 
— a  new  suit  —  a  whole  shirt,  and  a  clean 
one  too,  —  Face  and  hands  washed,  —  and 
his  beautiful  curling  locks  combed  out  on 
Sundays,  and  floating  round  a  face  to 
which  health,  happiness,  and  sensibility 
gave  the  air  of  a  blue-eyed  cherub  .... 

Such  was  the  once  sickly  miserable 
child.  His  days  were  spent  among  the 
neighbouring  woods,  drinking  in,  that  ex- 
quisite pleasure,  which  a  child  of  imagina- 
tion draws,  unreflecting,  from  the  scenes  of 
nature,  —  listening  to  the  birds,  impressing 
on  his  memory  the  wild  and  beautiful  forms 
of  the  tangled  scenery  about  him ;  —  his 
ev^enings  in  tracing  with  a  burnt  stick  upon 
the  white  walls  of  the  farm  the  form  of  every 
cow,  horse,  dog,  sheep,  or  cat  thereunto 
belonging.  Alas  !  the  golden  age  of  child- 
hood passes  away  in  a  few  short  years,  even 
with  the  liappiest  and  among  the  best,  and 
life — real  life  —  the  iron  age  of  reality  — 
succeeds ;  but  with  this  poor  child,  fated, 
as  it  seemed,  to  prove  only  the  pains  of 
dependence,  and  not  the  pleasures  of  pro- 
tection, this  happy  interval  was  short. 

V  2 
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Habit!  I  once  read  an  awful  sermon  on 
the  power  of  habit,  —  on  that  vain  self- 
flattery,  which  postpones  self-amendment, 
till  habit  has  rendered  self-amendment  im- 
possible. I  felt  the  effect  might  be  to  dis- 
courage those  whose  habits  a  long  course 
of  years  had  strengthened.  **  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mend,"  is  hearty  and  comfortable  as 
are  mostly  our  old  English  proverbs  —  and 
as  true. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  amendment.  But 
such  amendment  is  rarely  the  effect  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  alone ;  that  is,  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  acting  upon  the  cha- 
racter, without  that  return  upon  self, — that 
repentance,  and  remorse,  and  breaking 
down  of  the  soul, — which,  with  better  as- 
sistance, will  sometimes  perfect  the  difficult 
work  of  making  a  new  man.  **  The  dog 
who  returns  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire,"  ....  of  the  wise 
man,  seem  invariably  to  typify  the  state  of 
him,  whose  habits,  as  I  observed,  are  only 
combated  by  change  in  his  circumstances. 
But  enough  of  this  ! 

Jacques  was  not  destined  to  disprove 
King  Solomon's  maxims.  In  a  few  weeks, 
to  labour  on   the  farm,   even  though  that 
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farm  was  his  own,  was  found  much  less 
dehghtful  than  to  boast  of  his  acres  at  the 
cabaret,- — and  alas  for  the  poor  widow  on 
his  return!  If  Madeleine  —  the  gentle, 
unremonstrating  Madeleine,  —  the  only 
creature  for  whom  Maitre  Jacques  had  ever 
felt  real  affection,  (for,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
had  sincerely  loved  his  Madeleine)  :  if 
Madeleine — beautiful  and  beloved — had 
found  her  influence  powerless  to  restrain 
him,  either  in  the  intemperance  of  his 
habits,  or  the  intemperance  of  his  passions, 
what  chance  had  the  poor  widow  Richi. — 
Good  woman,  with  her  coarse  homely  fea- 
tures, and  her  rough  and  noisy  tongue, — 
her  objurgations  and  her  reproaches? 

Some  one  once  said,  with  much  wit,  and, 
alas !  too  much  truth,  —  If  a  Frenchman 
marries  a  woman  he  does  not  like,  for  her 
money,  he  thinks  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  atone 
for  his  indifference  by  good  nature  and 
politeness ;  an  Englishman  seems  as  if  he 
thought  his  honour  concerned,  to  treat  the 
woman  he  dislikes  ill,  and  the  woman  he  is 
obliged  to,  worse.  Jacques  was  an  English 
husband  in  this  respect.  He  hated  Richi 
because  he  was  indebted  to  her  5    and  he 
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tyrannised  over  her  unmercifully  to  prove 
his  independence,  when  every  sixpence  he 
possessed  was  derived  from  her.  The  widow 
wept,  and  w^ouid  have  stormed  ;  but  Maitre 
Jacques  was  not  a  man  to  allow  of  that — 
and  the  ill  humour,  which  he,  with  a  strong 
hand  repressed,  soon  found  another  course, 
and  vented  itself  upon  the  unhappy  little 
boy. 

While  her  purse  was  emptied  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  man,  she  now  most  hated  in 
the  world — the  master  of  the  seducing 
cabaret — her  farm  was  running  to  ruin  from 
her  husband's  negligence  and  evil  example. 
Neglected  by  the  husband  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  all,  the  kind  feelings  which 
she  had  cherished  for  poor  Nicolas  began 
to  yield  to  the  irritation  of  her  mind. 

Her  pet,  during  the  first  happy  days  of 
courtship  and  wedlock,  he  soon  began  to  be, 
what  unfortunate  children  too  often  be- 
come— loaded,  with  all  the  faults  of  temper, 
which  exist  in  the  minds  of  their  persecu- 
tors. Gentle,  docile,  affectionate, — he  was 
accused  of  pettishness,  obstinacy,  and  in- 
sensibility ;  in  short,  poor  Madame  d'Hor- 
ly  fancied,  that  the  indifference  of  her  hus- 
band was  increased  by  an  object  that  divided 
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his  atfection,  and  she  determined  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

She  had  a  cousin,  a  glazier,  at  Paris ; 
and  to  him  she  thought  of  despatching  the 
boy. 

**  Why  cannot  you  get  your  Hving,  Hke 
your  brother?  Why  must  you  be  always 
kicking  your  heels  about  my  farm  —  a 
plague  and  a  burden  to  us  all  ?  " 

**  So  I  would  gladly  get  my  living :  if  you 
would  only  send  me  to  Paris,  and  bind  me 
apprentice  to  an  honest  trade, — I  would  get 
my  living  like  the  rest.'' 

So  to  Paris  Nicolas  was  sent. 

The  certificate  and  papers  which  he  car- 
ried with  him  were,  by  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  made  them  out  at  the 
Maison  Communale,  deUvered  as  to  the 
son  of  Jacques  d'Horley ;  so  that  under 
this  name  Nicolas  was  launched  into  the 
great  world. 

Maitre  Jacques  Landry,  the  glazier,  to 
whom  little  Nicolas  was  apprenticed, was  for- 
tunately a  worthy  and  respectable  man,  and 
held  no  insignificant  rank  among  his  fellow 
tradesmen  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  where 
his  shop  was  situated.  He  had  served  his 
time  with  credit  to  himself —  had  married 
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the  daughter  of  his  master  ;  had  in  due 
course  of  years  succeeded  to  the  business ; 
and  now  flourished  not  far  from  la  Rue 
Grand  Hurleur,  under  the  sign  of  la  Jbugdre 

—  literally  the  fern  leaf. 

His  wife  was  lively,  good-humoured, 
and  embonpoint,  with  a  rosy  cheek  and  a 
laughing  eye.  She  had  two  brothers,  one 
was  a  picture-frame  gilder,  the  other  a  pic- 
ture cleaner.  The  good  star  of  Nicolas  had 
guided  him  to  a  family  of  artists,  and  his 
destiny  was  secured.  The  three  families 
lived  close  together,  and  were  the  best 
friends  in  the  world. 

Our  tale  becomes  tedious.  The  talents 
of  Nicolas  were  discovered  —  he  found 
friends  who  sent  him  to  Rome  —  at  Rome 
he  met  with  his  wife  ;  he  returned  to  Paris, 
became  a  successful  artist — made  his  for- 
tune—  and  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his 
felicity  but  a  child  —  Some  object  to  inherit 
his  prosperity,  and  on  which  the  overflow- 
ing kindness  of  himself,  and  his  wife,  could 
expand  itself. 

Often  did  he  sigh  and  think  of  his  brother 

—  that  brother  so  much  loved  and  never 
forgotten  —  the  only  person  in  the  world 
to  whom  he   could  claim  affinity  —  but  in 
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spite  of  the  most  persevering  search,  no 
ckie  for  the  discovery  of  his  brother  could 
be  found  ;  and  d'Horly  was  in  danger  of 
sinking,  as  he  advanced  in  hfe,  into  that 
misanthropy  and  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  whimsical  discontent, 
which  attends  the  old  age  of  those,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  themselves 

—  when  Susanne,  presented  herself,  as  we 
have  said,  at  his  studio. 

And  now,  with  a  strange  sort  of  interest, 
he  mounts  the  narrow  stairs,  which  lead  to 
the  simple  apartment  of  Gerard  —  he  hears 
as  he  ascends  the  well  remembered  sound — 
the  treadles  and  tap  of  the  loom. 

He  opens  the  door — his  heart  beating 
and  fluttering,  he  knows  not  why. 

The  chamber  was  simple  in  the  extreme 

—  the  loom,  an  easel,  on  which  hung  an 
unfinished  picture,  and  two  chairs  con- 
stituted its  furniture.  Its  decoration  was 
the  sword,  the  epaulettes,  and  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  —  arranged  as  a  sort 
of  trophy  above  the  loom. 

The  noble  old  soldier  was  leaning  over 
his  work  ;  his  stern  and  war-worn  features 
shaded  by  a  few  scanty  locks  of  sable   sil- 
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vered  hair  —  as  he  bent  his  fine  military 
brow,  to  his  humble  employment. 

D'Horly  gazed  for  a  moment  —  some- 
thing in  the  look  —  the  air  —  the  figure  — 
the  ineffaceable  lines  of  family  resemblance 

—  struck  him  to  the  heart. 

He  stood  silent  a  moment  —  the  soldier 
raised  his  head. 

D'Horly's  heart  beat  thicker  and  thicker. 
At  last  advancing  suddenly  to  the  loom 

—  he  cried  — 

"  And  my  name  was  Nicolas,  — and  my 
father  was  a  weaver." 

The  blue  eyes  —  the  still  curling  locks — 
the  whole  child,  revealed  in  the  man,  stood 
there. 

And  the  brothers  were  locked  in  each 
other's  arms. 


Some  people  like  to  hear  how  it  all  went 
on  afterwards. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  happiness  of 
this  little  family  party,  among  which,  Der- 
vieux  took  the  place  of  more  than  a  bro- 
ther ;  and  where  the  little  nun,  whenever 
she  had  time  to  come  near  them,  was  feted 
and  caressed  above  them  all. 
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It  is  true  they  had  but  one  sweet  Susanne, 
on  whom  to  centre  all  their  honest  affec- 
tions 5  but  before  very  long  the  sweet  Su- 
sanne married  a  young  and  promising 
artist,  named  Albert ;  and  in  due  time,  if 
there  was  only  one  daughter,  —  there  were 
at  least  six  or  seven  such  grandchildren  as 
never  w^ere  seen  before,  —  to  be  divided 
among  them. 


THE   END. 
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